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CHAPTER XIX.—( Continued.) 
HOW A SQUIRE OF ENGLAND MET A SQUIRE 
OF FRANCE. 

Any) LL day Knolles and his men 

¥y| marched through the same 

wild and deserted country, 
inhabited only by these fur- 
“47 tive creatures, hares to the 
strong and wolves to the weak, 
in the shadows of the woods. 





who hovered 
Ever and ano upon the tops of the hills 
they caught a glimpse of horsemen, who 
watched them from a distance and vanished 


when approached. Sometimes bells rang an 
alarm from villages amongst the hills, and 
twice they passed castles which drew up their 
drawbridges at their approach, and lined 
their walls with hooting soldiers as they 
passed. The Englishmen gathered a few 
oxen and sheep from the pastures of each, 
but Knolles had no mind to break his 
strength upon stone walls, and so he went 
upon his way. Once, at St. Méen, they 
passed a great nunnery, girt with a high, grey, 
lichened wall, an oasis of peace in this desert 
of war, the black-robed nuns basking in the 
sun or working in the gardens, with the 
strong, gentle hand of Holy Church shielding 
them ever from evil. The archers doffed 
caps to them as they passed, for the boldest 
and roughest dared not cross that line 
guarded by the dire ban and blight, which 
was the one only force in the whole steel- 
ridden earth which could stand betwixt the 
weakling and the spoiler. 

The little army halted at St. Méen and 
cooked its midday meal. It had gathered 
into its ranks again, and was about to start, 
when Knoiles drew Nigel to one side. 

“ Nigel,” said he, “it seems to me that I 
have seldom set eyes upon a horse which 
hath more power and promise of speed than 
this great beast of thine.” 

“It is indeed a noble steed, fair sir,” said 
Nigel. Betwixt him and his young leader 
there had sprung up great affection and respect 
since the day that they set foot in the Basz/isk. 

“Tt will be the better if you stretch his 
limbs, for he grows over heavy,” said the 
knight. “Now, mark me, Nigel! Yonder, 
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betwixt the ash tree and the red rock, what 
do you see on the side of the far hill?” 

“There is a white dot upon it. Surely it 
is a horse.” 

“I have marked it all morning, Nigel. 
This horseman has kept ever upon our flank, 
spying upon us or waiting to make some 
attempt upon us. Now I should be right 
glad to have a prisoner, for it is my wish to 
know something of this countryside, and 
these peasants can speak neither French nor 
English. I would have you linger here in 
hiding when we go forward. This man will 
still follow us. When he does so yonder 
wood will lie betwixt you and him. Do you 
ride round it and come upon him from 
behind. ‘There is broad plain upon his left, 
and we will cut him off upon the right. If 
your horse be indeed the swifter, then you 
cannot fail to take him.” 

Nigel had already sprung down and was 
tightening Pommers’s girth. 

“Nay, there is no need of haste, for you 
cannot start until we are two miles upon our 
way. And above all I pray you, Nigel, none 
of your knight-errant ways. It is this man 
that I want—him and the news that he can 
bring me. Think little of your own advance- 
ment and much of the needs of the army. 
When you get him, ride westwards upon the 
sun and you cannot fail to find the road.” 

Nigel waited with Pommers under the 
shadow of the nunnery wall, horse and man 
chafing with impatience, whilst above them 
six round-eyed, innocent nun-faces looked 
down on this strange and disturbing vision 
from the outer world.. At last the long 
column wound itself out of sight round a 
curve of the road, and the white dot was 
gone from the bare green flank of the hill. 
Nigel bowed his steel head to the nuns, gave 
his bridle a shake, and bounded off upon his 
welcome mission. The round -eyed sisters 
saw yellow horse and twinkling man sweep 
round the skirt of the wood, caught a last 
glimmer of him through the tree trunks, and 
paced slowly back to their pruning and their 
planting, their minds filled with the beauty 
and the terror of that outer world beyond 
the high, grey, lichen-mottled wall. 
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“SIX ROUND-EVED, INNOCENT NUN-FACES 
LOOKED DOWN ON THIS STRANGE AND 
VISION, 


DISTURBING 
Everything fell out even as Knolles had 
planned. As Nigel rounded the oak forest, 
there upon the farther side of it, with only 
good greensward between, was the rider 
upon the white horse. Already he was so 
near that Nigel could see him clearly, a 
young cavalier, proud in his bearing, clad in 
purple silk tunic, with a red curling feather 
in his low black cap. He wore no armour, 
but his sword gleamed at his side. He rode 
easily and carelessly, as one who cares for no 
man, and his eyes were for ever fixed upon 
the English soldiers on the road. So intent 


was he upon them that he gave no thought 
to his own safety, and it was only when the 
low thunder of the great horse’s hoofs broke 
upon his ears that he turned in his saddle, 
looked very coolly and steadily at Nigel, then 
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gave his own bridle a shake, and darted 
off, swift as a hawk, towards the hills upon 
the left. 

Pommers had met his match 
that day. The white horse, two 
a parts Arab, bore the lighter weight, 
4 since Nigel was clad in full armour. 
For five miles over the open 
neither gained a hundred 
yards upon the other. They 
had topped the hill and flew 
down the farther side, the 
stranger continually 
turning in his saddle 
to have a look at his 
pursuer. There was 
no panic in his flight, 
but rather the amused 
rivalry with which a 
good horseman who 
is proud of his mount 
contends with one 
who has challenged 
him. Below the hill 
was a marshy plain, 

studded with great 

Druidic stones, 

some prostrate, 

some erect, some 
bearing others 
across their tops, 
like the huge doors 
of some vanished 
building. A path 
ran through the 
marsh with green 
rushes as a danger- 
signal on either 
side of it. Across 
this path many of 
the huge stones 
but the white horse cleared 
stride and Pommers followed 
heels. Then came a 
where the lighter 
front, but it 


were lying, 
them in its 
upon his 
mile of soft ground, 
weight again drew to the 
ended in a dry upland, and once again Nigel 


close 


gained. A sunk road crossed it, but the white 
cleared it with a mighty spring, and again the 
yellow followed. Two small hills lay before 
them, with a narrow gorge of deep bushes 
between. Nigel saw the white horse bounding 
chest deep amid the underwood. Next 
instant its hind legs were high in the air and 
the rider had been shot from its back. A 
howl of triumph rose from amidst the bushes 
and a dozen wild figures armed with club and 
with spear rushed upon the prostrate man. 
“A moi, Anglais, 2 moi!” cried a voice, 
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and Nigel saw the young rider stagger to 
his feet, strike round him with his sword, 
and then fall once more before the rush 
of his assailants. 

There was a comradeship among men of 
gentle blood and bearing which banded them 
together against all ruffianly or unchivalrous 
attack. These rude fellows were no soldiers. 
Their dress and arms, their uncouth cries 
and wild assault, marked them as banditti— 
such men as had slain the Englishman 
upon the road. Waiting in narrow gorges 
with a hidden rope across the path, they 
watched for the lonely horseman as a 
fowler waits by his bird-trap, trusting that 
they could overthrow the steed and then slay 
the rider ere he had recovered from his fall. 
Such would have been the fate of the 
stranger, as of so many cavaliers before him, 
had Nigel not chanced to be so close upon 
his heels. In an instant Pommers had burst 
through the group who struck at the pros- 
trate man, and in another two of the robbers 
had fallen before Nigel’s sword. A spear 
rang on his breast-plate, but one blow shore 
off its head, and a second that of him who 
held it. In vain they thrust at the steel-girt 
man. His sword played round them like 
lightning, and the fierce horse ramped and 
swooped above them with pawing, iron-shod 
hoofs and eyes of fire. With cries and 
shrieks they flew off to right and left amidst 
the bushes, springing over boulders and 
darting under branches where no horseman 
could follow them. The foul crew had gone 
as swiftly and suddenly as it had come, and 
save for four ragged figures littered amongst 
the trampled bushes no sign remained of 
their passing. 

Nigel tethered Pommers to a thorn bush 
and then turned his attention to the injured 
man. The white horse had regained his feet 
and stood whinnying gently as he looked 
down on his prostrate master. A heavy 
blow, half broken by his sword, had beaten 
him down and left a great raw bruise 
upon his forehead. But a stream gurgled 
through the gorge, and a capful of water 
dashed over his face brought the senses back 
to the injured man. He was a mere stripling, 
with the delicate features of a woman, and a 
pair of great violet-blue eyes which looked 
up presently with a puzzled stare into Nigel’s 
face. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “Ah, yes, I 
call you to mind. You are the young 
Englishman who chased me on the great 
yellow horse. By Our Lady of Rocamadour, 
whose vernicle is round my neck, I could 
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not have believed that any horse could have 
kept at the heels of Charlemagne so long. 
But I will wager you a hundred crowns, 
Englishman, that I lead you over a five-mile 
course.” 

“ Nay,” said Nigel ; “we will wait till you 
can back a horse ere we talk of racing it. I 
am Nigel of Tilford, of the family of Loring, 
a squire by rank and the son of a knight. 
How are you called, young sir?” 

“T also am a squire by rank and the son 
of a knight. I am Raoul de la Roche Pierre 
de Bras, whose father writes himself Lord of 
Grosbois, a free vavasour of the noble Count 
of Toulouse, with the right of fossa and of 
furca, the high justice, the middle and the 
low.” He sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
“Englishman, you have savéd my life as I 
would have saved yours had I seen such 
yelping dogs set upon a man of blood and 
of coat-armour. But now I am yours, and 
what is your sweet will ?” 

“When you are fit to ride you will come 
back with me to my people.” 

“Alas! I feared that you would say so. 
Had I taken you, Nigel—that is your name, 
is it not?—had IJ taken you, I would not 
have acted thus.” 

“How then would you have ordered 
things?” asked Nigel, much taken with the 
frank and debonair manner of his captive. 

“T would not have taken advantage of 
such a mischance as has befallen me which 
has put me in your power. I would give you 
a sword and beat you in fair fight, so that I 
might send you to give greeting to my dear 
lady and show her the deeds which I do for 
her fair sake.” 

“Indeed, your words are both good and 
fair,” said Nigel. “By St. Paul, I cannot 
call to mind that I have ever met a man who 
bore himself better. But since I am in my 
armour and you without, I see not how we 
can debate the matter.” 

“Surely, gentle Nigel, you could doff your 
armour.” 

“ Then have I only my underclothes.” 

“‘ Nay, there shall be no unfairness there, 
for I also will very gladly strip to my under-. 
clothes.” 

Nigel looked wistfully at the Frenchman, 
but he shook his head. 

“Alas! it may not be,” said he. “The 
last words that Sir Robert said to me were 
that I was to bring you to his side, for he 
would have speech with you. Would that I 
could do what you ask, for I also have a fair 
lady to whom I would fain send you. What 
use are you to me, Raoul, since I have gained 
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no honour in the taking of you? How is it 
with you now ?” 

The young Frenchman had risen to his 
feet. 

“Do not take my sword,” he said. “I am 
yours, rescue or no rescue. I think now that 
I could mount my horse, though indeed my 
head still rings like a cracked bell.” 

Nigel had lost all traces of his comrades, 
but he remembered Sir Robert’s words that 
he should ride upon the sun, with the 
certainty that sooner or later he would strike 
upon the road. As they jogged slowly along 
over undulating hills the Frenchman shook 
off his hurt, and the two chatted merrily 
together. 

“T had but just come from home,” said 
he, “and I had hoped to win honour in this 
country, for I have ever heard that the 
English are very hardy men and excellent 
people to fight with. My mules and my 
baggage are at Evran, but I rode forth to see 
what I could see, and I chanced upon your 
army moving down the road, so I coasted it 
in the hopes of some profit or adventure. 
Then you came after me, and I would have 
given all the gold goblets upon my father’s 
table if I but had my harness, so that I could 
have turned upon you. 1 have promised the 
Countess Beatrice that I will send her an 
Englishman or two to 
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“ We shall surely try some small deed upon 
each other, so that either I shall see the 
Lady Beatrice or you the Lady Mary. Nay, 
thank me not, for, like yourself, I have come 
to this country in search of honour, and I 
know not where I may better find it than at 
the end of your sword-point. My good lord 
and master, Sir John Chandos, has told me 
many times that never yet did he meet 
French knight or squire that he did not 
find great pleasure and profit from their 
company, and now I very clearly see that he 
has spoken the truth.” 

For an hour these two friends rode 
together, the Frenchman pouring forth the 
praises of his lady, whose glove he produced 
from one pocket, her garter from his vest, 
and her shoe from his saddle-bag. She was 
blonde, and when he heard that Mary was 
dark he would fain stop then and there to 
fight the question of colour. He talked, too, 
of his great chateau at Lauta, by the head- 
waters of the pleasant Garonne, of the 
hundred horses in the stables, the seventy 
hounds in the kennels, the fifty hawks in the 
mews. His English friend should come 
there when the wars were over, and what 
golden days would be theirs! Nigel, too, 
with his English coldness thawing before this 
young sunbeam of the South, found himself 





kiss her hands.” 

“One might perchance 
have a worse fate,” said 
Nigel. “Is this fair dame 
your betrothed ?” 

“She is my love,” an- 
swered the Frenchman. 
“We are but waiting for 
the Count to be slain in 
the wars, and then we 
mean to marry. And this 
lady of thine, Nigel? I 
would that I could see 
her.” 

“Perchance you shall, 
fair sir,” said Nigel, “ for 
all that I have seen of 
you fills me with desire 
to go farther with you. 
It is in my mind that we 
might turn this thing to 
profit and to honour, for 
when Sir Robert has 
spoken with you I am 
free to do with you as I 
will.” 

“And what will you 
do, Nigel ?” 








“FOR AN HOUR THESE TWO FRIENDS RODE TOGETHER,” 
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talking of the heather slopes of Surrey, of 
the Forest of Woolmer, even of the sacred 
chambers of Cosford. But as they rode 
onwards towards the sinking sun, their 
thoughts far away in their distant homes, 
their horses striding together, there came 
that which brought their minds back in an 
instant to the perilous hillsides of Brittany. 

It was the long blast of a trumpet blown 
from somewhere on the farther side of a 
ridge towards which they were riding. A 
second long-drawn note from a distance 
answered it. 

“It is your camp,” said the Frenchman. 

“ Nay,” said Nigel; “we have pipes with 
us and a nakir or two, but I have heard no 
trumpet-call from our ranks. It behoves us 
to take heed, for we know not what may be 
before us. Ride this way, I pray you, that 
we may look over and yet be ourselves 
unseen.” 

Some scattered boulders crowned the 
height, and from behind them the two young 
squires could see the long, rocky valley 
beyond. Upon a knoll was a small square 
building with a battlement round it. Some 
distance from it towered a great dark castle, 
as massive as the rocks on which it stood, 
with one strong keep at the corner and four 
long lines of machicolated walls. Above, a 
great banner flew proudly in the wind, with 
some device which glowed red in the setting 
sun. Nigel shaded his eyes and stared with 
wrinkled brow. 

“Tt is not the arms of England nor yet 
the lilies of France, nor is it the ermine of 
Brittany,” said he. “He who holds this 
castle fights for his own hand, since his own 
device flies above it. Surely it is a head 
gules on an argent field.” 

“The bloody head on a silver tray !” cried 
the Frenchman. “ Was I not warned against 
him? This is not a man, friend Nigel. It 
is a monster who wars upon English, French, 
and all Christendom. Have you not heard 
of the Butcher of La Brohiniére ?” 

“ Nay, I have not heard of him.” 

“ His name is accursed in France. Have 
I not been told also that he put to death 
this very year Gilles de St. Pol, a friend of 
the English King ?” 

“Yes ; in very truth it comes back to my 
mind now that I heard something of this 
matter in Calais before we started.” 

“Then there he dwells, and God guard 
you if ever you pass under yonder portal, for 
no prisoner has ever come forth alive. Since 
these wars began he hath been a King to 
himself, and the plunder of eleven years lies 
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in yonder cellars. How can justice come to 
him, when no man knows who owns the 
land? But when we have packed you all 
back to your island, by the Blessed Mother 
of God we have a heavy debt to pay to the 
man who dwells in yonder pile !” 

But even as they watched the trumpet-call 
burst forth once more. It came, not from 
the castle, but from the farther end of the 
valley. It was answered by a second call 
from the walls. Then in a long, straggling 
line there came a wild troop of marauders, 
streaming homewards from some foray. In 
the van, at the head of a body of spearmen, 
rode a tall and burly man, clad in brazen 
armour, so that he shone like a golden 
image in the slanting rays of the sun. His 
helmet had been lovsened from his gorget, 
and was held before him -on his horse’s 
neck. A great tangled beard flowed over 
his breastplate and his hair hung down 
as far behind. A _ squire at his elbow 
bore high the banner of the bleeding 
head. Behind the spearmen were a line of 
heavily-laden mules, and on either side of 
them a drove of poor country-folk, who were 
being herded into the castle. Lastly came a 
second strong troop of mounted spearmen, 
who conducted a score or more of prisoners 
who marched together in a solid body. Nigel 
stared at them, and then, springing on his 
horse, he urged it along the shelter of the 
ridge so as to reach unseen a spot which was 
close to the castle gate. He had scarce 
taken up his new position when the cavalcade 
reached the drawbridge and, amid yells of 
welcome from those upon the wall, filed in a 
thin line across it. Nigel stared hard once 
more at the prisoners in the rear, and so 
absorbed was he by the sight that he had 
passed the rocks and was standing sheer upon 
the summit. 

“By St. Paul!” he cried. “It must 
indeed be so. I see their russet jackets. 
They are English archers.” 

As he spoke the hindmost one, a strongly- 
built, broad-shouldered man, looked round 
and saw the gleaming figure above him upon 
the hill, with open helmet, and the five roses 
glowing upon his breast. With a sweep of 
his hands he had thrust his guardians aside, 
and for a moment was clear of the throng. 

“Squire Loring! Squire Loring!” he 
cried. “It is I, Aylward the archer! It 
is I, Samkin Aylward!” The next minute 
a dozen hands had seized him, his cries were 
muffled with a gag, and he was hurled, the 
last of the band, through the black and 
threatening archway of the gate. Then with 
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a clang the two iron wings came to- 
gether, the portcullis swung upwards, and 
captives and captors, 
robbers and _ booty, 
were all swallowed up 
within the grim and 
silent fortress. 


)UIRE LORING! SQUIRE LORING!" HE CRIED. 
CHAPTER XX. 
HOW THE ENGLISH ATTEMPTED THE CASTLE 
OF LA BROHINIERE. 


For some minutes Nigel remained motion- 
less upon the crest of the hill, his heart like 
lead within him, and his eyes fixed upon the 
huge grey walls which contained his unhappy 
henchman. He was roused by a sympathetic 
hand upon his shoulder and the voice of his 
young prisoner in his ear. 

“Peste!” said he. “They have some of 
your birds in their cage, have they not? 
What then, my friend? Keep your heart 
high. Is it not the chance of war, to-day to 
them, to-morrow to thee, and death at last 
for us all? And yet I had rather they were 
in any hands than those of Oliver the 


Butcher.” 
“ By St. Paul! we cannot suffer it,” cried 


Nigel, distractedly. 


“This man has come 
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with me from my 
own home. He 
has stood between 
me and death be- 
fore now. It goes 
to my very heart 
that he should call 
upon me in vain. 
I pray you, Raoul, 
to use your wits, 
for mine are all 
curdled in my 
head. Tell me 
what I should do 
and how I may 
bring him help.” 
The Frenchman 


shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“As easy to 
get a lamb un- 


scathed out of a 
wolves’ lair as a 
prisoner safe from 
La Brohiniére. 
Nay, Nigel, 
whither do you 
go? Have you 
indeed taken 
leave of your 
wits ?” 

The squire had 
spurred his horse 
down the hill-side 
and never halted 
until he was within 
a bow-shot of the 
gate. The French 

prisoner followed 
hard behind him with a buzz of reproaches 
and expostulations. 

“You are mad, Nigel!” 
do you hope to do then? 
the castle with your own hands? 
halt, in the name of the Virgin!” 

But Nigel had no plan in his head, and 
only obeyed the fevered impulse to do some- 
thing to ease his thoughts. He paced his 
horse up and down, waving his hand and 
shouting insults and challenges to the garri- 
son. Over the high wall a hundred jeering 
faces looked down upon him. So rash and 
wild was his action that it seemed to those 
within to mean some trap. Therefore the 
drawbridge was still held high and none 
ventured forth to seize him. A few long- 
range arrows pattered on the rocks, and then 
with a deep booming sound a huge stone, 
hurled from a mangonel, sang over the head 


he cried. “What 
Would you carry 
Halt, man, 
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of the two squires and crashed into splinters 
amongst the boulders behind them. ‘The 
Frenchman seized Nigel’s bridle and forced 
him farther from the gateway. 

“ By the dear Virgin!” he cried, “I care 
not to have those pebbles about my ears, yet 
I cannot go back alone, so it is very clear, 
my crazy comrade, that you must come also. 
Now we are beyond their reach! But see, 
my friend Nigel, who are those who crown 
the height ?” 

The sun had sunk behind the western 
ridge, but the glowing sky was fringed at its 
lower edge by a score of ruddy twinkling 
points. A body of horsemen showed hard 
and black upon the bare hill. Then they 
dipped down the slope into the valley, whilst 
a band of footmen followed behind. 

“They are my people,” cried Nigel, joy- 
ously. “Come, my friend, hasten that we 
may take counsel what we shall do.” 

Sir Robert Knolles rode a bowshot in front 
of his men, and his brow was as black as 
night. Beside him, with crestfallen face, his 
horse bleeding, his armour dinted and soiled, 
was the hot-headed knight, Sir James Astley. 
A fierce discussion raged between them. 

“TI have done my devoir as best I might,” 
said Astley. 
* Alone I had ten 
of them at my 
sword point. I 
know not how I 
have lived to tell 
it.” 

“ What is your 
devoir to me? 
Where are my 
thirty bowmen ?” 
cried Knolles, in 
bitter wrath. “Ten 
lie dead upon the 
ground and twenty 
are worse than 
dead in yonder 
castle. And all be- 
cause you must 
needs showall men 
how bold you are, 
and ride into a 
bushment such as 
a child could see. 
Alas, for my own folly, that 
ever I should have trusted 
such a one as you with the 
handling of men!” 

“By God, Sir Robert, you 
shall answer to me _ for 
those words !” cried Astley, 
Vol. xxxii.—32, 
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with a choking voice. “ Never has a man dared 
to speak to me as you have done this day.” 

“So long as I hold the King’s order I 
shall be master, and, by the Lord, I will 
hang you, James, on a near tree if I have 
further cause of offence. How now, Nigel? 
I see by yonder white horse that you, at 
least, have not failed me. I will speak with 
you anon. Sir Thomas Percy, bring up your 
men, and let us gather round this castle, for, 
as I hope for my soul’s salvation, I will not 
leave it until I have my archers or the head 
of him who holds them.” 

That night the English lay thick round the 
fortress of La Brohinitre so that none might 
come forth from it. But if none could come 
forth it was hard to see how any could win 
their way in, for it was full of men, the walls 
were high and strong, and a deep dry ditch 
girt it round. But the hatred and fear 
which its master had raised over the whole 
countryside could now be plainly seen, for 
during the night the brushwood men and the 
villagers came in from all parts with offers of 
such help as they could give for the intaking 
of the castle. Knolles set them cutting 
bushes and tying them into faggots. When 


morning came he rode out before the wall 





** BESIDE HIM, WITH CRESTFALLEN FACE, HIS HORSE BLEEDING, HIS ARMOUR DINTED 
AND SOILED, WAS THE HOT-HEADED KNIGHT, SIR JAMES ASTLEY.” 
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and held counsel with his knights and 
squires as to how he should enter it. 

“By noon,” said he, “we shall have so 
many faggots that we may make our way 
over the ditch. Then we will beat in the 
gate and so win a footing.” 

The young Frenchman had come with 
Nigel to the conference, and now, amid the 
silence which followed the leader’s proposal, 
he asked if he might be heard. He was 
clad in the brazen armour which Nigel had 
taken from the Red Ferret. 

“It may be that it is not for me to join in 
your council,” said he “seeing that I am a 
prisoner and a Frenchman. But this man 
is the enemy of all, and we of France owe 
him a debt even as you do, since many a 
good Frenchman has died in his cellars. 
For this reason I crave to be heard.” 

“ We will hear you,” said Knolles, coldly. 

“T have come from Evran yesterday,” 
said he. “Sir Henry Spinnefort, Sir Peter 
la Roye, and many other brave knights and 
squires lie there with a good company of 
men, all of whom would very gladly join with 
you to destroy this Butcher and his castle, 
for it is well known amongst us that his 
deeds are neither good nor fair. There are 
also bombards which we could drag over the 
hills, and so beat down this iron gate. If 
you so order it I will ride to Evran and 
bring my companions back with me.” 

“Indeed, Robert,” said Percy, “it is in 
my mind that this Frenchman speaks very 
wisely and well.” 

“And when we have taken the castle— 
what then?” asked Knolles, scanning him 
with his hard, grey eyes. 

“Then you could go upon your way, fair 
sir, and we upon ours. Or, if it please you 
better, you could draw together on yonder 
hill and we on this one, so that the valley 
lies between us. ‘Then if any cavalier wished 
to advance himself or to shed a vow and 
exalt his lady, an opening might be found for 
him. Surely it would be shame if so many 
brave men drew together and no small deed 
were to come of it.” 

Nigel clasped his captive’s hand to show 
his admiration and esteem, but Knolles 
shook his head. 

“Things are not ordered thus, save in the 
tales of the minstrels,” said he. “I have no 
wish that your people at Evran should know 
our numbers or our plans. I am not in this 


land for knight-errantry, but I am here to 
make head against the King’s enemies. 
no one aught else to say?” 

Percy pointed to 


Has 


the small outlying 
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fortalice upon the knoll, on which also flew 
the flag of the bloody head. 

“This smaller castle, Robert, is of no 
great strength, and cannot hold more than 
fifty men. It is built, as I conceive it, that 
no one should seize the high ground and 
shoot down into the other. Why should we 
not turn all our strength upon it since it is 
the weaker of the twain ?” 

But again the young leader shook his head. 

“If I should take it,” said he, “I am still 
no nearer to my desire, nor will it avail me 
in getting back my bowmen. It may cost a 
score of men, and what profit shall I have 
from it? Had I bombards I might place 
them on yonder hill, but having none it is 
of little use to me.” 

“It may be,” said Nigel, “that they have 
scant food or water, and so must come forth 
to fight us.” 

“T have made inquiry of the peasants,” 
Knolles answered, “and they are of one 
mind that there is a well within the castle 
and good store of food. Nay, gentlemen, 
there is no way before us save to take it by 
arms, and no spot where we can attempt it 
save through the great gate. Soon we will 
have so many faggots that we can cast them 
down into the ditch and so win our way 
across. I have ordered them to cut a pine 
tree on the hill and shear the branches so 
that we may beat down the gate with it. 
But what is now amiss, and why do they run 
forward to the castle ?” 

A buzz had risen from the soldiers in the 
camp, and they all crowded in one direction, 
rushing towards the castle wall. The knights 
and squires rode after them, and when in 
view of the main gate the cause of the dis- 
turbance lay before them. On the tower 
above the portal three men were standing in 
the garb of English archers, ropes round 
their necks and their hands bound behind 
them. Their comrades surged below them 
with cries of recognition and of pity. 

“Tt is Ambrose,” cried one. “Surely it 
is Ambrose of Ingleton.” 

“ Yes, in truth, I see his yellow hair. And 
the other, him with the beard, it is Lockwood 
of Skipton. Alas for his wife who keeps the 
booth by the bridge head of Ribble! I wot 
not who the third may be.” 

“It is little Johnny Alspaye, the youngest 
man in the Company,” cried old Wat, with 
the tears running down his cheeks; “’twas I 
who brought him from his home. Alas! 
Alas! Foul fare the day that ever I coaxed 
him from his mother’s side that he might 
perish in a far land!” 











SIR 


There was the sudden flourish of a 
trumpet and the drawbridge fell. 
Across it strode a portly man with a 
faded herald’s coat. He halted warily 
upon the farther side, and his voice 
boomed like a drum. 

“1 would speak with your leader,” 
he cried. 

Knolles rode forward. 

“Have I your knightly 
word that I may advance 
unscathed with all courteous 
entreaty as befits a herald?” 

Knolles nodded his head. 
The man came slowly and 
pompously forward. 

“‘T am the messenger and 
liege servant,” said he, “of 
the high baron, Oliver de 
St. Yvon, Lord of La Bro- 
hinitre. He bids me to 
say that if you continue 
your journey and molest 
him no further he will en- 
gage upon his part to make 
no further attack upon you. 
As to the men whom he 
holds he will enrol them in 
his own honourable service, 
for he has need of long 
bowmen, and has heard 
much of their skill. But if 
you constrain him, or cause 
him further displeasure by 
remaining before his castle, 
he hereby gives you warn- 
ing that he will hang these three men 
over his gateway, and every morning 
another three until all have been 
slain. This he has sworn upon the 
rood of Calvary, and as he has said, so will 
he do, upon jeopardy of his soul.” 

Robert Knolles looked grimly at the 
messenger. 

“You may thank the saints that you have 
had my promise,” said he, “else would I 
have stripped that lying tabard from thy back 
and the skin beneath it from thy bones, that 
thy master might have a fitting answer to his 
message. Tell him that I hold him and all 
that are within his castle as hostage for the 
lives of my men, and that should he dare to 
do them scathe he and every man that is with 
him shall hang upon his battlements. Go, 
and go quickly, lest my patience fail.” 

There was that in Knolles’s cold grey eyes 
and.in his manner of speaking those last 
words which sent the portly envoy back at a 
quicker gait than he had come. As he 
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vanished into the gloomy arch of the gate- 
way the drawbridge swung up with creak and 
rattle behind him. A few minutes later a rough- 
bearded fellow stepped out over the portal 
where the condemned archers stood, and 
seizing the first by the shoulders he thrust 
him over the wall. A cry burst from the 
man’s lips and a deep groan from those of 
his comrades below as he fell with a jerk 
which sent him half-way up to the parapet 
again, and then, after dancing like a child’s 
toy, swung slowly backwards and forwards 
with limp limbs and twisted neck. 

The hangman turned and bowed in mock 
reverence to the spectators beneath him. He 
had not yet learned in a land of puny archers 
how sure and how strong was the English bow. 
Half-a-dozen men, old Wat amongst them, 
had run forward towards the wall. They 
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were too late to save their comrades, but at 
least their deaths were speedily avenged. 
The man was in the act of pushing off the 
second prisoner when an arrow crashed 
through his head, and he fell stone dead 
upon the parapet. But even in falling he 
had given the fatal thrust, and a second 
russet figure swung beside the first against 
the dark background of the castle wall. 

There on'y remained the young lad, Johnny 
Alspaye, who stood shaking with fear, an abyss 
below him, and the voices of those who 
would hurl him over it behind. There was 
a long pause before anyone would come 
forth to dare those deadly arrows. ‘Then a 
fellow, crouching double, ran forward from 
the shelter, keeping the young archer’s body 
as a shield between himself and danger. 

“ Aside, John, aside !” cried his comrades 
from below. 

The youth sprang as far as the rope would 
allow him, and slipped it half over his face 
in the effort. Three arrows flashed past his 
side, and two of them buried themselves in 
the body of the man behind. A howl of 
delight burst from the spectators as he 
dropped first upon his knees and then upon 
his face. A life for a life was no bad bargain. 
But it was only a short respite which the skill 
of his comrades had given to the young 
archer. Over the parapet there appeared a 
ball of brass, then a pair 
of great brazen shoulders, 
and lastly the full figure of 
an armoured man. He 
walked to the edge, 
and they heard his 
hoarse guffaw of 
Jaughter as the ar- 
rows clanged and 
clattered against 
his impenetrable 
mail. He slapped 
his breastplate, as 
he jeered at them. 
Well he knew that 
at the distance no 
dart ever sped by 
mortal hands could 
cleave through his 
plates of metal. 
So he stood, the 
great, burly 
Butcher of La Bro- 
hiniére, with head 
uptossed, laughing 
insolently at his 
foes. Then, with slow 


and ponderous tread, he 
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walked towards his boy victim, seized him 
by the ear, and dragged him across so that 
the rope might be straight. Seeing that the 
noose had slipped across the face, he tried to 
push it down, but the mail glove hampering 
him, he pulled it off, and grasped the rope 
above the lad’s head with his naked hand. 
Quick as a flash old Wat’s arrow had sped, 
and the Butcher sprang back with a howl of 
pain, his hand skewered by a cloth-yard shaft. 
As he shook it furiously at his enemies a 
second grazed his knuckles. With a brutal 
kick of his metal-shod foot he hurled young 
Alspaye over the edge, looked down for a 
few moments at his death agonies, and then 
walked slowly from the parapet, nursing 
his dripping hand, the arrows still ringing 
loudly upon his back-piece as he went. 
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SIR 


The archers below, enraged at the death 
of their comrades, leaped and howled like a 
pack of ravening wolves. 

“By St. Dunstan,” said Percy, looking 
round at their flushed faces, “‘if ever we are 
to carry it now is the moment, for these men 
will not be stopped if hate can take them 
forward.” 

“ You are right, Thomas!” cried Knolles. 
“Gather together twenty men-at-arms, each 
with his shield to cover him. Astley, do 
you place the bowmen so that no head may 
show at window or parapet. Nigel, I pray 
you to order the countryfolk forward with 
their fardels of faggots. Let the others 
bring up the lopped pine tree which lies 
yonder behind the horse lines. Ten men- 
at-arms can bear it on the right, and ten on 
the left, having shields over their heads. The 
gate once down let every man rush in, and 
God help the better cause !” 

Swiftly and yet quietly the dispositions 
were made, for these were old soldiers whose 
daily trade was war. In little groups the 
archers formed in front of each slit or crevice 
in the walls, whilst others scanned the battle- 
ments with wary eyes and sped an arrow at 
every face which gleamed for an instant 
above them. The garrison shot forth a 
shower of crossbow bolts and an occasional 
stone from their engine, but. so deadly was 
the hail which rained upon them that they 
had no time to dwell upon their aim, and 
their discharges were wild and _ harmless. 
Under cover of the shafts of the bowmen a 
line of peasants ran unscathed to the edge of 
the ditch, each hurling in the bundle which 
he bore in his arms and then hurrying back 
for another one. In twenty minutes a broad 
pathway of faggots lay level with the ground 
upon one side and the gate upon the other. 
With the loss of two peasants slain by bolts 
and one archer crushed by a stone the ditch 
had been filled up. All was ready for the 
battering-ram. 

With a shout twenty picked men rushed 
forward with the pine tree under their arms, 
the heavy end turned towards the gate. 
The arbalestiers on the tower leaned over 
and shot into the midst of them, but could 
not stop their advance. Two dropped, but 
the others, raising their shields, ran onwards 
still shouting, crossed the bridge of faggots, 
and came with a thundering crash against 
the door. It splintered from base to arch, 
but kept its place. Swinging their mighty 
weapon, the storming party thudded and 
crashed upon the gate, every blow loosening 
and widening the cracks which rent it from 
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end toend. The three knights with Nigel, 
the Frenchman Raoul, and the other squires 
stood beside the ram, cheering on the men, 
and chanting to the rhythm of the swing 
with a loud “Ha!” at every blow. A great 
stone loosened from the parapet roared 
through the air and struck Sir James Astley 
and another of the attackers, but Nigel and 
the Frenchman had taken their places in an 
instant, and the ram thudded and smashed 
with greater energy than ever. Another 
blow and another! The lower part was 
staving inwards, but the great central bar 
still held firm. Surely another minute would 
beat it from its sockets. 2 

But suddenly from above there cam@ a 
great deluge of liquid. A hogshead of it Bad 
been tilted from the battlement until soldiérs, 
bridge, and ram were equally drenched in 
yellow slime. Knolles rubbed his gaugtlet 
in it, held it to his visor, and smelled it. + 

“ Back! back!” he cried. “ Back before 
it is too late!” 

There was a small barred window above 
their heads at the side of the gate. A ruddy 
glare shone through it, and then a blazing 
torch was tossed down upon them. +In a 
moment the oil had caught and thejwhole 


place was a sheet of flame. The fir tre that 
they carried, the faggots beneath the, their 
very weapons were all in a blaze. right 


and left the men sprang down int@&the dry 
ditch, rolling with screams upon the ground 
in their endeavour to extinguish the flames 
The knights and squires, protected by their 
armour, strove hard, stamping and slapping, 
to help those who had but leather jackets 
to shield their bodies. From above a cease- 
less shower of darts and of stones was 
poured down upon them, while on the other 
hand the archers, seeing the greatness of the 
danger, ran up to the edge of the ditch, and 
shot fast and true at every face which showed 
above the wall. Scorched, wearied, and be- 
draggled, the remains of the storming party 
clambered out of the ditch as best they 
could, clutching at the friendly hands held 
down to them, and so limped their way back 
amid the taunts and howls of their enemies. 
A long pileof smouldering cinders was all that 
remained of their bridge, and on it Astley 
and six other red-hot men lay glowing in 
their armour. Knolles clenched his hands 
as he looked back at the ruin that was 
wrought, and then surveyed the group of men 
who stood or lay around him nursing their 
burned limbs and scowling up at the exultant 
figures who waved on the castle wall. Badly 
scorched himself, the young leader had no 
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thought for his own injuries in the rage and 
grief which racked his soul. 

“We will build another bridge,” he cried. 
“Set the peasants binding faggots once 
more.” 

But a thought had flished through Nigel’s 
mind. 

“See, fair sir,” said he. “The nails of 
yonder door are red-hot and the wood as 
white as ashes. Surely we may break our 
way through it.” 

“By the Virgin, you speak truly,” cried 
the French squire. “If we can cross the 
ditch the gate will not stop us. Come, 
Nigel, for our fair ladies’ sakes, I will race 
you who will reach it first, England or 
France.” 

Alas for all the wise words of the good 
Chandos! Alas for all the lessons in order 


and discipline learned from the wary Knolles. 
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In an instant, forgetful of 
all things but this noble 
challenge, Nigel was run- 
ning at the top of his speed 
for the burning gate. Close 
at his heels was the French- 
man, blowing and gasping, 
as he clashed along in his 
brazen armour. Behind 
came a stream of howling 
archers and men-at-arms, 
like a flood which has 
broken its dam. Down they 
slipped intothe ditch, rushed 
across it, and clambered on 
each other’s backs up the 
opposite side. Nigel, Raoul, 
and two archers gained a 
foothold in front of the 
burning gate at the same 
moment. With blows and 
kicks they burst it to pieces, 
and dashed with a yell of 
triumph through a spray of 
sparks into the dark arch- 
way beyond. 

For a moment they 
thought with mad rapture 
that the castle had been 
carried. A dark tunnel lay 
before them, down which 
they rushed. But, alas! at 
the farther end it was blocked by 
a second gateway as strong as 
that which had been burned. In 
vain they beat upon it with their 
swords and axes. On each side 
the tunnel was pierced with slits, 
and the crossbow bolts, discharged 
at only a few yards’ distance, crashed through 
armour as if it were cloth and laid man after 
man upon the stones. They raged and leaped 
before the great, iron-clamped barrier, but the 
wall itself was as easy to tear down. It was bitter 
to draw back, but it was madness to remain. 
Nigel looked round and saw that half his 
men were down. At the same moment Raoul 
sank with a gasp at his feet, a bolt driven to its 
socket through the links of the camail which 
guarded his neck. Some of the archers seeing 
that certain death awaited them were already 
running back to escape from the fatal passage. 

“By St. Paul!” cried Nigel, hotly. 
“Would you leave our wounded where 
this Butcher may lay his hands upon them ? 
Let the archers shoot inwards and hold them 
back from the slits. Now let each man raise 
one of our comrades lest we leave our honour 
in the gate of this castle.” 
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With a mighty effort he had raised Raoul 
upon his shoulders and staggered with him 
to the edge of the ditch. Several men were 
waiting below where the steep bank shielded 
them from the arrows, and to them Nigel 
handed down his wounded friend, and each 
archer in turn did the same. Again and 
again Nigel went back, until no one lay in 
the tunnel save seven who had died there. 
Thirteen wounded were laid in the shelter of 
the ditch and there they must remain until 
night came to cover them. Meanwhile the 
bowmen on the farther side protected them 
from attack, and also prevented the enemy 
from all attempts to build up the outer gate. 
The gaping, smoke-blackened arch was all 
that they could show for a loss of thirty men, 
but that at least Knolles was determined to 
keep. 

Burned and bruised, but unconscious of 
either pain or fatigue for the turmoil of his 
spirit within him, Nigel knelt by the French- 
man and loosened his helmet. The girlish 
face of the young squire was white as chalk, 
and the haze of death was gathering over his 
violet eyes, but a faint smile played round 
his lips as he looked up at his English 
comrade. 

“T shall never see Beatrice again,” he 
whispered. “I pray you, Nigel, that when 
there is a truce you will journey as far as 
my father’s chateau and tell him how his 
son died. Young Gaston will rejoice, for 
to him come the land and the coat, the 
war-cry and the profit. See them, Nigel, 
and tell them that I was as forward as the 
others.” 

“Indeed, Raoul, no man could have 
carried himself with more honour or won 
more worship than you have done this day. 
I will do your behest when the time comes.” 

“Surely you are happy, Nigel,” the dying 
squire murmured, “for this day has given 
you one more deed which you may lay at the 
feet of your lady-love.” 

“Tt might have been so had we carried 
the gate,” Nigel answered, sadly; “but by 
St. Paul! I cannot count it a deed where 
I have come back with my purpose unful- 
filled. But this is no time, Raoul, to talk of 
my small affairs. If we take the castle and I 
bear a good part in it, then perchance all 
this may indeed avail.” 

The Frenchman sat up with that strange 
energy which comes often as the harbinger of 
death. 

“You wiil win your Lady Mary, Nigel, and 
your great deeds will be not three but a 
score, so that in all Christendom there shall 
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be no man of blood and coat-armour who 
has not heard your name and your fame. 
This I tell you—I, Raoul de la Roche Pierre 
de Bras, dying upon the field of honour. 
And now kiss me, sweet friend, and lay me 
back, for the mists close around me and I 
am gone.” 

With tender hands the squire lowered his 
comrade’s head, but even as he did so there 
came a choking rush of blood, and the soul 
had passed. So died a gallant cavalier of 
France, and Nigel, as he knelt in the ditch 
beside him, prayed that his own end might be 
as noble and as debonair. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
HOW THE SECOND MESSENGER WENT TO 
COSFORD. 

UNDER cover of night the wounded men 
were lifted from the ditch and carried back, 
whilst pickets of archers were advanced to 
the very gate so that none should re-build it. 
Nigel, sick at heart over his own failure, the 
death of his prisoner, and his fears for 
Aylward, crept back into the camp, but his 
cup was not yet full, for Knolles was waiting 
for him with a tongue which cut like a whip- 
lash. Who was he, a raw squire, that he 
should lead an attack without orders? See 
what his crazy knight-errantry had brought 
about ! Twenty men had been destroyed by 
it, and nothing gained. Their blood was on 
his head. Chandos should hear of his con- 
duct. He should be sent back to England 
when the castle had fallen. Such were the 
bitter words of Knolles, the more bitter 
because Nigel felt in his heart that he 
had indeed done wrong, and that Chandos 
would have said the same, though, per- 
chance, in kinder words. He listened in 
silent respect, as his duty was, and then, 
having saluted his leader, he withdrew apart, 
threw himself down amongst the bushes and 
wept the hottest tears of his life, sobbing 
bitterly with his face between his hands. He 
had striven hard, and yet everything had gone 
wrong with him. He was bruised, burned, 
and aching from head to foot. Yet so high 
is the spirit above the body that all was 
nothing compared to the sorrow and shame 
which racked his soul. 

But a little thing changed the current of 
his thoughts and brought some peace to his 
mind. He had slipped off his mail gauntlets, 
and as he did so his fingers lit upon the tiny 
bangle which Mary had fastened there when 
they stood together upon St. Catherine’s Hill 
on the Guildford Road. He remembered 
the motto curiously worked in filigree of 
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“HE THREW HIMSELF DOWN AMONG THE 
BUSHES AND WEPT THE HOTTEST TEARS 
OF HIS LIFE.” 


gold. It ran, “ Fas ce gue dots, adviegne que 
pourra—c'est commandé au chevalier.” The 
words rang in his weary brain. He had 


done what seemed right, come what might. 
It had gone awry, it is true, but all things 
human may do that. If he had carried the 
castle he felt that Knolles would have for- 
given and forgotten all else. If he had not 
carried it, it was no fault of his. No man 
could have done more. If Mary could see 
she would surely have approved. Dropping 
into sleep he saw her dark face, shining with 
pride and with pity, stooping over him as he 
lay. She stretched out her hand in his 
dream and touched him on the shoulder. 
He sprang up and rubbed his eyes, for fact 
had woven itself into dream in the strange 
way that it does, and someone was, indeed, 
leaning over him in the gloom, and shaking 
him from his slumbers. But the gentle 
voice and soft touch of the Lady Mary had 
changed suddenly to the harsh accents and 
rough grip of Black Simon, the fierce Norfolk 
man-at-arms. 

“Surely, you are the Squire Loring?” he 
said, peering close to his face in the darkness. 

“Tam he. What then?” 


“T have searched through the camp for 
you, but when I saw the great horse tethered 
near these bushes, I thought you would be 
found hard by. 
you.” 

“* Speak on.” 

“This man Aylward, the bowman, was my 


I would have a word with 
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friend, and it is 
the nature that 
God has given me 
to love my friends 
even as I hate my 
foes. He is also 
thy servant, and it 
has seemed to me 
that you love him 
well.” 

“T have good 
cause so to do.” 

“Then you and 
I, Squire Loring, 
have more reason 
to strive on his be- 
half than any of 
these others, who 
think more of 
taking the castle 
than of saving 
those who are cap- 
tives within. Do 
you not see that 
such a man as 
this robber lord would, when all else had 
failed him, most surely cut the throats of 
his prisoners at the last instant before the 
castle fell, knowing well that come what 
might he would have short shrift himself? 
Is that not certain ?” 

“ By St. Paul! I had not thought of it.” 

“T was with you, hammering at the inner 
gate,” said Simon, “and yet once when I 
thought it was giving way I said in my 
heart ‘Good-bye, Samkin. I shall never see 
you more.’ ‘This Baron has gall in his soul, 
even as I have myself, and do you think that 
I would give up my prisoners alive, if I were 
constrained so to do? No, no; had we won 
our way this day it would have been thc 
death-stroke for them all.” 

“Tt may be that you are right, Simon,” 
said Nigel, “and the thought of it should 
assuage our grief. But if we cannot save 
them by taking the castle, then surely they 
are lost indeed.” 

“It may be so, or it may not,” Simon 
answered, slowly. “It is in my mind that if 
the castle were taken very suddenly, and in 
such a fashion that they could not foresee it, 
then perchance we might get the prisoners 
before they could do them scathe.” 

Nigel bent forward eagerly, his hand on 
the soldier’s arm. 

“You have some plan in your mind, 
Simon. Tell me what it is.” 

“T had wished to tell Sir Robert, but he 
is preparing the assault for to-morrow and 
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will not be turned from his purpose. I have, 
indeed, a plan, but whether it be good or 
not I cannot say until I have tried it. But 
first I will tell you what put it into my 
thoughts. Know, then, that this morning 
when I was in yonder ditch I marked one 
of their men upon the wall. He was a big 
man with a white face, red hair, and a touch 
of St. Anthony’s fire upon the cheek.” 

“* But what has this to do with Aylward ?” 

“T will show you. This evening, after the 
assault, I chanced to walk with some of my 
fellows round yonder small fort upon the 
knoll to see if we could spy a weak spot in 
it. Some of them came to the wall to curse 
us, and among them whom should I see but 
a big man with a white face, red hair, and a 
touch of Anthony’s fire upon his cheek. 
What make you of that, Squire Nigel ?” 

“That this man had crossed from the 
castle to the fort.’ 

“In good sooth, it must indeed be so. 
There are not two such kenspeckled men in 
the world. But if he crossed from the castle 
to the fort it was not above the ground, for 
our own people were between.” 

“ By St. Paul, I see your meaning!” cried 
Nigel. “It is in your mind that there is a 
passage under the earth from one to the 
other ?” 

“T am well sure of it.” 

“Then, if we should take the small fort, 
we may pass down this tunnel, and so carry 
the great castle also.” 

‘Such a thing might happen,” said Simon, 
“and yet it is dangerous also; for surely 
those in the castle would hear our assault 
upon the fort, and so be warned to bar the 
passage against us, and to slay the prisoners 
before we could come.” 

“ What, then, is your rede?” 

“Could we find where the tunnel lay, 
Squire Nigel, I know not what is to prevent 
us from digging down upon it and breaking 
into it so that both fort and castle are at our 
mercy before either knows that we are there.” 

Nigel clapped his hands with joy. 

“’Fore God!” he cried. “It is a most 
noble plan! But, alas, Simon, I see not how 
we can tell the course of this passage or 
where we should dig.” 

“T have peasants yonder with spades,’ 
said Simon. “There are two of my friends, 
Harding of Barnstaple and West-country 
Will, who are waiting for us with their gear. 
If you will come to lead us, Squire Nigel, 
we are ready to venture our bodies in the 
attempt.” 


What would Knolles say in case they 
Vol. xxxii.—33. 
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failed? The thought flashed through Nigel’s 
mind, but another came swiftly behind it. 
He would not venture farther unless he 
found hopes of success. And if he did 
venture further he would put his life upon it. 
Giving that, he made amends for all errors. 
And if on the other hand success crowned 
their efforts, then Knolles would forgive his 
failure at the gateway. A minute later, every 
doubt banished from his mind, he was 
making his way through the darkness under 
the guidance of Black Simon. 

Outside the camp the two other men-at- 
arms were waiting for them, and the four 
advanced together. Presently a little group 
of figures loomed up in the darkness. It was 
a cloudy night, and a thin rain was falling 
which obscured both the castle and the fort, 
but a stone had been placed by Simon in the 
daytime which assured that they were between 
the two. 

“Ts blind Andreas there?” asked Simon. 

“Yes, kind sir, I am here,” said a voice. 

“This man,” said Simon, “ was once rich 
and of good repute, but he was beggared by 
this robber lord, who afterwards put out his 
eyes, so that he has lived for many years in 
darkness at the charity of others.” 

“ How can he help us in our enterprise if 
he be indeed blind ?” said Nigel. 

“Tt is for that very reason, fair lord, that 
he can be of greater service than any other 
man,” Simon answered, “ for it often happens 
that when a man has lost a sense the good 
God will strengthen those that remain. 
Hence it is that Andreas has such ears that 
he can hear the sap in the trees or the cheep 
of the mouse in its burrow. He has come to 
help us to find the tunnel.” 

“And I have found it,” said the blind 
man, proudly. “Here I have placed my 
staff upon the line of it. Twice as I lay there 
with my ear to the ground I have heard foot- 
steps pass beneath me.” 

“T trust you make no mistake, old man,” 
said Nigel. 

For answer the blind man raised his staff 
and smote twice upon the ground, once to 
the right and once to the left. The one 
gave a dull thud, the other a hollow boom. 

“Can you not hear that?” he asked. 
* Will you ask me now if I make a mistake ?” 

“ Indeed, we are much beholden to you!” 
cried Nigel. “Let the peasants dig then, 
and as silently as they may. Do you keep 
your ear upon the ground, Andreas, so that 
if anyone pass beneath us we shall be 
warned.” 

So, amid the driving rain, the little group 
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toiled in the darkness. The blind man lay 
silent, flat upon his face, and twice they 
heard his warning hiss and stopped their 
work, whilst someone passed beneath. In 
an hour they had dug down to a stone arch, 
which was clearly the outer side of the tunnel 
roof. Here was a sad obstacle, for it might 
take long to loosen a stone, and if their work 
were not done by the break of day then 
their enterprise was indeed hopeless. They 
loosened the mortar with a dagger and at 
last dislodged one small stone, which enabled 
them to get at the others. Presently a dark 
hole, blacker than the night around them, 
yawned at their feet, and their swords could 
touch no bottom to it. They had opened 
the tunnel. 

“T would fain enter it first,” said Nigel. 
“IT pray you to lower me down.” ‘They held 
him to the full length of their arms and then, 
letting him drop, they heard him land safely 
beneath them. An instant later the blind 
man started up with a low cry of alarm. 
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“T hear steps coming,” said he. “They 
are far off, but they draw nearer.” 

Simon thrust his head and neck down the 
hole. 

“Squire Nigel,” he whispered, “can you 
hear me?” 

“T can hear you, Simon.” 

** Andreas says that someone comes.” 

“Then cover over the hole,” came the 
answer. ‘Quick, I pray you, cover it over.” 

A mantle was stretched across it so that 
no glimmer of light should warn the new- 
comer. The fear was that he might have 
heard the sound of Nigel’s descent. But 
soon it was clear that he had not done so, 
for Andreas announced that he was still 
advancing. Presently Nigel could hear the 
distant thud of his feet. If he bore a lantern 
all was lost. But no gleam of light appeared 
in the black tunnel, and still the footsteps 
drew nearer. Nigel breathed a prayer of 
thanks to all his guardian saints as he 
crouched close to the slimy wall and waited 
breathless, his 
dagger in his hand. 
Nearer yet and 
nearer came the 
steps. He could 
hear the stranger’s 
coarse _ breathing 
in the darkness. 
Then, as he 
brushed past, Nigel 
bounded upon 
him with a tiger 
spring. There was 
one gasp of aston- 
ishment, and not 
a sound more, for 
the squire’s grip 
was on the man’s 
throat, and his 
body was pinned 
motionless against 
the wall. 

‘*Simon! 
Simon!” cried 
Nigel, loudly. 

The mantle was 


moved from the 
hole. 

“Have you a 
cord? Or your 
belts linked 
together may 
serve.” 

One of the 
peasants had a 


and Nigel 


rope, 
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soon felt it dangling against his hand. He 
listened, and there was no sound in the 
passage. For an instant he released his 
captive’s throat. A torrent of prayers and 
entreaties came forth. The man was shaking 
like a leaf in the wind. Nigel pressed the 
point of his dagger against his face and dared 
him to open his lips. Then he slipped the 
rope beneath his arms and tied it. 

“Pull him up!” he whispered, and for an 
instant the grey glimmer above him was 
obscured. 

“We have him, fair sir,” said Simon. 

“Then drop me the rope, and hold it 
fast.” 

A moment later Nigel stood among the 
group of men who had gathered round their 
captiye. It was too dark to see him and 
they dared not strike flint and steel. Simon 
passed his hand roughly over him and felt 


"THE SQUIRE'S GRIP WAS ON 


a fat, clean-shaven face, and a 
cloth gaberdine which hung to 
the ankles. 

“Who are you?” he 
whispered. “Speak the truth 
and speak it low, if you would 
ever speak again.” 

The man’s teeth 
chattered in his head 
with cold and fright 

“*T speak no English,” 
he murmured. 

“French, then,” said 
Nigel. 

“T am a holy priest 
of God. You court the 
ban of Holy Church 
when you lay hands 
upon me._ I pray you 
let me go upon my way, 


for there are those 
whom I would shrive 
and housel. If they 


should die in sin their 
damnation is upon you.” 

“ How are you called, 
then ?” 

“T am Dom Peter de 
Cervolles.” 

“De Cervolles, the 
arch - priest, he who 
heated the brazier when 
they burned out my 
eyes!” cried old Andreas. 
“Of all the devils in 
hell there is none fouler 
than this one. Friends, 
friends, if I have done 
aught for you this night, 
I ask but one reward, that ye let me have 
my will of this man.” 

But Nigel pushed the old man back. 

“There is no time for this,” he said. 
“Now, hark you, priest—if priest indeed you 
be—your gown and tonsure will not save you 
if you play us false, for we are here of a set 
purpose and we will go forward with it, come 
what may. Answer me, and answer me 
truly, or it will be an ill night for you. 
In what part of the castle does this tunnel 
enter ?” 

“In the lower cellar.” 

“ What is at the end?” 

“ An oaken door.” 

“Ts it barred ?” 

“ Yes, it is barred.” 

“ How would you have entered ?” 

“TI would have given the password.” 

“ Who, then, would have opened ?” 
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“ There is a guard within.” 

* And beyond him ?” 

“ Beyond him are the prison cells and the 
gaolers.” 

“ Who else would be afoot ? ” 

“No one save a guard at the gate and 
another on the battlement.” 

“ What, then, is the password ?” 

The man was silent. 

“The password, fellow!” The cold points 
of two daggers pricked his throat, but still 
he would not speak. 

“Where is the blind man?” asked Nigel. 
“Here, Andreas, you can have him and do 
what you will with him.” 

“ Nay, nay,” the priest whimpered. “ Keep 
him off me. Save me from blind Andreas! 
I will tell you everything.” 

“The password, then, this instant ! ” 

“Tt is ‘ Benedicite.’” 

“We have the password, Simon,” cried 
Nigel. “Come, then, let us on to the 
farther end. These peasants will guard the 
priest, and they will remain here lest we wish 
to send a message.” 

“Nay, fair sir, it is in my mind that we 
can do better,” said Simon. “ Let us take 
the priest with us, so that he who is within 
may know his voice.” 

“It is well thought of,” said Nigel; “and 
first let us pray together, for indeed this 
night may well be our last.” He and his 
three men-at-arms knelt in the rain and 
sent up their simple orisons, Simon still 
clutching tight to his prisoner’s wrist. The 
priest fumbled in his breast and drew some- 
thing forth. 

“It is the heart of the blessed Confessor 
Saint Enogat,” said he. “It may be that it 
will ease and assoil your souls if you would 
wish to handle it.” 

The four Englishmen passed the flat silver 
case from hand to hand, each pressing his 
lips devoutly upon it. Then they rose to 
their feet. Nigel was the first to lower him- 
self down the hole; then Simon, then the 
priest, who was instantly seized by the other 
two. The men-at-arms followed them. They 
had scarcely moved away from the hole when 
Nigel stopped. 

“Surely someone 
said he. 

They listened, but no whisper or rustle 
came from behind them. For a minute 
they paused and then resumed their journey 
through the dark. It seemed a long, long 
way, though in truth it was but a few hundred 
yards before they came to a door with a 
glimmer of yellow light around it, which 
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Nigel struck upon it 


barred their passage. 
with his hand. 

There was the rasping of a bolt and then a 
loud voice : “Is that you, priest?” 

“Yes, it is I,” said the prisoner, in a 
quavering voice. “Open, Arnold!” 

The voice was enough. ‘There was no 
question of passwords. The door swung 
inwards, and in an instant the janitor was 
cut down by Nigel and Simon. So sudden 
and so fieree-was the attack that, save for the 
thud of his body no sound was heard. A 
flood of light burst outwards into the passage, 
and the Englishmen stood with blinking eyes 
in its glare. In front of them lay a stone- 
flagged corridor, across which lay the dead 
body of the janitor. It had doors on either 
side of it, and another grated door at the 
farther end. A strange hubbub, a kind of 
low droning and whining filled the air. The 
four men were standing listening, full of 
wonder as to what this might mean, when a 
sharp cry came from behind them. The 
priest lay in a shapeless heap upon the 
ground and the blood was rushing from his 
gaping throat. Down the passage, a black 
shadow in the yellow light, there fled a 
crouching man, who clattered with a stick as 
he went. 

“Tt is Andreas,” cried West-country Will. 
“ He has slain him.” 

“Then it was he that I heard behind us,” 
said Nigel. “Doubtless he was at our very 
heels in the darkness. I fear that the priest’s 
cry has been heard.” 

“Nay,” said Simon, “there are so many 
cries that one more may well pass. Let us 
take this lamp from the wall and see what 
sort of devil’s den we have around us.” 

They opened the door upon the right, and 
so horrible a smell issued from it that they 
were driven backward. The lamp which 
Simon held forward showed a monkey-like 
creature mowing and grimacing in the 
corner, man or woman none could tell, but 
driven crazy by loneliness and horror. In 
the other cell was a grey-bearded man 
fettered to the wall, looking blankly before 
him, a body without a soul, yet with life still 
in him, for his dull eyes turned slowly in 
their direction. But it was from behind the 
central door at the end of the passage that 
the chorus of sad cries came which filled 
the air. 

“Simon,” said Nigel, “before we go 
farther we will take this outer door from its 
hinges. With it we will block this passage, 
so that at the worst we may hold our ground 
here until help comes. Do you back to the 
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camp as fast as your feet can bear you. Phe 
peasants will draw you upwards through the 
hole. Give my greetings to Sir Robert, and 
tell him that the castle is taken without fail 
if he come this way with fifty men. Say 
that we have made 
a lodgment within 
the walls. And tell 
him also, Simon, 
that I would 


counsel him to 





“THE PRIEST LAY IN A SHAPELESS HEAP UPON THE GROUND.” 


make a stir before the gateway, so that the 
guard may be held there whilst we make 
good our footing behind them. Go, good 
Simon, and lose not a moment.” 

But the man-at-arms shook his head. 

“Tt is I who have brought you here, fair 
sir, and here ' b'4> through fair and foul. 
But you speo- wisely and well, for Sir Robert 
should indeed be told what is going forward 
now that we have gone so far. Harding, do 
you go with all speed and bear the gentle 
Nigel’s message.” 









Reluctantly the man-at-arms sped upon 
his errand. They could hear the racing of 
his feet and the low jingle of his harness 
until they died away in the tunnel. Then 
the three companions approached the door 
at the end. It was 
their intention to wait 
where they were until 
help should come, but 
suddenly amid the 
babel of cries within 
there broke forth an 
English voice, shouting 
in torment. 

“ My God !” it cried, 
“T pray you, comrades, 
for a cup of water, as 
you hope for Christ’s 
mercy!” A shout of 
laughter, and the thud 
of a heavy blow fol- 
lowed the appeal. 

All the hot blood 
rushed to Nigel’s head 
at the sound, buzzing 
in his ears and throb- 
bing in his temples. 
There are times when 
the fiery heart of a man 
must overbear the cold 
brain of a soldier. With 
one bound he was at 
the door, with another 
he was through it, the 
men-at-arms at his 
heels. So strange was 
the scene before them 
that for an instant all 
three stood motionless 
with horror and sur- 
prise. 

It was a great vaulted 
chamber, brightly lit by 
many torches. At the 
farther end roared a 
great fire. In front of 
it three naked men 
were chained to posts in such a_ way 
that flinch as they might they could never 
get beyond the range of its scorching 
heat. Yet they were so far from it that no 
actual burn would be inflicted if they could 
but keep turning and shifting so as con- 
tinually to present some fresh portion of 
their flesh to the flames. Hence they 
danced and whirled in front of the fire, 
tossing ceaselessly this way and that within 
the compass of their chains, wearied to 
death, their protruding tongues cracked 
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“SO STRANGE WAS THE SCENE BEPORE THEM THAT 


and blackened with thirst, but unable for 
one instant to rest from their writhings and 
contortions. 

Even stranger was the sight at each side of 
the room, whence came that chorus of groans 
which had first struck upon the ears of Nigel 
and his companions. A line of great hogs- 
heads were placed alongside the walls, and 
within each sat a man, his head protruding 
from the top. As they moved within there was 
a constant splashing and washing of water. 
The white, wan faces all turned together as 
the door flew open, and a cry of amazement 
and of hope took the place of those long- 
drawn moans of despair. At the same 
instant two fellows clad in black, who had 
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been seated with a flagon of wine between 
them at a table near the fire, sprang wildly to 
their feet, staring with blank amazement at 
this sudden inrush. That instant of delay 
deprived them of their last chance of safety. 
Midway down the room was a flight of stone 
steps which led to the main door. Swift as 
a wild cat Nigel bounded towards it and 
gained the steps a stride or two before the 
jailers. They turned and made for the other 
which led to the passage, but Simon and his 
comrade were nearer to it than they. Two 
sweeping blows, two dagger thrusts into 
writhing figures, and the ruffians who worked 
the will of the Butcher lay dead upon the 
floor of their slaughter-house. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Pictures by Famous Amateurs. 


By RoNALD GRAHAM. 


XT is frequently one of the 
oddities of genius that it be- 
lieves itself capable of totally 
different achievement from 
that in which it has made 
its mark. A tragedian thinks 
intended for a great comedian; a 
humorist is convinced that 
Many of 





he is 
professional 
melodrama is his forte. 
our great writers succeeded in persuading 
themselves that, but for an accident or the 
taste of the time, the world would have been 


tears or 


richer by a great delineator of Nature, 
another Hogarth, another Turner, another 
Lee h. 

In sone Ss 
cases, of course, a 
there came a 
time of disillu- 
sionment, when 
the spell was 
broken and the 
artist threw 
down the brush | 
or pencil in ex- eg 
change for the | 
pen or the 
sword, reserving | 
his skill thence- | 
forward merely 
as a means of | 
diversion or | 
entertainment 
to his friends. 
I remember the 
late eminent 
soldier, Sir } 
Michael Bid- 
dulph, Black | 
Rod, telling me, | 
naively: “I was | 
born to be an L 
artist, but I 
drifted into 
soldiering.” His 
numerous pictures certainly showed great 
natural talent. General Baden-Powell might 
perhaps say the same. Sir Henry Thomp- 
son and Sir Harry Johnston are other names 
which will occur to the reader of amateur 
artists of distinction. The law and medicine 
have each spoilt (or saved) numerous budding 
painters. But the pen and pencil go most 
naturally hand in hand, although instances 
are very rare when writing and drawing are 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
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as meritorious in so equal a degree as they 
were in, let us say, the case of George du 
Maurier. 

The spectacle of Thackeray humbly 
waiting on young Charles Dickens with a 
portfolio of sketches, anxious to obtain 
the commission to illustrate “ Pickwick,” 
is almost pathetic. For years Thackeray 
toiled away in Paris, with brushes and 
palette, copying Gros and Watteau and 
Lucas von Leyden (“a better man than 
Diirer and as great as Raphael”); seem- 
ingly regarding his literary skill as 
mediocre in comparison with either. 
There can be 

doubt _ that 
Thackeray’s pen- 
and-ink draw- 


ings — whatever 
their imperfec- 
tions from the 


point of view of 
the art master— 
are full of a 
character of 
their own — just 
that kind of 


character which 
makes Cruik- 
shank’s_ designs 


so precious. But 
we are told that 
when he set out 
to be a painter 
in oils he took 
Bonington as his 
model, and re- 
solved to execute 
subject pictures 
in the fashion 
which was so 
. popular in that 
eae 3 day. A _ friend 
By W.M. THACKERAY. Of Thackeray’s 
youth has re- 
corded how he devoted several weeks to 
the portrait of a young lady with whom he 
was rather smitten, very much as Clive 
in the novel painted Ethel Newcome’s 
counterfeit presentment. “It was a dread- 
ful daub, but I did not dare to tell him so; 
and I think he afterwards came to this 
melancholy conclusion himself, for he after- 
wards destroyed it and never saw his fair 
sitter again.” 
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sh > alae le al Ts «the head of the young Spanish 

lady here given which he drew 

for the album of his sister 

Laetitia, afterwards the wife 

of his friend Henry Austin. 

This drawing is in colours, 

and no doubt was considered 

a very fine performance by the 

artist, who was then engaged 

| in Parliamentary reporting, } 

‘|! and who afterwards gave so 
much trouble to other artists 
illustrating his works. He had 
then ceased to draw at all, 
but he retained a certain 
knowledge of what drawings 
ought to be, a_ knowledge : 
which sharpened his criticism | 
and occasionally embarrassed 
Cruikshank, and after an in- 
terval of twenty years Luke 
Fildes and Marcus Stone. 

“TI am delighted with my 
faculty for drawing,” wrote the 
great musician, Mendelssohn. 
“It is a great pastime with 
me.” Yet the most one can 
say of the water-colours with 
which Mendelssohn _ literally 

A YOUNG SPANISH LADY. By CHARLES DICKENS. dowered his friends is that 
they are genteel productions, 

Numbers of Thackeray’s drawings exist, as never rugged or personal. Even the sketch- 
little unlike as may be to the sketches with books containing the fruits of his tour in the 
which he illustrated his early works. There Highlands are said by their present owner to 
are even canvases by him somewhere extant. contain nothing wild or robust. A placid 
One of the earliest 
sketches I have 
seen is a copy of 
a picture by Sal 
vator Rosa. An- 
other more _ fini- 
shed is apparently 
a portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, rather 
too plump of 
feature. This is 
reproduced on the 
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preceding page. 
Upon Dickens 
as an artist a 
paper has already 
appeared in THE 
STRAND MAGA 
ZINE, but the 
drawings there 
rendered were 
rather more crude 
or at least less THE ARTIST’S HOME. By F. MENDELSSOHN. 
la boured than Reproduced from “ Horsley's Recollections of a Royal Academician.” By permission of Mr. John Murray. 
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lake, a quiet glen, a distant view of town or 
village, with these Mendelssohn the artist 
contented himself. The sketch reproduced is 
one of several given to his friend, the father 
of the late J. C. Horsley, R.A., as a Christ- 
mas present away back in the “ forties,” and 
not long before the great musician’s untimely 
decease. 

Of Victor Hugo as an artist we may 
express ourselves in less guarded terms. In 


A MEDIEVAL STRONGHOLD. 


his productions, even those achieved with 
cigar-ends sméared with ink, there is un- 
mistakable genius. He is as little conven- 
tional as Gustave Doré or Rudyard Kipling. 
There is an impression of vigorous strength, 
a suggestion of mystery in his slightest 
sketches. During Hugo’s residence in 
Guernsey he used to produce these sketches 

Vol. xxxii.—34, 
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abundantly, even upon the walls of his bed- 
chamber, on the table linen, on the backs of 
letters and envelopes and tradesmen’s bills— 
black towers and pinnacles (as in the specimen 
here given) or swart trees upstanding amidst 
strong shadows. One would like to repro- 
duce an abundance of these—and, indeed, 
someone in France has published a book 
entitled “ Drawings by Victor Hugo,” but, 
although a quarto, it is a scanty affair and 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


gives less than’ a dozen. There must be 
hundreds of drawings extant by the author of 
“Les Misérables.” 

But a greater than Mendelssohn, whom he 
met at Weimar in 1831, Wolfgang von Goethe, 
once laboured under the belief that in pic- 
torial art and not literature lay his real 
strength. This was after he had found out 
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his shortcomings on the stage, although 
almost to the end of his days Goethe was a 
fair actor. But then Goethe was everything 

poet, actor, dramatist, theatrical manager, 
musician, painter, and sculptor. His draw- 
ings lacked fire—in none of those I have 


come across is there anything of the spirit 
which animated “ Goetz von Berlichingen.” 
placid 


They are chiefly landscapes, with 





A LANDSCAPE. 


figures in the foreground, as in the one here 
given. 

That ‘Tennyson was a pictorial artist was, 
perhaps, not suspected by the world at large 
until, in his declining years, they learned that 
at Farringford he passed pleasant moments 
at the easel when wearied with turning 
couplets and polishing hexameters. In his 
* Life,” by his son, the present Lord Tenny- 
son, we are told that the famous painter 
Watts urged him to continue his painting. 
“Add a daub every day,” he wrote, “and 





you will soon have a picture.” Several early 
sketches by Tennyson have come under the 
hammer at auction, sometimes as merely 
accompanying his autograph, but one with 
more pretension we reproduce on the next 
page. It cannot be said that the drawing 
is altogether true or that it presents any 
inherent originality, but as the work of an 
eminent poet it has great interest. 


By WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


Infinitely greater was the artistic talent of 
Tennyson’s brother poet, Robert Browning, 
although we greatly regret that a_ better 
example of his work than the sketch of the 
three Russians which Browning dispatched 
to some member of his family from the 
Continent half a century and more ago 
cannot be furnished. The drawing of the 
human figure is far more difficult of perform- 
ance than landscape. Any young lady of 
moderate talent could have done Tennyson’s 
mossy ruin, but many artists of Academy 
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unysual, and at one period 
of his career he founded 
and taught a drawing 
class at Bideford. There 
are many examples of his 
pencil scattered hither 
and thither amongst 
Kingsley’s friends and 
their heirs and successors. 
One is a clever study of 
a fisherman now belonging 
to Mr. R. Biddulph, while 
another in quite a different 
style is a landscape with 
an inn in the foreground, 
which we reproduce. 
“My dear sir,” once 
wrote John Ruskin to a 
critic, “if you only knew 
how difficult it is to paint 
even a decent picture you 
would not say the severe 
things you do of those 
who fail.” Yet Ruskin, 
who was conscious of 
having failed as a painter, 
once produced a picture 
which earned the com- 
mendation of both Watts 
and Millais. Millais 
wrote: “A most astonish- 
: ing picture,” and Watts 
A RUINED CASTLE. remarked of it to Mr. 


rank would have 
no reason! to be 
ashamed of 
Browning’s sketch. 
We are told that 
the iatter poet 
devoted a_ great 
deal of his time 
to drawing and 
devising odd 
effects with his 
impromptu _pic- 
tures. One of his 
diversions was 
“roasting brown 
paper over a 
candle” to  pro- 
duce certain weird 
effects. Unhappily 
none of these 
eccentric produc- 
tions remain. 
Charles Kings- 
ley’s skill with the : 
pencil was quite STUDY OF THREE RUSSIANS, By ROBERT BROWNING. 
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Monkhouse, “I don’t know any- 
who could have done it.” 
* Ruskin is a great writer who knows how to 
paint stones and clouds” was the summing- 
up of a Saturday Reviewer, and although at 
an early period of his career the prophet 
and critic seemed about to be lost in the artist, 
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body else 
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yet Ruskin quickly recognised his limitations 
and confined himself to those carefully- 
pencilled and tinted elucidations of his text 
with which all his readers are familiar. The 
present drawing, however, shows a rarer and 


bolder flight. 


We see here a spacious firmament packed, 
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A CHURCH DOOR. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 





adorned, and glorified by multi- 
tudinous clouds of every 
description. Beneath the clcud 
rack which stretches across the 
picture stands silhouetted 
against the sun’s radiance the 
fabric of a mighty cathedral. 
The whole is an effect worthy 
of the great Turner himself. 
Before becoming a novelist, 
and indeed for some little time 
after, Mr. Thomas Hardy fol- 
lowed the profession of archi- 
tect. In the pursuit of this 
calling he produced many ex- 
cellent architectural drawings, 
amongst which is one at least 
which shows considerable feel- 
ing and appreciation of the 
picturesque. It was acquired 
some years ago, with others, of 
a bookseller in Salisbury, into 
whose possession it had come 
on the death of a former fellow- 
student of the-novelist’s, and is 





A TIGER’S HEAD, 


here reproduced. These drawings 
were left at the office and promptly 
confiscated, very much as Aubrey 
Beardsley’s architectural plans and 
sketches were on his abandoning 
his first vocation. 

Readers of the “ Just So Stories ” 
do not need to be told that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is an artist of 
quite an uncommon order. Yet, 
although his father was a painter 
and art-master by profession, 
“ Ruddy ” is said to be wholly un- 
trained. “He liked doing things 
his own way,” writes one who knew 
him at school, “and if he wanted 
to make a hill square and cover it 
with vermilion grass he would do it.” 
Yet the study of a tiger’s head, be- 
longing with three other drawings 
accompanying this article to Mr. 
R. J. Jephson, shows that he could 
at times obseve convention and 
nature at the same time. It is 
an open secret that Mr. Kipling 
has other drawings of the “ Just 
So” pattern in store for the public 
at no very remote time. 
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HE big cardboard box was 
on the bed, its lid lay on the 
floor ; the maid had just deftly 
fastened the last mysterious 
hook hidden in the last foamy 
cluster of lace—the wedding- 
gown was “on”! 

“I suppose,” said Miss Winston, revolving 
slowly, craning her neck over her shoulder in 
a futile endeavour to survey the back of her 
own waist—‘“I suppose it fits pretty well, 
Barker ?” 

“ Lovely, miss!” declared the maid, with 
enthusiasm. “ Beautiful!” 

“Tt will do, I dare say,” said Miss Winston, 
a little coldly. “Yes, I'll try the shoes—it 
will be hateful if they pinch to-morrow. 
You had better fasten them perhaps—lI’ll 
keep them on a little while. There’s 
mother’s bell. If she wants to see me in 
this ask her to come soon so that I can take 
it off. A letter? Oh, yes, I see.” The 
maid hurried out as the bell pealed again, 
and she glanced at the letter as it lay on the 
table. “From Cynthia! Oh!” she said. 

A letter, though it be from the most 
effusively-affectionate and strenuously-sym- 
pathetic of bosom friends—and Cynthia 
was both—must necessarily take a back-seat 
to the fit of a wedding-gown, particularly 
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when the wedding is next day. Miss Winston 
turned to the cheval-glass to contemplate 
herself again. 

It was hardly a regulation wedding-gown. 
It was soft and lacy and silky and white, 
but it boasted neither train nor orange- 
blossoms, and to-morrow a hat would replace 
the orthodox veil. It was as it was in 
accordance with the wish of the bridegroom. 
“You don’t mean to have the ordinary long- 
tailed arrangement, I hope? And veils are 
ghastly,” he had said on the only occasion 
when he had mentioned the subject. To the 
surprise of everybody, Miss Winston had 
docilely complied, and Cynthia had remarked 
darkly that Peterborough was the sort of 
man who always did get his own way. 
“ Look at him!” had added Cynthia, when 
pressed to explain herself, which was oracular, 
but not enlightening. Miss Winston, look- 
ing at him, had seen a clean-built, broad- 
shouldered, black-haired, black-browed man, 
looking every day of his three-and-thirty 
years, whose jaw and chin were very square 
and firm, and whose steel-grey eyes were very 
keen and bright. Of course, he was neither 
elegant in figure nor handsome in face, but 
she did consider that Cynthia, in declaring 
with a mysterious small shiver that “there 
was something about him ” — presumably 
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something which produced the shiver—was 
really going rather too far. She was not in 
the least in love with Lord Peterborough ; 
she would probably never have accepted him 
but for-—but for certain circumstances ; and 
equally of course, he was not in love with 
her, but she desired to do him justice. 
The fact that he had asked her to marry him 
immediately after the collapse of a certain 
mine had swallowed up the whole of the 
fortune left her by her godmother was cer- 
tainly in his favour. She felt that Cynthia, 
in contemptuously declaring that forty 
thousand pounds was “too paltry” a sum 
for the consideration of a man in_ his 
position, had almost trenched upon the 
absurd, for everybody knew that Peter- 
borough was not so rich. ‘To be wept over 
as a victim when one is about to become a 
viscountess is unquestionably a little trying. 
Cynthia’s passionate declaration that she 
could not attend the wedding and “ witness 
the sacrifice” had, indeed, almost made her 
laugh. She decided that Cynthia, since she 
married the artistic young man whom she 
declared her “affinity” —his hair was too 
long and his coats were too baggy to elicit 
her own admiration—was not so nice as she 
used to be. One didn’t want, she had said 
to herself with petulance, “to be drowned in 
sympathy!” She wasn’t in the least senti- 
mental about Frank—she sometimes called 
Peterborough Frank—but he would neither 
eat her nor beat her. It was all right ; she 
was going through with it ; they would get on 
well enough, she supposed, but—but—— 
Her hazel eyes looked very big and forlorn 
as she turned away and took up Cynthia’s 
letter. She shrugged her shoulders under 
her wedding-gown. 

“ Another wail, I suppose,” she said. 

The word was scarcely too strong —- 
Cynthia’s letters, like Cynthia herself, had, 
since her engagement, been pitched in a 
depressingly minor key. This was no. ex- 
ception. Miss Winston, putting it down, 
stood frowning. Cynthia, of course, was a 
dear, but she might, if she must write at all 
on the eve of one’s wedding-day, have tried 
to be at least a little cheerful. The offer of 
her home as “an asylum” in the, apparently, 
shortly-to-be-anticipated time when she would 
find matrimony and Peterborough unbear- 
able, was really going farther than she had 
gone yet! And it was distinctly lacking in 
tact to hint so darkly at somebody else. For 
she might just as well have written Harry 
Warrender’s name and done with it! 

Miss Winston sank down into a chair— 
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her charming face had lost its pretty pink. 
She had loyally made up her mind never to 
think of Harry Warrender again, but it was 
impossible—thanks to Cynthia—to avoid 
doing it now. She had never been able to 
understand why he had not asked her to 
marry him. It was while she was smarting 
under his unexplained withdrawal, and the 
knowledge that he had gone abroad, that she 
had accepted Peterborough. She did not 
know whether it was a comfort or otherwise 
to know that he had not deserted her on 
account of the loss of her fortune, for when 
the mine collapsed he had been out of 
England for a week. The alternative—that 
he had only flirted—that he had not really 
cared, was quite as humiliating. She had 
had a fierce little sense of exultation in 
accepting Peterborough. He was an in- 
finitely better match, and Harry had always 
been jealous of him. She had refused to be 
sympathized with on the matter, even by 
Cynthia, and now—-well, she need not have 
written about him, for it was the same as 
writing. No doubt he had absolutely for- 
gotten her ; she would probably not see him, 
and would certainly never hear from him, 
again. She turned her head and saw on the 
table, where it must have lain under Cynthia’s, 
a letter addressed to her in his handwriting ! 

She went cold and hot and white and red, 
but she tore it open with shaking fingers. It 
was not long. When she put it down her 
face was as colourless as her wedding-gown, 
and her hands were shaking more. 

So he had cared for her! He had asked 
for her father’s permission to marry her, and 
had been peremptorily refused! Well, she 
could believe that. Her father had never 
liked Harry’s attentions, and told her bluntly 
that she ought to do much better for herself 
than the second son of a country squire 
whose lieutenancy in a crack regiment pro- 
bably absorbed what little he had beyond 
his pay twice over. Yes; she could believe 
that her father, hot-tempered and obstinate, 
had said No! But—but could it be true that 
it was Peterborough’s fault that she had 
never heard of it—that he had persuaded her 
father to be silent, and had then and there 
made his own proposal for her? He had 
always disliked Harry, but could he have 
stooped to play such a treacherous part as 
that? It would have been treachery, for she 
had always believed that it was only after her 
own acceptance of him that he had spoken 
to her father. Why, it had been a plot !— 
she had been bought and sold between them 
if this were true—and the reasons given 
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made it look true. Her father had been 
ready to sell her to a title and position ; 
Peterborough had been willing to stoop to 
buy the wife he chanced to fancy! “ Well, 
he won, for he has got you and you care for 
him, I hope,” Harry wrote at the end of the 
passionate lines which told her that he loved 
her as he always must and should love her, 
and craved her pardon for thus daring to 
write to bid her farewell. Of course, she 
forgave him! Of course, she understood his 
wanting her to know that he had not trifled 
with and left her—it was natural, as he said, 
that he should feel unable to resist the 
temptation of setting himself so far right, 
although it was so hopelessly too late. But 
was it too late? Had Peterborough got her? 
Not yet! Miss Winston’s hazel eyes began 
to glitter ; she stood up looking at the two 
letters. Part of a sentence in Cynthia’s 
caught her eye: “ Whatever happens, you 
have always an asylum in my home, dearest,” 
Cynthia had written. She had laughed upon 
reading it first, irritated and amused, saying 
to herself that Frank was not an ogre, and 
that Cynthia was a goose. But now! She 
clenched her hands and broke into a laugh. 
She would go to 
Cynthia! ‘To-morrow 
should her 
wedding - day, for she 


not be 
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DEAREST,’ CYNTHIA HAD WRITTEN, 
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would not marry Peterborough then or at all. 
(It was a comfort—her heart, thumping fast 
already, gave an extra violent jump at the 
thought of coming face to face with him—it 
was a comfort to reflect that he was not in 
the house, but was coming from the North— 
his “place” was in the North—by the night 
train, and would not arrive until the morn- 
ing.) She would leave a few lines for her 
father, saying that she refused to marry him 
and why. Cynthia would take her in and 
would uphold and defend her—yes, even 
against Peterborough himself ! 

She scrawled the few lines in a desperate 
hurry—they were about equally indignant, 
incoherent, and resolute, and more shaky 
and blotted than either. Dare she wait to 
change? No. At any moment her mother 
might appear ; she must run away from her 
bridegroom and her wedding-day in her 
wedding-gown. In that long evening cloak 

it was warm, luckily—she would be taken, 
if anybody noticed her in the train—Cynthia 
was unreasonable enough to live at Pinner-— 
for a returning theatre-goer. In a moment 
her white glories were hidden under its folds 
and its hood pulled over her head. She 
stole down the staircase into 
her father’s den, left her few 
lines in a conspicuous place, 
got across the hall unseen, and 
let herself out into the bright, 
\ cold January night. A _ provi- 
|  dentially passing cab answered 
| her signal as she reached the 
| kerb. In another moment she 
| was being driven to Euston as 
| fast as the horse could go. 

J In spite of the cabman’s 
haste she almost lost the train. 
She had barely time to rush 
for the booking-office, fly along 
| the platform, and spring into 
an empty first-class compart- 
ment before it began to move. 
It was a smoking compartment, 
she noticed, looking about her, 
breathless. But that didn’t 
matter; if anybody got in at 
Willesden she could easily find 
another seat, as it was a corri- 
dor train. Plenty of people did 
get in at Willesden, but her 
solitude was not invaded. 
Sitting in her corner, cuddled 
up in her cloak, she kept her 
cheek pressed against the glass, 
on the look-out for Pinner. 
They were close upon it now; 




















would there be a cab at the station? What 
would Cynthia say? The engine uttered a 
warning shriek, there was a flash of vague 
lights, and the station was gone! They had 
dashed through and not stopped at all ! 

Miss Winston started to her feet, her 
mouth open for the cry she was too horrified 
to utter. Darting out into the corridor she 
collided violently with a passing person in an 
official cap, and clutched him as though he 
were a last straw. 

“Pinner!” she gasped. 
it. ‘We haven’t stopped!” 

“Pinner? No, miss. Sha’n’t stop before 
Crewe. This is the twelve o’clock special to 
Liverpool.” 

He passed on. 
into a seat again. 

“ This,” she said, aloud, with the desperate 
composure of despair—“ this is too simply 
awful for anything! It’s a dream, or some- 
thing! It must be!” 

Of course, she understood. She had been 
too early for the right train instead of almost 
too late; but her headlong hurry had waited 
for nothing. She pulled out her purse— 
snatched up without examination at the last 
moment—and explored its contents, to stare 
at it with yet blanker dismay. She would 
arrive in Crewe somewhere about half-past 
three in the morning, hatless, gloveless, almost 
as bad as shoeless, and possessed of five and 
ninepence and a postage stamp! Truly, it 
was pleasant—truly, it was a nice situation ! 
And to-morrow—no, to-day—was to have 
been her wedding-day ! 

She started up with a frightened cry. With 
a shrill screaming of the engine whistles, and 
a grinding jar of brakes, the train slowed 
down and stood still. 

Miss Winston hurried out into the corridor. 
Somebody had opened a door; the air seemed 
a whirl of snowflakes ; down upon the line 
figures with lanterns moved to and fro; in 
the confusion of bewildered questions and 
shouted answers she presently made out 
what was wrong. A London-bound train 
had crashed into a luggage train, and was off 
the line. It had occurred a mile or so out- 
side the next station. News of the catas- 
trophe had been wired on directly, but it was 
feared too late to stop the Liverpool special 
before she passed Rugby, so men with 
lanterns had run along the track to warn her. 
Many passengers were injured; the line 
would not be clear for hours ; the Liverpool 
special must shunt into a siding until day- 
light. The station was not more than two 


miles away. Her passengers could take their 
Vol. xxxii.—35. 


“We've passed 


Miss Winston sank limply 
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choice between staying where they were until 
morning and walking on and finding shelter 
in the adjacent town. Miss Winston, listen- 
ing, shivering, again inclined to think that 
this must really be some awful dream, 
grasped a blue arm that passed and looked 
up into an official face. 


“Could one wire from there?” she 
demanded. “ Wire to town?” 
“Meaning Chesterford, miss? From the 


station you could. Going to get out?” 

“Yes, I’ll walk on,” said Miss Winston. 
One’s mother, she reflected, as she stepped 
gingerly upon the footboard and jumped 
down—oh, those white kid shoes with their 
Louis heels !—one’s mother may be ready 
and willing to stand by cheerfully while one 
is sacrificed, but she is not to be lightly 
driven out of her wits with anxiety. Common 
humanity dictated that a wire to say that she 
was safe and sound should be dispatched 
without delay. She gathered her skirts 
about her—oh, the draggled laces and soaked 
flounces of that unhappy wedding-gown !|— 
and made one of the straggling score or two 
of unfortunates who were setting out for 
Chesterford. 

If the journey had possessed the nature of 
an awful dream, that walk partook of the 
characteristics of a still more awful night- 
mare. Blown by the wind and half blinded 
by the snow, her feet soaked, her hands 
frozen, she came at last upon the scene of the 
accident. A great heap of wreckage blocked 
the line, moving figures and flitting lights 
showed blurred through the snow ; most of 
the injured had been taken away ; some were 
in course of removal ; there were groans and 
cries now and then ; one figure, covered with 
a tarpaulin, lay terribly still. Turning from 
it, shuddering, she saw beside the track a 
signalman’s hut. It was lighted; perhaps 
she could shelter there to rest and get her 
breath. She had just reached it when some- 
one, coming out, brushed roughly against 
her, and she fell back with a scream. He 
saw her pale face in the circle of her snow- 
covered hood, and uttered an exclamation 
almost as loud. 

“ Sybil!” he cried. 

Peterborough ! Miss Winston stood staring 
in dumb horror. She could no more find 
her tongue than she could have repressed her 
scream. He was hatless ; his clothing was 
all draggled and torn, one sleeve hanging in 
ribbons. She saw that, and how white he 
was in the instant that her heart, leaping into 
her throat, started beating madly. In a 
moment the incredulous amazement of his 
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eyes would change to suspicion, anger, and 
then——. He caught her arm, pulling her 
into the hut. 

“Sybil!” he repeated, in a tone of utter 
bewilderment. “You!” He dropped her 
arm. His black brows knitted ; something 
of the look she dreaded to see flashed into 
his eyes. “How upon earth do you come 
here ?” 

Providence, in 
the shape of a 
shout from out- 
side, saved her 
from the necessity 
of reply. _Peter- 
borough swung 
round to the door. 

“T’m wanted— 
I’ve been helping 
them. Wait!” he 
commanded. 
“Stay here till I 
come back !” 

He went. There 
was a chair ; Miss 
Winston sank 
limply into it. 
Stay there until 
he came back ! 
In default of any 
asylum to which 
to run—oh, 
Cynthia, comfort- 
ably unconscious 
at Pinner !— she 


must needs do 
that! How had 
he come there? 


A moment’s reflec- 
tion answered the 
question. The wrecked train must be his train 

the train in which he had been travelling 
to his bride and his wedding-day. And she, 
running away from it and from him, had run 
into his very arms! What would he say 
when he came back and she was forced into 
telling him the truth? She set her teeth, 
whipping up her memory of his treachery. 
It did not matter what he said, and he would 
probably dare to say little. She heard his 
step outside, and started to her feet as he 
came in. 

He stood looking at her, one hand 
gripping the rough table-edge. Without 
looking at him she saw that the black hair 
lay wet and clogged upon his forehead, and 
wondered what made it so. The bright 
keenness of his eyes seemed to take in the 
whole of her from top to toe —her snow- 
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covered cloak and wind-blown hair, the 
drenched and draggled white flounces of 
that luckless wedding-gown, her soaked and 
mire-spattered shoes. And upon his face 
there grew and hardened the look which she 
had expected to see. 

“May I ask,” he questioned, 
“what you are doing here?” 

“TI—I did not 
mean it,” Miss 
Winston faltered. 
She was so horri- 
bly cold that her 
voice quaked like 


slowly, 


her body. “I— 
was going to 
Cynthia. I got 


into the wrong 
train.” 

“To Mrs. Mere- 
dith?” His voice, 
rising loud on the 
question, sank 
again. “ Perhaps 
I may ask why?” 

“To ask her to 
keep me,” Miss 
Winston faltered 
again. 

“To keep you?” 
Peterborough 
echoed. His tone 
was as sharp as 
the contraction of 
his black brows, 
but it did not scare 
her half so much 
as the moment of 
dead silence that 
followed. 

“Why ?” he demanded, curtly. She stood 
dumb. ‘“ Why?” he asked again. 

** Because I had to,” Miss Winston burst 
out recklessly. She tried to forget how cold 
she was, what a forlorn, bedraggled spectacle 
she must look. “She always told me I 
could go to her if I felt I couldn’t bear 
things, and I couldn’t.” She stopped. 
“You know I’ve never wanted to marry you,” 
she said. 

“Oh!” said Peterborough slowly. He 
half laughed. “Isn’t it a bit late to find it 
out?” He paused. ‘So you were running 
away from me, were you ?” 

“Yes!” avowed Miss Winston, 
antly. 

“ Having waited until your very wedding- 
day to do it! I’m obliged for your con- 
sideration! Also to Mrs. Meredith, whom, I 
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suppose, I have to thank for putting it into 
your head ?” 

“You are speaking of my friend,” said 
Miss Winston, haughtily. 

“And my enemy.” He laughed again. 
“Pooh! Do you suppose I don’t know the 
part that little fool has played with her 
romantic rubbish ever since you were first 
engaged to me? I repeat—I am obliged to 
her !” 

“Then you need not be!” Miss Winston 
flashed. He deserved no mercy—he should 
have none; it was ridiculous to stand 
quaking before him, as though she and not 
he were the culprit. “It was not Cynthia’s 
fault, although she did say I could go to her 
if I was as miserable when I was married as 
she knew I should be. I had a letter from 
Harry—Harry Warrender.” 

“What ?” cried Peterborough, loudly. 

“He wrote to say good-bye, and to tell me 
that he had never treated me badly. He 
never did treat me badly! He asked my 
father for his permission to marry me and 
was refused.” She stopped. “Is it true 
that you knew it ?” 

“Certainly I knew it.” 

“ And that—as Harry says he is sure—you 
persuaded him not to tell me—not to let me 
know ?” 

“How the deuce should Warrender know 
that?” e 

“Tt doesn’t matter how he knows it. Is it 
true?” 

“Suppose it 
coolly. 

“It is!” Miss Winston cried. She stared 
—she had hardly, she told herself, expected 
such a composedly barefaced confession as 
that. “I might have known it!” she said, 
contemptuously. 

“Might you? Perhaps I might ask how 
Warrender dared write to you at all when 
you were almost my wife, and I call him an 
unspeakable cad for having done so in such 
a fashion.” He paused. ‘You have done 
me the honour to run away from me. You 
were not, I suppose, running to him ?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Miss 
Winston, wrathfully. 

“ Merely that if he chanced to see you here 
he might imagine it. His married sister's 
place, where he is staying, is, as I suppose 
you are aware, just outside Chesterford.” 

_“T did not know it. I was going to 
Cynthia, as I told you,” asseverated Miss 
Winston, hotly. “Of course, Lord Peter- 


is?” said Peterborough, 


borough, if you choose to think other- 
wise—— 


” 
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“Oh, I don’t think otherwise! Under 
the circumstances it is about sufficient to 
think as I do,” Peterborough retorted, 
bitterly. “I—I——” 

“Frank !” shrieked Miss Winston, franti- 
cally. 

She clutched him as he swayed and 
staggered. His dead weight dragged through 
her arms to the floor. She screamed again 
as she fell on her knees beside him and 
somebody came running into the hut. In 
some occult fashion she knew that he was a 
doctor. 

“He has fainted!” she gasped. 
dying! He'll die!” 

“No, no!” said the doctor. He thought 
he had seldom seen so pretty or so horror- 
stricken a face. He looked down. ‘“ What 
—he? He has been helping us—don’t 
know what I should have done without him 
—but I didn’t know he was hurt—didn’t say 
so. What is it ?” 

*“T—I don’t know,” Miss Winston said, 
helplessly. Her eyes were fixed in fascinated 
horror upon the unconscious face on her 
arm. How dreadfully white it was—and was 
the dank hair upon his forehead red as well 
as wet? “We—we were talking,” she 
gasped, “and all in a moment he staggered 
and fell down.” 

“Ah!” commented the doctor. He was 
on his knees ; his hands and eyes were busy. 
“T see—a nasty knock on the head—lucky 
the skull isn’t fractured. And—bless me! 
what’s this? Why, this arm’s crushed, and 
torn from the shouider to the elbow! No 
wonder he fainted ! ” 

“Oh, he’ll die—he’ll die! I know he'll 
die.” Miss Winston cried, distractedly. 

“No, no. There’s no danger. He'll 
come to directly. Let me take him from 
you—he’ll lie more easily. You know who 
he is?” 

“Lord Peterborough.” 

“Oh!” The doctor glanced up, his keen 
eyes taking in the soiled daintiness of her 
white gown, and the costliness of her draggled 
cloak. “I beg your pardon, madam, I under- 
stand. You are his wife?” 

“No, no!” Miss Winston cried. She 
flamed helplessly scarlet all over her face, 
stammering she hardly knew what. “I—no 
—that is—not yet,” she said. 

The doctor made no answer ; whatever he 
thought he discreetly kept to himself. She 
stood by silently while he bound up the 
lacerated arm and the bleeding head. It 
seemed to her hours before all was done, and 
hours again before the truck which was to 
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‘“** ue HAS FAINTED!’ SHE GASPED. 


take him into Chesterford was ready. He 
had groaned and stirred but not returned to 
consciousness when they carried him out to 
it. No one appeared to question her right 
to go with him, and it never occurred to her 
not to go. When he was carried into the 
inn at Chesterford he was still insensible, 
and the dawn was just breaking upon what 
was to have been her wedding-day. 


“He has insisted upon getting up, 
although he would have done better to stay 
quiet until to-morrow. And he begs that 
you will be good enough to see him,” said 
the doctor, looking at Miss Winston. 

“Oh—h!” faltered Miss Winston, look- 
ing wide-eyed at the doctor. 

“He is anxious about wiring to your 
people,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, I forgot it!” exclaimed Miss Win- 
ston, guiltily. She looked at the door of the 
adjoining room as though she suspected 
Peterborough of lurking behind it. “ Very 
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well—thank you—I will go 


in a minute,” she stam- 
mered. 
The doctor went out. Miss 


Winston eyed the door again 


but did not approach it. 
Peterborough, injured and 
bandaged and ghastly no 


doubt, but in the full posses- 
sion of himself and his senses, 
was a formidable prospect to 
encounter. She had slept for 
an hour or two in the big 
grandfather’s chair by the fire ; 
her cloak and dress had been 
dried, she had bathed her 
face and smoothed her hair, 
but she must surely look a 
most woe-begone and demoral- 
ized object? There was a 
glass over the mantelpiece ; 
she inspected herself. Even 
Peterborough could hardly 
find it in his heart to bully 
that white - cheeked, forlorn 
little spectre. She supposed 
she must go; he was capable 
of coming out after her if she 
didn’t—if he could stand, and 
she supposed he could stand. 
She was moving laggingly 
towards the door when the 
outer .one suddenly opened. 
She looked round and started 
back with a gasp. 

“ Harry!” she cried. 

“ Miss Winston—Sybil! You!” 

Harry Warrender! Harry, looking even 
handsomer, gayer, brighter than he had been 
used to look six months ago, when her heart 
had jumped whenever she met his blue eyes 
or heard his musical voice ; Harry in riding- 
dress, flushed with the keen morning air, 
and the next moment white with sheer 
amazement as he snatched off his cap. 

“T__T—_rode over,” he stammered. “We 
—heard of the accident. I came to see 
what I—could hear about it. I—TI’d no 
idea——” 

He stopped. It seemed that he could 
not take his astonished eyes from her face. 
Miss Winston moved slowly back, laying her 
hand upon the grandfather’s chair. 

“I got your letter,” she said. 

‘*My — my letter?” he 
again. 

wi a 
words was difficult. 
surprised.” 


stammered 


She paused—to find the right 
“T—.was very much 






































“ And—and angry, I suppose?” He 
looked away—looked round the room. It 
flashed into her head that she had never 
before known Harry awkward. ‘“ I—I’m 
afraid you consider that I ought not to have 
written it. Perhaps it was—ill-advised. I’m 
afraid you were angry.” 

“ Not exactly angry.” Decidedly anger— 
towards him—had not been her sensation ; 
far from it. “ But it would certainly have 
been better not to write it. You must have 
felt that yourself, I think.” 

“Tt was true, anyhow,” said Warrender, 
suddenly dogged. He glanced over his 
shoulder doorwards, made a quick step 
forward ; she made a corresponding step 
back. “ Yes, every word was true, Sybil—I 
swear it. I was most awfully fond of you, 
and I know you cared for me.” 

“Was?” Miss Winston echoed. 

“Yes. I was desperately in love with you. 
Was ? !” He came another step 


? 


I am! 
nearer, eagerly—she was so pretty with her 
little pale face and big eyes, prettier than 
ever. “Ah, if only things had gone well 
with us, dear, if only we’d been treated 
squarely, instead of. ” 

He stopped. The movement he made 
towards the door as its latch rattled was as 
though he would have shut and held it. And 
he looked—yes, he looked frightened ; there 
was no other word. It opened; a voice 
spoke from outside. It 
was shrill, metallic, high- 
pitched, twangy—an _ un- 
mistakable feminine voice 
produced through an 
American nose. 

“Say, Harry, aren’t you 
coming?” it drawled. 
“Guess there isn’t any- 
thing to wait for — guess 
this accident’s only a little 
one-horse affair, anyway. 
You must wait till we get 
to the States if you want 
to see a real, almighty 
smash-up. We'll be late 
for lunch, and I’m real 
hungry—do hurry up!” 

The emphatic smack of 
the speaker’s riding-whip 
was audible as she walked 
away. There was a 
moment’s awful silence. 
Miss Winston broke it. 
Despite her draggled 
gown, dishevelled _ hair, 
she looked taller than 
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usual—which, under such conditions, is 
difficult. 
“That was Miss Cutler— Miss Sadie 


Cutler?” she said. 

“Yes,” Warrender muttered. 

“T thought so. Anybody who has heard 
her once is not likely to mistake her!” 
She paused, laughed. “Of course, I under- 
stand! You are engaged to her?” 

“Hang it!” Possibly the ejaculation was 
even stronger. Miss Winston, intensely 
erect, lifted her superciliously-raised eye- 
brows a line higher. He looked down, 
shuffled a foot. ‘“ Well—yes,” he muttered 
as before. 

“Of course. I beg to congratulate you.” 
She laughed again. “I forget just how 
much money she has, but I know it is a 
tremendous lot. It ought to be a good deal, 
because I recollect you used to say that you 
hated the sight of her, and that the very 
sound of her voice set your teeth on edge 
and you are likely to hear a good deal of it.” 
Her freezing tone changed to match her 
suddenly blazing eyes. “ How dared you?” 
she said between her teeth. “How dared 
you write that letter to me ?” 

“ Sybil !” Warrender exclaimed. 

“ How dared you?” Miss Winston repeated, 
fiercely. ‘ How dared you write it? How 
dared you say to me what you were saying 
a moment ago, and she not twenty yards 
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away?” She looked at him— inspected him 
mercilessly from head to heel. “I don’t 
think I ever saw a perfect cad before!” she 
said. 

“Cad or not, what I wrote was true. 
Ask Peterborough if it isn’t. Ask him if 
he didn’t persuade your father to hold his 
tongue, and do it to get you himself. Ask 
him, and see if you’ll be able to tell me then 
that——- What? Peterborough !” 

He stopped dead, gaping, staring. The 
inner door had opened and Peterborough 
stood there, his wounded head bandaged, his 
injured arm bound and slung across his 
breast. He advanced, looking at Miss 
Winston. 

“I would suggest,” he said, composedly, 
“that you tell Mr. Warrender nothing but 
that he had better go.” 

“T—JI did not know,” Warrender stam- 
mered. “I did not know you were here.” 

“No?” Peterborough’s black brows went 
upaline. “So it appears,” he said, coolly. 
“But may I ask in who else’s charge and 
company you expected to find this lady ?” 

“1—] didn’t know,” Warrender stammered 
again. “I—did not understand—I thought 
—I believed—it is a—a—wmistake.” He had 
got to the door. “I—I am sorry,” he said, 
with his head down, “for anything that I 
may have said or done to annoy you, Lady 
Peterborough. There is no more I can 
say. 

He got out of the door as if the room were 
atrap. As it shut Miss Winstoy sank with 
a gasp into the grandfather's chair. She was 
thankful that it was there to sink into. 
Peterborough spoke. 

“T ought to tell you,” he said, cool and 
dry, “that I listened at the door there.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Winston, weakly, “did 
you ?” 

“Yes ; and I appeared when I did because 
I was afraid you might say how you came to 
be here, which, for your own sake, I didn’t 
choose that you should do. -I could see 
what he thought—just what I told you he 
would think, and what he accused me of is 
perfectly true. I did persuade your father 
not to tell you of his proposal, and ask for 
you myself.” 

“Oh!” said Miss 
before. “ Did you?” 

“TI did; and I’m going to tell you why. 
I suspected then—‘ knew’ is a better word— 
that your money was gone—knew it as well 
as I did that Warrender had managed to 
catch your fancy.”” He paused. “I thought 
I had tested the stuff he was made of pretty 
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well, and guessed that, if you accepted him— 
as you would have done—he’d try to back 
out when he knew. He’s not to be blamed 
for it, I suppose. We're all as we are, and 
he can no more afford to take a penniless 
wife with expensive tastes—hence Miss 
Cutler; he has been engaged to her for a 
month—than he can afford to buy the earth. 
So I did it.” He laughed grimly. “A man 
hardly likes, you see, to watch the girl he 
cares for made a fool of in that fashion.” 

“Cares for?” Miss Winston echoed. 
looked round at him for the first time. 
—you don’t care for me,” she faltered. 

“Oh!” He stared at her, frowning. “Then, 
perhaps,” he said, coldly, “ you will tell me 
why you suppose I did myself the honour of 
asking you to be my wife?” 

“J—I don’t know. Because you—you 
wanted to be married, I thought,’ Miss 
Winston stammered as before. 

“ Exactly! Because I wanted to be 
married !” assented Peterborough, dryly. 
“* We'll leave it at that.” He paused, drew a 
step nearer. “ And it’s what we'd better be, 
it seems.” 

“ Married ?” cried Miss Winston, blankly, 
“ Now?” 

“Yes. Warrender believes that you are 
my wife already, you see. Which is one 
good reason. And—well, have you thought 
of what is likely to happen when you go 
home ?” 

“Oh, no!” Miss Winston lifted a scared 
face. “Dad will be furious. I hadn't 
thought—I daren’t!” she exclaimed, faintly. 
“* [—T left a letter, you know.” 

“ Exactly. I can believe that you would 
not find it pleasant. I don’t want to talk 
to you about scandal-mongering tongues, 
particularly that young ass’s ; but you know 
what they are well enough. So under the 
circumstances we had better be married. 
And the sooner the better. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“ Yes—if you like,” said Miss Winston, 
whispering. 

“ Very well. We'll go up to London by 
the afternoon train and be married there 
to-morrow. The doctor says I ought to keep 
quiet for a day or two, but that’s rubbish— 
I can travel well enough. Do you agree to 
that ?” 

“ Yes, if you like,” Miss Winston whispered 
again. 

“ Very well,” Peterborough repeated. He 
laughed harshly. “ After all, it doesn’t make 
much difference ; I only find out how things 
are a little sooner than I should have done. 
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And they need be no worse for you than they 
would have been if that young cad had not 
Of course, you under- 
I undertake 


written his letter. 
stand that I—won’t bother you. 
not to do that.” 

“No,” assented 
Miss Winston, ie, 
slowly; “I don't = 


“WE'LL GO UP TO LONDON BY THE AFTERNOON TRAIN AND BE MARRIED THERE.” 


suppose you’ll—bother me.” She critically 


inspected the toe of a_used-to-be-once- 
upon-a-time white shoe. “The doctor 
thought we were, too, you know,” she 


observed, with a casual air. 

“Were what?” Peterborough demanded, 
curtly. 

“* Married,” said Miss Winston. 

“ Married ? He did? 
that ?” 

“When—when you fainted, you know,” 
Miss Winston explained, turning her attention 
to the second shoe. She shook her head— 
the one was as hopeless a wreck as the other. 
“T was frightened, you see,” she said. 

“Oh!” Peterborough ejaculated. He 
gave a grim half-laugh. “Well, it’s an 
argument in favour of what I’ve been saying. 
But it was awkward for you. What did you 
Say?” 

“IT! Oh—I—er—I said—not yet,” Miss 
Winston faltered. 

“What ?” Peterborough demanded. 

“Not yet,” Miss Winston repeated, de- 
murely. 


How was 
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“You said that?” He swung round ; he 
made a stride towards her; it seemed 
threatening ; she involuntarily retreated still 
farther into the arms of the chair. ‘“ That,” 
he said, very slowly, “was 
before you had seen 
Warrender ?” 

“ Y-e-s,” murmured Miss 
Winston, rosy. 


A pause. He _ stood 
staring at her. She grew 
rosier and rosier. When 


he broke the silence he 
was almost as white as 
she was pink. 

“Perhaps,” he said, in 
an odd voice, ominously 
quiet, “perhaps, recollect- 
ing that you had run away 
expressly to escape marry- 
ing me, you will do me 
the favour of explaining 
what you meant by that?” 


Miss Winston half 
glanced up. His jaw 
looked very square, his 


mouth very grim, his eyes 
were very bright. It was 
impossible to get any 
farther away in the chair. 
She promptly burst into 


tears. “You ought to 
know, I should think,” 
she sobbed. “It hasn’t 


all been my fault—you know it hasn't. 
Why should I be nice to you when you 
weren’t very nice to me, and never seemed to 
want me to be either?” She fumbled in her 
bodice and pulled out a preposterous lace 
handkerchief with a cambric centre at least 
three inches square, dabbing it against her 
hidden eyes. “ When—when you fainted— 
I—I thought I should die, and when Harry 
came he didn’t m-matter a bit! I didn’t 
care if he was engaged to forty American 
girls talking through their horrid noses—I 
thought it was a b-bub-blessing because he 
couldn’t b-bo-bother me! _I was only furious 
because he had dared to write me that 
stupid letter. I didn’t mind if you had 
made father not tell me about his pro- 
posing —not really. And how could I 
know you cared for me? You never said 
you did.” 

“Said!” Peterborough echoed, loudly. 
“Good heavens, child, didn’t you know it 
without that? You don’t want me to say it, 
do you ?” 

“ Ye-es,” sobbed Miss Winston, weeping 
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in her wedding-gown, “y-yes, 
I do!” 

He said it with comprehensive amplifica- 
tions. Also he roundly called himself a fool 
in that he had not done it before and often 
—perhaps with some reason—and Miss 
Winston, with a shameless abandonment of 


the sacred obligations of friendship, de- 


draggled 


=| 
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undutiful twinkle, “must be simply ramping 
by this time!” 

“He shall cease to ramp. Listen: why 
should we wait for London and to-morrow ? 
Grandchester is barely ten miles away. I’ve 
got the special licence and the ring in my 
pocket, and I know one of the canons of the 


cathedral there—he’ll marry us at an hour’s 


“* vE-Es," SOBBED MISS WINSTON, WEEPING.” 


Finally, when 
her sobbing had come to an end—— ; 

“ The first thing we must do is to wire to 
your people,” he said. 


nounced Cynthia as a gaby. 


“Mums,” opined Miss Winston, pen- 
sively, “is probably out of her mind long 
ago!” 

“Telling them that we shall be married 
to-morrow.” 

“If she isn’t already,” observed Miss Win- 
ston, resignedly, “that will send her—after 
my letter.” 

“Humph! It’s on the cards.” He re- 
flected. “Don’t you think a message 
saying that we are married would be 
more calculated to soothe their feelings ? 
Your father might regard it as more satis- 
factory.” 

“ Dad,” remarked Miss Winston, with an 


Under the 


notice, if he recovers the shock. 
with Grand- 


circumstances, what’s wrong 
chester ? ” 

Miss Winston appeared to consider that 
there wasn’t anything wrong with Grand- 
chester. 

“Then we'll do it !” declared Peterborough. 
“Tt was to be the twenty-ninth, and the 
twenty-ninth it shall be!” He laughed out 
joyously, like a boy; his uninjured arm 
slipped round her waist again. “ And, 
sweethéart—I’m a cheerful-looking scarecrow, 
I know—but as you do care a little, and 
since it’s our wedding-day, and most particu- 
larly because it’s what you’ve never given 
me yet, don’t you think you might——?” 

Miss Winston thought so. 

And the canon of the cathedral was much 
surprised. 

















The Diplomacy of the Sultan. 


By CHEDO MIJATOVICH, FORMER SERVIAN MINISTER TO THE SUBLIME PorTE. 
J b J 


[The following account of the diplomatic methods of the Ruler of Turkey is not only interesting as a 
character-study of the Sovereign, but provides a very amusing comedy of real life. ] 


DO not hesitate to say that 
by far the most interesting 
man on the whole stretch 
between Budapest and Bagdad 
is—Sultan Abdul-Hamid. Not 
as Sultan, but as man. And I 
am sure that the greatest judge of men and 
things in the East—Professor Vambéry— 
would without hesita- 
tion confirm my state- 
ment. 

A few years ago I 
left London for Con- 
stantinople to repre- 
sent my country as an 
Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to His 
Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. I went there, 
carrying with me 
several prejudices 
which I had adopted 
from some of my 
English friends. In a 
few months I found 
that. they were not 
borne out by facts. I 
found Abdul-Hamid a 
man of somewhat timid, 
gentle disposition, aman 
loving poetry, literature, 
and art, more especially 
music ; very patient and 
very considerate, very 
sensitive to all that 
touches his personal 
dignity, yet truly humble 
and modest; melan- 
choly and sad-looking, 
but with a keen appreciation of the humours 
of real life. I learned soon to admire his 
Turkish patriotism, his devotion to the 
interests and honour of the Ottoman Empire, 
his sentiment of duty to his own people. 

It is quite true that with all his remarkable 
intelligence he is not easily accessible to 
Vol. xxxii.—36. 
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modern ideas in a European sense. It is 
true that, unnecessarily and wrongly, he is 
the practical reincarnation of the famous 
saying of the “ Roi-Soleil”—“ L’Etat, ¢’est 
moi!” But otherwise he is certainly a 
remarkable politician, almost a statesman, 
and undoubtedly the cleverest diplomatist 
among all the able diplomatists who adorn 
Constantinople. I 
have, personally, deep 
respect and great ad- 
miration for Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid, notwith- 
standing that my own 
diplomatic skill (pro- 
bably not very great) 
was badly humiliated 
by his own superior 
diplomacy. 

I will tell you one 
of my experiences, 
which is very character- 
istic of the diplomatic 
methods of the Golden 
Horn, or rather of the 
Yildiz Kiosk, which 
has swallowed the 
Golden Horn as well as 
Pera, Galata, and the 
true Turkish Stambul. 

Among the objects 
of my diplomatic mis- 
sion to Constantinople 
one was to obtain, 
without any delay, from 
His Majesty the per- 
mission that a com- 
patriot and a personal 
friend of mine—already 
three years elected 
to be Archbishop of a See in Macedonia— 
should be at once consecrated. My poor 
friend, the elected but not consecrated Arch- 
bishop, sang solemnly a Ze Deum when he 
heard of my appointment to Constantinople. 
He wrote to me that he now saw himself 
already consecrated, and that he was pre 
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paring the address which he was to pro- 
nounce in the cathedral on the occasion of 
his consecration. I was confident that my 
friend did not over-estimate either my good- 
will or my diplomatic skill. Of course I was 
quite a new man on the old slippery ground 
on the Bosphorus. 

As all questions, great or small, discussed 
between the foreign Ministers and the 
Sublime Porte are of complicated nature, 
so this apparently insignificant question of 
the consecration of an already elected Arch- 
bishop was one of great entanglement. My 
Government wanted to hurry the consecra- 
tion of the Archbishop because he belonged 
to our nationality, but just that circumstance 
aroused every other nationality in Macedonia 
to work, through their official representatives 
in Constantinople, to prevent it. Besides, 
the Ambassador of a Great Power manifested 
some willingness to promote the consecration 
of our Archbishop, thereby furnishing § suf- 
ficient inducement to the Ambassador of 
another Great Power to exert himself to the 
uttermost to prevent his colleague succeed- 
ing. Under such circumstances it was not 
strange that the Sultan should have thought 
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for his own interests, it was best to 
keep that question indefinitely open. As 
long as it was open we all needed the 
Sultan’s good-will to succeed in our object, 
and naturally were ready to oblige him in 
some other question and somewhere else. 

As I mentioned, my duty was to urge 
and insist upon the speediest possible con- 
secration. I therefore applied formally for a 


that, 


private audience with His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan. 


Naturally I had to state what 
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was the object of my application for an 
audience, v/s., my duty to urge, on behalf of 
my Government, the consecration of our 
Macedonian Archbishop. 

I was pleasantly surprised, and considered 
it of a good augury, that on the very day of 
my application I received from Tahsin Bey a 
note informing me that His Imperial Majesty 
would be pleased to receive me in private 
audience that very week, on Friday after the 
Selamlik. Many of my colleagues congratu- 
lated me on my rare good fortune in having 
so promptly obtained an audience with the 
Sultan. But those of them who had more 
experience of the Golden Horn diplomacy 
smiled in a peculiar way, as if I had been 
telling them some good joke. I hardly need 
say that in a long, ciphered despatch I 
informed my Government of my impending 
success. I may add that I wrote to my 
friend the elected but not yet consecrated 
Archbishop to ask him to pray as_ hard 
as he could for my success with the Sultan 
on his behalf on that eventful Friday of this 
week. 


Of course, on Friday noon I was the 


1am 


PALACE, [ Photograph. 
first to arrive at the kiosk adjoining the 
Yildiz Palace, from which the members of 
the diplomatic corps witness the Sultan’s 
driving to and from the Hamidiya Mosque. 
I selected the best window, and placed 
myself in such evidence that the Sultan 
could not fail to see me. I wanted in that 
way to remind His Imperial Majesty of his 
promise to receive me in private audience on 
his return to the palace. 

Five minutes after the Sultan had entered 
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the mosque His Majesty’s most courteous 
Chamberlain, Emin Bey, entered the draw- 
ing-room in which the diplomatists were 
assembled, sipping Mocha coffee and smoking 
the Sultan’s cigarettes. His Excellency 
brought to every “chief of the mission” His 
Majesty’s personal salutations. Addressing 
himself to me, Emin Bey—bowing most 
politely, and touching with his white 

hand his heart, lips, and forehead— 

said :-— 

“His Imperial Majesty desires to 
know how is the health of your 
Excellency ?” 

“Deeply obliged to 
His Majesty, I feel quite 
well, as you see,” I 
answered. 

“His Majesty will be 
pleased to hear it. But 
how is the health of 
her Excellency Madame 
your wife? I do not 
see her here,” continued, 
with evident anxiety, the 
polite emissary of the 
Sultan. 

I assured him that my 
wife was quite well, but, 
as I should have the 
honour of being received 
by His Majesty in private 
audience and could not 
accompany her home, 
she preferred not to 
come that day to the 
Selamlik. 

That answer seemed 
to disturb Emin Bey, for 
he began to rub his 
hands, looked from the 
corner of his eyes to the 
right and to the left, 
cleared his throat, and 
then, approaching me 
quite close, whispered: 

“His Imperial Majesty 
commanded me to tell 
you that he looked for- 
ward with great pleasure 
to his meeting with you 
to-day, as he wished 
very much to talk with you on several im- 
portant subjects. But, alas! as it is said, 
‘L’homme propose, Dieu dispose!’ The very 
moment he was leaving the palace for the 
mosque, several long ciphered despatches 
arrived from our embassies abroad, and 
naturally His Majesty wishes to attend to 
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them immediately on his return to the 
palace. His Majesty hopes you will under- 
stand that, under such circumstances, he can- 
not, to his great and sincere regret, receive 
you to-day. But if your Excellency could 
come next Friday His Majesty would receive 
you without fail, and with great pleasure !” 

Of course I felt disappointed, but at the 







same time I 
could not do 
otherwise — than 
admire the Sul- 
tan for his zeal 
in attending to 
the most press- 
ing State busi- 
ness. I said so to Emin Bey, and asked 
him to convey to His Majesty my grateful 
thanks for his gracious invitation to come 
next Friday. 

On the next Wednesday [ sent our drago- 
man to Yildiz Kiosk to remind Tahsin Bey 
that His Majesty had promised to receive me 
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on Friday. “Oh, certainly!” said Tahsin to 
my dragoman; “His Majesty commanded 
me to remind the Minister not to forget to 
come. His Majesty wishes particularly to 
talk with his Excellency.” 

After that I was very confident. I revised 
my notes, reconsidered modus procedendi, and 
prepared my opening address and my final 
expression of thanks. On Friday I hurried 
early to the Ambassadors’ kiosk, highly 
elated, placed myself again at the window en 
évidence, and succeeded in catching the eye of 
the Padishah of All the True Believers when 
he, looking very dejected and melancholy, 
passed our kiosk down towards the mosque. 

Here is again the smiling and amiable 
Emin Bey. 

“His Imperial Majesty sends me to give 
your Excellency His Imperial salutation, and 
to ask you how is the health of your 
Excellency.” 

“ Never better, as I am quite happy at the 
prospect of being honoured by His Majesty’s 
reception in private audience.” 

Emin Bey did not allow himself to be 
perturbed in the recitation of his stereotyped 
formulas. 

“ And how is the health of her Excellency 
Madame your wife?” he went on, brushing 


away my hints at the reception in private 
audience. 

I told him my wife would feel highly 
honoured by His Majesty’s gracious inquiry 
after her health. 


Then Emin began to rub his hands 
nervously, looked to the right and to the left, 
cleared his throat, just as he did on the 
former Occasion, and then, coming nearer to 
me to talk into my ear, began in a slow 
whisper: “ His Majesty commanded me to tell 
your Excellency that he looked forward with 
much pleasure to meeting you to-day, especi- 
ally as he wished to talk with you on some 
interesting subjects. But just as His Majesty 
was leaving the palace there arrived her 
Imperial Highness the sister of His Majesty. 
She declared she wanted to see His Majesty 
urgently. His Majesty said he has no doubt 
whatsoever that your Excellency well knows 
that we owe our utmost courtesy to the ladies, 
and that, consequently, you will understand 
that His Majesty, on the return to the 
palace, must receive her Imperial Highness. 
But as His Majesty cannot say how long his 
interview with his sister may last, he thought 
you would agree with him that, in such cir- 
cumstances, it is far better to adjourn your 
own interview with His Majesty to next 
Friday.” 
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Of course, it was very provoking. But 
what was to be done? Surely it would have 
been most ridiculous to protest against His 
Majesty’s preferring to disappoint me rather 
than his own sister. On the contrary, I 
thought it rather a pleasing feature in Abdul- 
Hamid’s character that he should show such 
deference to his sister. 

I evolved a diplomatic and complimentary 
answer, which pleased poor Emin so much 
that he shook both my hands most cordially, 
and assured me that nothing, absolutely 
nothing, could prevent His Majesty having 
the much-desired pleasure of talking with me 
next Friday after the Selamlik. 

I felt somewhat humiliated when I had to 
cipher to my Government that my private 
audience with the Sultan was again adjourned. 
As for the poor unconsecrated Archbishop, 
I thought it charitable not to let him know 
that his earnest prayers were not yet answered. 
I consoled myself with the thought that days 
glide rapidly in Constantinople, and that the 
next Friday I must surely have the audience, 
as there was no scientific probability that 
three accidents would happen one after the 
other. This time political arithmetic more 
than the effusive assurances of Emin Bey 
reassured me. It is quite true some of my 
diplomatic colleagues thought it would 
be safer not to rely too much on the 
theory of probabilities of the political arith- 
metic of Western Europe, inasmuch as on 
the Golden Horn the Oriental political 
arithmetic obtains. 

Anyhow, next Friday I drove again to the 
Ambassadors’ kiosk in good spirits. It seemed 
to me humanly impossible that my audience 
ahould be again adjourned. Still, I took 
some extra precautions to be doubly sure that 
I should be received. I sent my dragoman to 
Tahsin Bey and Ibrahim Bey to let them 
know that I was, so to say, at the gates of 
Yildiz Kiosk waiting to be admitted to the 
solemnly-promised audience. 

His Majesty passed our kiosk in an open 
victoria and raised his eyes to our windows 
and saw me bowing deeply to him from one 
of the windows of the kiosk. 

And as usual the sweetly smiling Emin 
Bey arrived to present the Sultan’s salu- 
tations. But when he turned his steps 
towards me I was surprised to notice that his 
face was no longer lit by his usual smile, but, 
on the contrary, looked as if the shadow of 
some misfortune had darkened it. Still, he 
recited bravely the Sultan’s salutations and 
kind inquiries in the usual form, began to 
rub his hands and looked somewhat embar- 
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“HIS MAJESTY PASSED OUR KIOSK IN AN OPEN VICTORIA.” 


rassed, and then with the 
question : 

“Is it not true that your Excellency’s 
admirable education was made in Germany ? ” 

“Well,” I answered, “all I can say is 
that iny education, like cheap merchandise in 
general, was made in Germany.” 

“ Allah Kerim! Thank God !” said Emin, 
and really looked for the moment quite 
relieved. “I know now that you will under- 
stand.” 

“ But what do you mean, Emin Bey?” 
I asked. 

“IT mean this,” he answered, “ that, having 
been several years in Germany, your 
Excellency must know the power of that 
empire, and therefore you will understand the 
situation.” 

“T do not understand the situation at all, 
and I wish you to tell me plainly, is His 


surprised me 
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Majesty to receive me to- 
day, or does he mean 
never to receive me?” I 
spoke with some emotion, 
and could with difficulty 
suppress my anger. 

“Oh, no, no!” poor 
Emin said, hurriedly. 
“Oh, no, no, and again 
no! His Majesty will cer- 
tainly receive you next 
Friday, but for to-day, to 
His Majesty’s great disap- 
pointment, the German 
Ambassador deprives him 
of the pleasure, to which 
His Majesty looked for- 
ward with quite intelligible 
impatience !” 

“* But what have Z to do 
with the German Ambas- 
sador ?” I asked. 

“Of course, not you, 
but His Majesty has. I 
will explain it. Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein 
has been unexpectedly 
called to Berlin. The 
Ambassador leaves to- 
morrow, and naturally 
wants to see His Majesty 
before leaving.” 

“Very well,” I said, as 
quietly as I could; “I 
will wait until the Am- 
bassador leaves His 
Majesty, even if I must 
wait one or two or more 
hours.” 

“Oh, no, no! It is impossible!” Emin 
assured me, with great emphasis and no small 
alarm. “ You see, the German Ambassador’s 
audience never lasts less than an hour, 
sometimes longer. And then after such an 
audience His Majesty must retire to his 
working cabinet to make notes, and after 
such an exhausting work His Majesty is too 
tired to receive anyone else. You see, it 
is impossible that you should be received 
to-day. But if you come next Friday——” 

Then I really lost my temper. “ Next 
Friday,” I interrupted Emin—‘“ next Friday 
I will not expose myself to a new humilia- 
tion, to come here only to be sent away for 
the fourth time! I will ask my Government 
to relieve me of my duties, and the next 
Friday I shall be, fortunately, at some dis- 
tance from Constantinople.” 

And I left the Ambassadorial kiosk in a 
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passion which had nothing Ambassadorial in 
it. But this undiplomatic temper gained for 
me a diplomatic success. The Sultan sent 
to me his temporary Master of the Cere- 
monies to tell me that His Majesty regretted 
all those unavoidable delays, and to invite 
me to come—next Friday. 

And the next Friday he did me the honour 
to receive me. But 


His Majesty received me in a small but 
luxuriously-furnished room. 
He was standing in front of a sofa, dressed 


“HIS MAJESTY WAS STANDING IN FRONT OF A SOFA, 
TURKISH COLONEL. 


in the uniform of a Turkish colonel, his left 
gloved hand holding somewhat nervously the 
handle of his sword. His long and melan 
choly face was curiously lit by a benign but 
sad smile. There was a refiex of that 
peculiar smile even in his dark and generally 
sad eyes. You might have read in them a 
subdued benevolence, perhaps also a sub- 
dued irony! Probably he knew and feit all 
the humour of the coming “diplomatic 
transaction,” and smiled in a quiet enjoy- 
ment of it. 

To me the situation was, however, very 
earnest. Taking a small arm-chair to which 


DRESSED IN THE UNIFORM OF A 
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the Sultan invited me by a slight movement 
of his hand, I-—not without some palpita- 
tion of heart and some slight perspiration 
on my forehead—tried to bring back to my 
memory the elaborately prepared introduc- 
tion to my discourse on the Archbishop’s 
consecration. 

I sat just opposite the Sultan, who alone 
took a seat on the sofa. About a yard 
distant to the left of the Sultan and to 
the right of me, His Majesty’s principal 
interpreter, Ibrahim Bey, took his place 
on a small chair. On my left sat my own 
interpreter, a 
young Arme- 
nian, who was 
acknowledged, 
even by the 
Sheik - ul- Islam, 
as unsurpassed 
in the know- 
ledge of the 
Turkish lan- 
guage. The 
foreign Ambas- 
sadors and 
Ministers always 
take with them 
to the audi- 
ence with the 
Sultan their 
own inter- 
preters. Gene- 
rally their task 
is to control the 
correctness of 
the translations 
made by the Sul- 
tan’s interpreter. 

Abdul - Ha- 
mid, looking 
straight into my 
face, said a 
few sentences in 
the _ beautifully 
sonorous Turkish language, but almost so¢éo 
voce. 

Ibrahim Bey bowed deeply to the Sultan, 
and, touching the carpet with the back of his 
right hand and uplifting himself to the back 
of his chair, raised his hand to his forehead. 
He repeated these gymnastic proofs of his 
respectful adoration of his master after every 
sentence pronounced by His Majesty. He 
certainly looked very pale and very tired at 
the end of these exercises, which lasted 
somewhat more than half an hour. 

“His Majesty commands me to tell your 
Excellency,” began Ibrahim, “that he re- 
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gretted much not to have been able to 
receive you earlier. It was a great dis- 
appointment to His Majesty, as he wanted to 
talk with you on a certain subject. How- 
ever, His Majesty is pleased to see you here 
to-day, and he hopes he can at once gratify 
his desire and talk to you on that subject.” 

I begged Ibrahim Bey to assure His 
Majesty that I was deeply grateful for the 
honour of this reception, the more so as 
my Government had ordered me to bring a 
certain important and urgent matter to the 
personal knowledge of His Majesty. I added 
that I considered it a good augury that 
apparently His Majesty desired to speak to 
me on the same subject. 

The Sultan moved his head a little towards 
me, smiled enigmatically, and said something 
again sotto voce. of 

“Before entering into the subject His 
Majesty wants to know how long you were 
an accredited Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s ?” 

I thought that rather a strange introduc- 
tion to the question of the consecration of 
an Archbishop of Macedonia! Still, I 
answered that I had been something like 
seven years Minister in London at different 
times. 

“Then His Majesty thinks you must be 
well acquainted with the English society and 
English people.” 

I answered that, with all due modesty, I 
flattered myself that I knew something about 
them. 

“Very well. His Majesty is anxious to 
hear your opinion about English women.” 

I could not help exclaiming “ What !” and 
turned to my dragoman to see if Ibrahim had 
correctly rendered the Sultan’s question. 

My interpreter moved his head affirma- 
tively, and meanwhile Ibrahim Bey repeated: 
“His Majesty is anxious to hear what you, 
knowing the English society as you do, think 
of English women ?” 

“They are good and beautiful women,” 
I answered, laconically, wondering what on 
earth English women have to do with my 
unconsecrated friend the Macedonian Arch- 
bishop! 

“His Majesty says certainly during his 
stay in England he had seen several beautiful 
women. 

I opened my eyes in utter astonishment. 

“Has your Majesty been in England per- 
sonally ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, yes. I and my elder brother Murad 
accompanied our uncle Sultan Abdul Azis— 
may the heavenly bliss surround him !—to 
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England when he went to visit Queen 
Victoria.” 

His Majesty said that in very subdued, 
hardly audible tones, and looked very serious 
and sad. We were all silent for a few 
moments. What His Majesty thought I, of 
course, did not know. As he was a very 
sensitive and truly pious man, perhaps the 
memory of his ill-fated uncle and unfortunate 
brother brought sadness to his heart. 

Then I noticed, to my pleasant relief, that 
that peculiar, melancholy smile was slowly 
driving away the sadness from the Sultan’s 
face. 

His Majesty began again in sonorous 
Turkish language a somewhat long. state- 
ment, which poor Ibrahim, after many times 
figuratively taking the dust from the carpet 
and strewing it on his head, translated into 
French for me. 

“His Majesty says on that occasion a 
very tall and handsome colonel, a charming 
man, was attached to their service. His 
Majesty adds that he believes several years 
later he heard or read somewhere that that 
colonel died on a battle-field as a brave 
soldier. But on the occasion of their visit 
to England the first thing every morning was 
for the colonel to order that a bottle of 
Scotch whisky and soda-water should be 
placed on a small table in their sitting-room. 
‘Then the colonel would deliver to my 
brother and myself an address on the salu- 
tary virtues of that beverage. We told him 
that it was against the precepts of our religion 
to drink alcoholic beverages. To our great 
astonishment the brave colonel entered with- 
out hesitation into an attempt to prove that 
Scotch whisky could not have been pro- 
hibited by the Koran. When at last he saw 
there was no chance that we should be 
converted to his view, he would wind up his 
efforts by expressing his regrets, and at the 
same time his hope that at any rate we 
would not object to his own personal homage 
to the virtues of Scotch whisky. Of course 
we told him that we could not have anything 
to say against that !’” 

The Sultan probably knows French well 
enough. I conclude so from the interest 
with which he followed Ibrahim Bey’s trans- 
lation, and from the fact that he took the 
word again the moment Ibrahim finished his 
last sentence. He talked very earnestly for 
some time, and then wound up by positively 
laughing for some reason or other. 

“His {Majesty says,” Ibrahim continued, 
“that these tactics were regularly repeated 
every morning by the colonel. ‘At last,’ His 
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Majesty says, ‘ my brother and myself, having 
noticed how bottle after bottle of the Scotch 
whisky was emptied, held a consultation. 
We said to ourselves, “The colonel is an excel- 
lent man and soldier ; we like him well, he is 
our friend, we are his friends. But are we 
doing the duty of true friends when we do not 
tell him that he ought not to drink so much?” 
And we both agreed that, as friends, we ought 
to tell him so. And we did tell him so. But 
what was his answer? He looked at us in 
amazement. Then he laughed loudly, as ‘f 
exceedingly amused. ‘“ What!” he asked. 
“Ts it possible that your Imperial Highnesses 
think I drink too 
much Scotch whisky? 
But what would you 
say if you were to | 
see how much some 

of our great society 
ladies drink!” And 

then he laughed still 
louder.’ i 

“And now, your 
Excellency,” said 
Ibrahim, almost 
solemnly, “what His [= 
Imperial Majesty 
wants to know from 
you is just this: Is it 
true that the Eng- | 
lish society ladies do 
drink ?” 

I answered in all 
sincerity and notwith- | 
out some warmth: | 
“What might have | 
been the case some ' — 
thirty or thirty - five 
years ago I do 
not know, but the present generation of 
English society ladies is certainly not at all 
addicted to drink ; that His Majesty can take 
as a positive fact.” 

The Sultan’s ironical smile had disappeared 
again. He looked earnest, as though con- 
templating a difficult problem. He told me 
through Ibrahim Bey: “I am very pleased 
to hear you say so. You confirm to me my 
own notions on the’question. I have often 
asked myself: Could the English nation be 
what it is if English women were drinking 
more than, or even as much as, Englishmen ? 
I am very glad that your own observations in 
London confirm my own conjectures.” 

His Majesty continued talking about 
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English women still for a few minutes, in a 
somewhat complimentary and admiring 
manner, and I was in full sympathy with 
him. He, for instance, knew and repeated 
what an ancient Pope said to some English 
women: “ You are not Angle but Angeli.” 

I breathed again. Mentally I stretched 
my arms and clasped those Angels to my 
heart. 

“Sire,” I said, emulating Ibrahim Bey in 
deeply bowing to His Majesty, “Sire, your 
mention of angels reminded me of Heaven, 
Heaven reminded me of church, and the 
church brought to my mind the case of that 
excellent person and 
the most faithful sub- 
ject of your Majesty, 
the Archbishop of 
Macedonia, whose 
consecration——” 

His Majesty proved 
again that he under- 
stood French. He did 
not let me proceed, 
but, interrupting me, 
said: “Surely you 
will not drag in an 
Archbishop into our 
pleasant talk about 
English women! No, 
no! ‘The day for talk- 
ing about your Arch- 
bishop has not yet 
arrived. Leave it to 
; me to let you know 
when that day arrives. 
I will then call you, 
and we may have as 
satisfactory a conver- 
sation as I have had 
a pleasant one with you to-day.” 

And then His Majesty rose. With a slight 
move of the head, and again with his soft 
and sad smile in his eyes and on his face, he 
dismissed me graciously. 

When I found myself again in my 
brougham, driving down the hill from Yildiz 
Kiosk to Beshiktash, I could not but admit 
my diplomatic defeat. At the same time I 
could not help admiring the diplomatic 
genius of Sultan Abdul- Hamid. All 
these continuous efforts to move forward 
a simple question had been fruitless, just 
because Abdul-Hamid was in his quiet way 
determined that it should not be moved 
forward yet, 
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IX. 

“ DYMCHURCH  FLIT.” 

UST at dusk the soft Septem- 
ber rain began to fall on the 
hop - pickers. The mothers 
wheeled the bouncing per- 
ambulators out of the garden ; 
bins were put away, and books 
made up. The young couples strolled home, 
two to each umbrella, and the single men 
walked behind them laughing. Dan and 
Una, who had been picking after lessons, 
marched off to roast potatoes at the oast- 
house, where old Hobden, with Blue-eyed 
Bess, his lurcher-dog, lived all the month 
through, drying the hops. 

They settled themselves, as usual, on the 
sack-strewn cot in front of the fires, and, 
when Hobden drew up the shutter, stared, 
as usual, at the flameless bed of coals 
spouting its heat up the dark well of the 
roundel. Slowly he cracked off a few fresh 
pieces of coal, packed them, with fingers that 
never flinched, exactly where they would do 
most good; slowly he reached behind him 
till Dan tilted the 
potatoes into his 
iron scoop of a 
hand; carefully he 
arranged them 
round the fire, and 
then stood for a 
moment, black 
against the glare. 
As he closed the 
shutter, the oast- 
house seemed dark 
before the day’s 
end, and he lit the 
candle in the lan- 
thorn. The child- 
ren liked all these 
things because they 
knew them so well. 

The Bee Boy, 
Hobden’s son, who 
is not quite right 
in his head, had 
slipped in like a 
shadow. They only 
guessed it by Bess’s 
Stump-tail wagging 





A big voice began singing outside in the 
rain :— 
**Old Mother Laidinwool had nigh twelve months 


been dead, 
She heard the hops were doing well, and then 


popped up her head.” 
“There can’t be two people alive to holler 

like that !” cried old Hobden. 

** For, says she, ‘ The boys I’ve picked with when I 
was young and fair, 

They’re bound to be at hoppin’, and ’'m——’ 


” 


A man showed at the doorway. 

“Well, well! They do say hoppin’ll draw 
the very dead, and now I believe ’em. You, 
Tom? Tom Shoesmith?” Hobden lowered 
his lantern. 

“You're a hem of a time makin’ your mind 
to it, Ralph!” The stranger strode in— 
three full inches taller than Hobden, a 
grey - whiskered, brown-faced giant with 
clear blue eyes. They shook hands, and 
the children could hear the hard palms grit 
together. 

“You ain’t lost none o’ your grip,” said 
Hobden. “Was it twenty or thirty year 











against them. 
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“ HOBDEN CAREFULLY ARRANGED THEM ROUND THE FIRE.” 
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back you broke my head in Robertsbridge 
Fair ?” 

“Only twenty an’ no odds ‘tween us 
regardin’ heads, neither. You had it back at 
me with a hop-pole. How did we get home 
that night? Swimmin’?” 

“Same way the pheasant come 


Gubbs’s_ pocket 
ia 


—by a little 
o’ conjurin’.” 


into 


" 


luck an’ a deal 
Old Hobden 
laughed in_ his 
deep chest. 

“T see you’ve 
not forgot your 
way about the 
woods. D’ye 
do any o’ ¢his 
still?” The 
stranger pre- 
tended’ to look 
along a gun. 

Hobden an- 
swered with a 
quick movement 
of the hand as 
though he were 
pegging a rabbit- 
wire. 

“No. That's 
all that’s left me 
now. Age she 
must as Age she 
can. An’ what’s 
your news since 
all these years ?” 
**Oh, I’ve bin to 

Plymouth, I’ve 

bin to Dover— 
I’ve bin ramblin’, 

boys, the wide 
world over,” 
the mananswered 
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The great man leaned against the brick- 
work of the roundel, and swung his arms 
abroad. “Try me!” was all he said, and 
they stumped upstairs laughing. 

The children heard their shovels rasp on 
the cloth where the yellow hops lie drying 
above the fires, and all the oast-house filled 

with the sweet, 
sleepy smell as 
they were turned. 
“Who is it?” 
Una_ whispered 
to the Bee Boy. 
- Dunno, no 
more’n you — if 
vou dunao,” said 
he, and smiled. 
The voices on 
the drying-floor 
boomed and 
chuckled to- 
gether, and the 
heavy footsteps 
went back and 
forth. Presently 
a hop- pocket 
dropped through 
the press - hole 
overhead, and 
stiffened and fat- 
tened as they 
shovelled it full. 
“Clank!” went 
the press, and 
rammed the 
loose stuff into 
tight cake. 
“Gently!” 
they heard Hob- 
den cry. “ You'll 
bust her crop if 
you lay on so. 
You be as care- 





cheerily. “I 
reckon I know 
as much of Old 
England as most.” 
children and winked. 

“T lay they told you a sight o’ lies, then. 
I’ve been into England fur as Wiltsheer once. 
I was cheated proper over a pair of gloves,” 
said Hobden. 

“There’s fancy talkin’ everywhere. You’ve 
cleaved to your own parts pretty middlin’ 
close, Ralph.” 

“Can’t shift an old tree ’thout it dyin’,” 
Hobden chuckled. “An’ I be no more 
anxious to die than you look to be to help 
me with my hops to-night.” 


He turned towards the 


“A HOP-POCKET DROPPED THROUGH THE PRESS-HOLE OVERHEAD, AND 
STIFFENED AND FATTENED AS THEY SHOVELLED IT FULL.” 


less as Barton’s 
bull, Tom. Come 
an’ sit by the 
fires. "Tis meat and drink talkin’ of old 
times.” 

They came down, and as Hobden opened 
the shutter to see if the potatoes were done 
Tom Shoesmith said to the children, “ Put 
a plenty salt on ’em. That'll show you the 
sort o’ man J be.” Again he winked, and 
again the Bee Boy laughed. 

“ J know what sort o’ man you be,” old 
Hobden said, groping for the potatoes round 
the fire. 

“Do ye?” Tom went on behind his back. 
“Some of us can’t abide horseshoes, or 
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church bells, or running water; an’, talkin 
o’ runnin’ water”—he turned to Hobden, 
who was backing out of the roundel—“ d’you 
mind the great floods at Robertsbridge, 
when the miller’s man was drowned in the 
street ?” 

“ Middlin’ well.” Old Hobden let him- 
self down on the coals by the fire door. 
“T was courtin’ my woman on the Marsh that 
year. Carter to Mus’ Plumb I was, gettin’ 
ten shillin’s week. -~Mine was a Marsh 
woman.” 

“Won’erful odd-gates place— Romney 
Marsh,” said Shoesmith. “I’ve heard say 
the world’s divided into Europe, Ashy, Afriky, 
Australy, an’ Romney Marsh.” 

“The Marsh folk think so,” said Hobden. 
“T had a hem o’ trouble to get my woman to 
leave it.” 

“Where did she come out of? I’ve forgot, 
Ralph.” 

“Dymchurch under the Wall,” Hobden 
answered, with a potato in his hand. 

“Then she’d be a Pett—or a Whitgift, 
would she ?” 

“ Whitgift.”. Hobden broke open the 
potato and ate it with the curious neatness 
of men who make most of their meals in the 
blowy open. “She growed to be quite 
reasonable-like after livin’ in the Weald 
awhile, but our first twenty year or two she 
was odd-fashioned, no bounds. But she was 
a won’erful hand with bees.” He cut away 
a little piece of potato and threw it out to 
the door. 

“Ah! 


I’ve heard say the Whitgifts could 
see farther through a millstone than most,” 


said Shoesmith. “ Did she?” 

“She was honest-innocent of any nigro- 
mancin’,” said Hobden. “Only she'd read 
signs and significations out o’ birds flyin’, 
stars fallin’, bees hivin’, and such. An’ she’d 
lie awake—listenin’ for calls, she said.” 

“That don’t prove naught,” said Tom. 
“All Marsh folk has been smugglers since time 
everlastin’. ”Twould be in her blood to listen 
0’ nights.” 

“ Nature-ally,” old Hobden replied, smiling. 
“TI mind when there was smugglin’ a sight 
nearer us than the Marsh be. But that wasn’t 
my woman’s trouble. "Twas a passel o’ no- 
sense talk,” he dropped his voice, “about 
Pharisees.” 

“Yes. I’ve heard Marsh men beleft in 
em.” Tom looked straight at the wide-eyed 
children beside Bess. 

, “ Pharisees,” cried Una. 
sce. 


“People o’ the Hills,” said the Bee Boy, 


“ Fairies. Oh, 
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throwing half of his potato towards the 
door - 

“There you be!” said Hobden, pointing 
at him. ‘“ My boy, he has her eyes and her 
out-gate senses. That’s what she called ’em !” 

“ And what did you think of it all ?” 

“ Um—um,” Hobden rumbled. “A man 
that uses fields an’ shaws after dark as much 
as I’ve done, he don’t go out of his road 
excep’ for keepers.” 

“ But settin’ that aside?” said Tom, coax- 
ingly. “I saw ye throw the Good Piece out- 
at doors just now. Do ye believe or—do ye ?” 

“There was a great black eye in that 
tater,” said Hobden, indignantly. 

“My liddle eye didn’t see un, then. It 
looked as if you meant it for—for Anyone 
that might need it. But settin’ that aside. 
D’ye believe or—do ye ?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’, because I’ve heard 
naught, an’ I’ve seen naught. But if you 
was to say there was more things about after 
dark in the woods than men, or fur, or 
feather, or fin, I dunno as I’d go to call 
you a liar. Now turnabout, Tom. What's 
your say?” 

“T’m like you; I say nothin’. But I'll 
tell you a tale, an’ you can fit it as how you 
please.” 

“ Passel o’ silly stuff,” growled Hobden. 

“The Marsh men they call it Dymchurch 
Flit,” Tom went on, slowly. “Hap ye have 
heard it?” 

“My woman she’ve told it me scores 0’ 
times. Dunno as I didn’t end by belieftin’ 
it—sometimes.” 

Hobden crossed over as he spoke, and 
sucked with his pipe at the yellow lantern 
flame. Tom rested one great elbow on one 
great knee, where he sat among the coal. 

“ Have you ever bin in the Marsh?” he 
said to Dan. 

“ Only as far as Rye, once,” Dan answered. 

“Ah, that’s but the edge. Back behind 
there’s steeples settin’ beside their churches, 
an’ wise women settin’ beside their doors, an’ 
the sea settin’ above the land, an’ ducks 
herdin’ wild in the diks” (he meant ditches). 
“The Marsh is justabout riddled with diks 
an’ sluices, an’ tide-gates an’ water-lets. You 
can hear ’em bubblin’ an’ grummelin’ when 
the tide works in ’em, an’ then you hear the 
sea rangin’ up all along the Wall. You've 
seen how flat she is—the Marsh? You'd 
think nothin’ easier than to walk eend-on 
acrost her? Ah, but the diks an’ the water- 
lets, they twists the roads about as ravelly as 
witch-yarn on the spindles. So ye get all 
turned round in broad daylight.” 
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“That’s because they've dreened the 
waters into the diks,” said Hobden. “When 
I courted my woman the rushes was green ; 
an’ the Bailiff o’ the Marshes, he rode up 
and down as free as the fog.” 

“Who was he?” said Dan. 

“Why, the Marsh fever an’ ague. He’ve 
clapped me on the shoulder once or twice. 
But now the dreenin’ off of the waters have 
done away with the fevers; so they make a 
joke, like, that the Bailiff o’ the Marshes 
broke his neck in a dik. A won’erful place 
for bees an’ ducks ’tis too.” 

“An’ old,” Tom went on. “Flesh an’ 
Blood have been there since time everlastin’ 
beyond. Well, now, speakin’ among them- 
selves, the Marsh men say that from time 
everlastin’ beyond the Pharisees favoured the 
Marsh above the rest of Old England. I lay 
the Marsh men ought to know. They’ve 
been out after dark, father an’ son, smugglin’ 
some one thing or t’other, since wool grew to 
sheep’s backs. They say there was always a 
middlin’ few Pharisees to be seen on the 
Marsh. Impident as rabbits, they was. 
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“ That ’ud be smugglers layin’ in the lace 
or the brandy till they could run it out o’ the 
Marsh. I told my woman so,” said Hobden. 

“T’ll lay she didn’t beleft it, then—not if she 
was a Whitgift. A won’erful choice place for 
Pharisees, the Marsh, by all accounts, till 
Queen Bess’s father he come in with his 
Reformations.” 

“Would that be a Act o’ Parliament like ?” 
Hobden asked. 

“Sure-ly. Can’t do nothing in Old England 
without Act, Warrant, an’ Summons. He got 
bis Act allowed him, an’, they say, Queen 
Bess’s father he used the parish churches 
something shameful. Justabout tore the 
gizzards out of I dunnamany. Some folk 
in England they held with ’en; but some 
they saw it different, an’ it eended in ’em 
takin’ sides an’ burnin’ each other no bounds, 
accordin’ which side was top, time bein’. 
That tarrified the Pharisees: for Good-will 
among Flesh an’ Blood is meat an’ drink to 
‘em, an’ ill-will is poison.” 

“* Same as bees,” said the Bee Boy. “ Bees 
won't stay by a house where there’s hating.” 

‘*True,”’ said 
Tom. “This Re- 
formations tarrified 
the Pharisees same 
as a reaper goin’ 
round a last stand 
o’ wheat tarrifies 
the rabbits. They 
packed into the 
Marsh from all 
parts, and they 
says, ‘Fair or foul 
we must flit out o’ 
this, for Merry 
England’s done 
with, an’ we're 
reckoned among 
the Images.’” 

“Did they all 
see it that way?” 
said Hobden. 

“All but one 
that was called 
Robin — if you've 
heard of him. 
What are you 

















“THEY SAY THERE WAS ALWAYS A MIDDLIN’ FEW PHARISEES TO BE SEEN ON THE MARSH. 
IMPIDENT AS RABBITS, THEY WAS.” 


They'd dance on the nakid roads in the nakid 
daytime ; they’d flash their liddle green lights 
along the diks, comin’ an’ goin’, like honest 
smugglers. Yes, an’timesthey’d lock thechurch 
doors against passon an’ clerk of Sundays.” 





laughing at?” 
Tom said to Dan. 
“The trouble 
didn’t tech Robin, because he’d cleaved 
middlin’ close to people like. No more he 
never meant to go out of Old England— 
not he; so he was sent messagin’ for help 
among Flesh an’ Blood. But Flesh an’ 
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Blood must always think of their own 
concerns, an’ Robin couldn’t get through 
at em. They thought it was echoes, off the 
Marsh.” 

“What did you—what did the fairies 
want ?” Una asked. 

“ A boat, to be sure. Their liddle wings 
could no more cross the Channel than so 
many tired butterflies. A boat an’ a crew to 
sail em over to France, where yet awhile 
folks hadn’t tore down the Images. They 
couldn’t abide Canterbury Bells ringin’ to 
Bulverhithe for more pore men an’ women 
to be burnded, nor the King’s proud messenger 
ridin’ through the land givin’ orders to tear 
down the Images. ‘They coukdn’t abide it no 
shape. Nor yet they couldn’t get their boat 
an’ crew to flit by without leave an’ Good-will 
from Flesh an’ Blood, an’ Flesh an’ Blood 
came an’ went about its own business the 
while the Marsh was swarvin’ up, an’ swarvin’ 
up with Pharisees from all England over, 
striving all means to get through at Flesh 
an’ Blood to tell ’en their sore need. I 
don’t know as you’ve ever heard 
Pharisees are like chickens ?” 

“My woman used to say that,” said 
Hobden, folding his big brown arms. 

“ You run too many chickens together, an’ 
the ground sickens like, an’ you get a squat, 
an’ your chickens die. Same way, you crowd 
Pharisees all in one place—/hey don’t die, 
but Flesh an’ Blood walkin’ among ’em is apt 
to sick up an’ pine off. Zhey don’t mean it, 
an’ Flesh‘an’ Blood don’t know it, but that’s 
the truth—as I’ve heard. The Pharisees 
bein’ all stenched up an’ frighted, an’ tryin’ 
to come through with their supplications, 
they nature-ally changed the thin airs and 
humours in Flesh an’ Blood. It lay on the 
Marsh like thunder. Men saw their churches 
ablaze with the wildfire in the windows after 
dark ; they saw their cattle scatterin’ and no 
man carin’ ; their sheep flockin’ and no man 
drivin’; their horses latherin’ an’ no man 
leadin’ ; they saw the liddle low green lights 
more than ever in the dik-sides ; they heard 
the liddle feet patterin’ more than ever round 
the houses ; an’ night an’ day, day an’ night, 
twas all as though they were bein’ creeped up 
on, and hinted at by some one or other that 
couldn’t rightly shape their trouble. Oh, I 
lay they sweated! Man an’ maid, woman 
an’ child, their nature done ’em no service 
all the weeks while the Marsh was filiin’ up 
with Pharisees. But they was Flesh an’ 
Blood, an’ Marsh men before all. They 
reckoned the signs signified trouble for 
the Marsh—or that the sea ‘ud rear up 
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against Dymchurch Wall an’ they'd be 
drownded like Old Winchelsea ; or that the 
Plague was comin’. So they looked for the 
meanin’ in the sea or in the clouds, far an’ 
high up. They never thought to look near 
an’ knee-high, where they could see naught. 

“Now there was a poor widow at Dym- 
church under the Wall, which, lacking man or 
property, she had the more time for feeling ; 
and she come to feel there was a Trouble 
outside her doorstep bigger an’ heavier than 
aught she’d ever carried over it. She had 
two sons—one born blind, and t’other struck 
dumb through fallin’ off the Wall when he 
was liddle. They was men grown, but not 
wage-earnin’, an’ she worked for ’em, keepin’ 
bees and answerin’ questions.” 

“What sort of questions ?” said Dan. 

“Like where lost things might be found, 
an’ what to put about a crooked baby’s neck, 
an’ how to join parted sweethearts. She felt 
the Trouble on the Marsh same as eels feel 
thunder. She was a wise woman.” 

“My woman was won’ertul weather-tender, 
too,” said Hobden. “I’ve seen her brish 
sparks like off an anvil out of her hair in 
thunderstorms. But she never laid out to 
answer questions.” 

“This woman was a Seeker like, an’ 
Seekers sometimes find. One night, while 
she lay abed, hot an’ aching, there come a 
Dream an’ tapped at her window, and 
‘Widow Whitgift,’ it said, ‘Widow Whitgift !’ 

“ First, by the wings an’ the whistling, she 
thought it was peewits, but last she arose an’ 
dressed herself, an’ opened her door to the 
Marsh, an’ she felt the Trouble an’ the 
Groaning all about her, strong as fever, an’ 
she calls: ‘ What is it? Oh, what is it?’ 

“Then ’twas all like the frogs in the diks 
peeping : then ’twas all like the reeds in the 
diks clip-clapping ; an’ then the great Tide- 
wave rummelled along the Wall, an’ she 
couldn’t hear proper. 

“Three times she called, an’ three times 
the Tide-wave did her down. But she 
catched the quiet between, an’ she cries out, 
‘What is the Trouble on the Marsh that’s 
been lying down with my heart an’ arising 
with my body this month gone?’ She felt 
a liddle hand lay hold on her gown-hem, an’ 
she stooped to the pull o’ that liddle hand.” 

Tom Shoesmith spread his huge fist before 
the fire and smiled at it. 

“* Will the sea drown the Marsh ?’ she 
says. She was a Marsh woman fust an’ 
foremost. 

“ *No,’ says the liddle voice. ‘Sleep sound 
for all o’ that.’ 
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“*Ts the Plague comin’ to the Marsh ?’ 
Them was all the ills she knowed. 
Sleep sound for all o’ that,’ says 


she says. 

“*No. 
Robin. 

“She turned about, half mindful to go in, 
but the liddle voices grieved that shrill an’ 
sorrowful she turns back, an’ she cries: ‘ If 
it is not a Trouble of Flesh an’ Blood, what 
can I do?’ The Pharisees cried out upon 
her from all round to fetch them a boat 
to sail to France, an’ come back no more. 
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about pierced through her; an’ there was 
children’s voices too. She stood out all she 
could, but she couldn’t hold out against shaz. 
So she says: ‘If you can draw my sons for 
your job, I'll not hinder ’em. You can’t ask 
no more of a Mother.’ 

“She saw them liddle green lights dance an’ 
cross till she was dizzy ; she heard them liddle 
feet patterin’ by the thousand; she heard 
cruel Canterbury Bells ringing to Bulverhithe, 
an’ she heard the great Tide-wave ranging 
along the Wall. That was 
while the Pharisees was 


























“ THE PHARISEES CRIED OUT UPON HER FROM ALI 
BOAT TO SAIL TO FRANCE.” 


“*There’s a boat on the Wall,’ she says, 
‘but I can’t push it down to the sea, nor sail 
it when it’s there.’ 

“*Tend us your sons,’ says all the 
Pharisees. ‘ Give ’em leave an’ Good-will to 
sail it for us, Mother—O Mother !’ 

“*QOne’s dumb, an’ t’other’s deaf,’ she says. 
‘But all the dearer to me for that ; and you'll 
lose them in the big sea.’ The voices just 


ROUND TO FETCH THEM A 


workin’ a Dream to wake 
her two sons asleep: an’ 
while she bit her fingers she 
saw them two she’d borne 
come out an’ pass her with 
never a word. She followed 
‘em, cryin’ an’ cryin’, to the 
old boat on the Wall, an’ that 
they took an’ runned down 
to the Sea. 

“When they'd stepped 
mast an’ sail the blind son 
speaks: ‘ Mother, we’re 
waitin’ your leave an’ Good- 
will to Take Them over.’” 

Tom Shoesmith threw 
back his head and half shut 
his eyes. 

“Eh, me!” he said. “She 
was a fine, yaliant woman, 
the Widow Whitgift. She 
stood twistin’ the eends of 
her long hair over her fingers, 
an’ she shook like a poplar, 
makin’ up her mind. The 
Pharisees all about they 
hushed their children from 
cryin’ an’ they waited dumb- 
still. She was all their 
dependence. ‘Thout her 
leave an’ Good-will they 
could not pass, for she was 
the Mother. An’ she shook 
like a aps tree makin’ up her 
mind. Last she drives the 
word past her teeth, an’ 
‘Go!’ she says. ‘Go with 
my leave an’ Good-will.’ 

“Then I saw—then, they say, she had to 
brace back same as if she was wadin’ in 
tide water ; for the Pharisees just about flowed 
past her—down the beach to the boat, I 
dunnamany of ’em—with their wives an’ 
children an’ valuables, all escapin’ out of 
cruel Old England. Silver you could hear 
clinkin’, an’ liddle bundles hove down dunt 
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“SHE SAW THEM TWO SHE'D BORNE COME OUT AN’ PASS HER WITH NEVER A WORD.” 


on the bottom boards, an’ passels o’ liddle 
swords an’ shield’s raklin’, an’ liddle fingers 
an’ toes scratchin’ on the boatside to board 
her when the two sons pushed her off. That 
boat she sunk lower an’ lower, but all the 
Widow could see in it was her boys movin’ 
hampered like to get at the tackle. Up sail 
they did, an’ away they went, deep as a Rye 
barge, away into the mists, an’ the Widow 
Whitgift she sat down and eased her grief 
till mornin’ light.” 

“T never heard she was a// alone,” said 
Hobden. 

“T remember now. The one called Robin 
he stayed with her, they tell. She was all too 
grievious to listen to his promises.” 

“Ah! She should ha’ made her bargain 
beforehand. I allus told my woman so!” 
Hobden cried. 

“No. She loaned her sons for a pure love- 
loan, bein’ as she sensed the Trouble on the 
Marshes, an’ was simple good-willing to ease 
it.” Tom laughed softly. “She done that. 
Yes, she done that! From Hithe to 


Bulverhithe, fretty man an’ petty maid, ailin’ 
woman an’ wailin’ child, they took the 
advantage of the change in the thin airs just 
about as soon as the Pharisees flitted. Folks 





come out fresh an’ shining all over the Marsh 
like snails after wet. An’ that while the 
Widow Whitgift sat grievin’ on the beach. 
She might have beleft us—she might have 
trusted her sons would be sent back. She 
fussed, no bounds, when their boat come in 
after three days.” 

“ And, of course, the sons were both quite 
cured ?” said Una. 

“No-o. That would have been out o’ 
Nature. She got ’em back as she sent ’em. 
The blind man he hadn’t seen naught of 
anything, an’ the dumb man nature-ally, he 
couldn’t say aught of what he’d seen. I 
reckon that was why the Pharisees pitched 
on ’em for the ferrying job.” 

“But what did you—Robin, promise the 
Widow ?” said Dan. 

“What did he promise, now?” Tom 
pretended to think. “Wasn’t your woman 
a Whitgift, Ralph? Did she ever say?” 

“She told me a passel o’ silly stuff when 
he was born.” Hobden pointed at his son. 
“There was always to be one of ’em that 
could see farther into a millstone than 
most.” 

“Me! That’s me!” said the Bee Boy so 
suddenly that they all laughed. 
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“T’ve got it now!” said Tom. “So long 
as Whitgift blood lasted, Robin promised 
there would allers be one o’ her stock 
that—that no trouble ‘ud lie on, no maid 
‘ud sigh on, no night could frighten, no 
fright could harm, no harm could make sin, 
an’ no woman could make unhappy.” 

“Well, ain’t that just me?” said the Boy, 
where he sat in the silver square of the great 
September moon that was staring into the 
vast-house door. 

“They was the exact words she told me 
when we first found he wasn’t like other boys. 
But it beats me how ye know ’em,” said 
Hobden. 

“Aha! There’s more under my hat 
besides hair!” ‘Tom laughed and stretched 
himself. ‘“‘When I’ve seen these two young 
folk home, we'll make a night of old days, 
Ralph, with passin’ old tales—eh? An’ 
where might you 
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pasture where the cows puffed milky puffs at 
them in the moonlight. 

“Oh, Puck! Puck! I guessed you right 
from the beginning almost. How could you 
ever do it?” Una cried, swinging along 
delighted. 

“Do what?” he said, and climbed the 
stile by the pollard oak. 

“ Pretend to be Tom Shoesmith,” said Dan, 
and they ducked to avoid the two little ashes 
that grow by the bridge over the brook. He 
was almost running. 

“Yes. That’s my name, Mus’ Dan,” he 
said, hurrying over the silent shining lawn, 
where a rabbit sat by the big white-thorn 
near the croquet ground. “Here ye be.” 
He strode into the old kitchen yard, and 
slid them down as Ellen Cook came to ask 
questions. 

“T’m helping in Mus’ Spray’s oast-house,” 

he said to her. 








live?” he said, “No, I’m no 
gravely, to Dan. foreigner. I 
“An’ do you knowed this 
think your Pa country ’fore 
‘ud give me a your Mother was 
drink for takin’ torn; an’— an’ 
you there, it’s dry work 
Missy ?” oasting, Miss. 
They giggled Thank you.” 
so at this that Ellen Cook 


they had to run 
out. Tom picked 
them both up, 
set one on each 
broad shoulder, 
and *tramped 
across the ferny 








went to get a 
jug, and the 
children went 
in—magicked 


once more by 
Oak, Ash, and 
Thorn ! 














“**HOW COULD YOU EVER DO IT?’ UNA CRIED.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 

















The Magic of Music. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF ANECDOTES BY LEADING ARTISTES SHOWING THE 


WONDERFUL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC OVER THE 


N olden times a good deal 

more was thought and said 
#sj about the influence of music 
over the human mind than is 
the case to-day, and _ history 
hands down to us many striking 
instances in which its power was evidenced 
by the soothing of sorrow or even the actual 
cure of disease. Many of these tales can no 
doubt be accounted for as mere superstitions 
and fables, yet even in these days of hard 
matter of fact there are happening almost 
every day instances which go to prove how 
great a spell music can and does undoubtedly 
cast over human beings. 

Among prominent artistes of the day there 
is hardly one who cannot relate some anec- 
dote showing that his or her playing or 
singing, as the case may be, has curiously 
affected certain individuals. Often one par- 
ticular song or piece has the power above 
all others to affect its hearers, and that such 
influence is for good is found almost in- 
variably to be the case. 

In order to prove this the following anec- 
dotes bearing on the question have been 
collected for the benefit of readers of ‘THE 
STRAND. 





Mme. Patti’s Toronto Anecdote. 


Mme. Adelina Patti has many anecdotes 
to relate, and it would be 
difficult to find one which 
paid a higher tribute to 
the fascination of music 
than the following. 

“Once in San Fran- 
cisco,” she says, “I was 
just about to go on the 
stage when there was a 
terrific report somewhere 
in the front of the house. 
I was very much 
frightened, as I thought 
that what I had heard was 
someone shooting at the 
stage from the gallery. 
Apparently the audience 
also was becoming alarmed, 
but before I had time to 
ask what was the matter, 
Mr. Wilson, who was my 


Stage - manager at that 
Vol. xxxii.—38. 
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time, almost dragged me before the curtain 
and told me to sing ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
The moment I began to sing, the familiar air 
so fascinated the audience that their alarm 
gradually subsided, and they took their seats 
again and remained quite quietly in their 
places. How terrible a panic had been 
averted I did not know until a little while 
later, when, having safely returned to my 
hotel, I was informed that a man in the upper 
circle had flung a bomb-—whether at the 
stage or at one of the boxes never transpired 
—which exploded in his hand and blew him 
almost to pieces.” 

Perhaps even more striking is the story 
that Mme. Patti tells about an event which 
shows the attractive power of music. 

“Many years ago,” she relates, “I per- 
formed at a concert-hall in Toronto. The 
time of my visit was mid-winter, and on the 
night of the concert the thermometer stood 
at many degrees below freezing-point. The 
concert-hall was packed to overflowing ; 
indeed, there was a large crowd outside, 
which, unable to find seating accommodation, 
clamoured to be allowed to stand in the 
gangways. 

“Just as I was about to go on the stage I 
noticed that, in spite of the fact that I had 
given instructions for the temperature in the 
hall to be kept as nearly.as possible at sixty 
degrees, it was becom- 
ing so draughty and so 
bitterly cold that I feared 
I should catch a chill, and 
had all the cracks and 
crevices round the plat- 
form screened with pieces 
of scenery and curtains. 
Still the temperature 
seemed to grow colder 
and colder, and after I 
had sung one or two 
songs I sent for my stage- 
manager and told him 
that I thought there 
must be a door or a 
window open somewhere. 
He assured me, _ how- 
ever, that he had _ been 
most careful in this re- 
spect, but hardly were the 
words out of his mouth 
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than, happening to look up, he noticed that 
a large skylight in the roof was wide open. 

“ Needless to say, he severely reprimanded 
those who had been instructed to see that 
the skylight was closed, but when they 
assured him that this 
had been done he him- 
self made his way on to 
the roof to investigate 
matters. The mystery 
was soon explained. 
About fifty men from 
the crowd who had 
been unable to obtain 
seats were so deter- 
mined to hear the con- 
cert that they got. up 
on to the roof of the 
next building, whence 
they found access on 
to the roof of the con- 
cert-hall, and, opening 
the skylight already 
mentioned, lay down 
beside it, protecting 
themselves from the 
cold as best they 
could with their coats and some blankets. 

“Music must have had an extraordinary 
fascination for these men to induce them to 
remain out in the freezing cold as they did.” 


Mme. Albani Tells the Effect of ‘““ Home, 


Sweet Home.” 


MME. 


The following incident told by Mme. 
Albani Gye is surely a very practical proof of 
the influence that music 
has for good over the 
human mind : 

“Many years ago I 
sang at a concert which 
was given at the Albert 
Hall in aid of the Home 
for Incurables. I sang 
several songs on that 
occasion, but that 
which appeared to 
please the audience 
most was ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’; indeed, 
I was recalled several 
times after singing that 
song. 

“A few days later 
I was surprised to 
receive a letter from a 
lady who did not give 
her name, but who 
signed herself anony- 
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mously, and who said that she had been very 
much affected and touched by the way I had 
sung the song mentioned. It had, she said, 
brought home to her the terrible mental 
sufferings that must be experienced by 
those who know that 
they are never to ex- 
perience again the joys 
of an earthly home and 
the love and affection 
of their friends and 
relations there, and 
had made her long to 
do something to allevi- 
ate the lot of these 
poor sufferers. 

“Tn conclusion, she 
told me that she had 
sent a thousand pounds 
to the charity on be- 
half of which I had 
been singing, and I 
think you will agree 
that in this case, at any 
rate, the hypnotism and 
influence for good of 
the human voice were 
made apparent ina very real and practical 
manner.” 


Mr. Paderewski and His Blind Admirer. 


An exceedingly touching incident is related 
by Mr. Paderewski about an occasion when 
he performed extemporaneously at a well- 


known institute for the blind. “I was asked 
by a friend one day,” he relates, “to accom- 
pany him to a home for 
the blind in which he 
was interested, and 
whither he was going 
on one of his periodical 
visits. I was very deeply 
touched by the evident 
patience and _ forbear- 
ance from complaint of 
those afflicted in so ter- 
rible a manner, and I 
very readily consented, 
at my friend’s request, 
to do what I could to 
furnish them with a little 
temporary pleasure by 
playing to them. 

“T accordingly sat 
down at the piano and 
played several pieces 
that I thought most 
likely to please them, 
but after about twenty 
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minutes my own thoughts became so sad at 
thinking of the pitiable nature of the in- 
firmities of my audience that I unconsciously 
began to play music which reflected my 
mental condition. When 1 finished, and as 
I sat still for a moment, myself deeply moved 
by the feelings that had found expression 
through my fingers, a member of my audi- 
ence, with the tears running from his sight- 
less eyes, came up and, flinging his arms 
about me, thanked me most effusively, and 
said he was certain I could only be 
Paderewski, about whose playing he had 
heard so often. I may say that none of the 
inmates of the home had been told of my 
identity.” 


Mme. Kirkby Lunn and “The Three 
Fishers.” 


“Quite recently,” says Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
“] learnt for the first time of an incident 


MME. KIRKBY LUNN, 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Pry. 


that resulted from my singing at Mme. Patti’s 
concert at the Albert Hall in June, 1905. 
“On that occasion I sang, amongst other 
songs, ‘The Three Fishers.’ A few weeks 
ago I had a letter from a lady, in which she 
informed me that her son had lost his wife 
within a month of their marriage during the 
spring of 1905, and had been almost demented 
with grief until the night when he heard me 
sing the song I have referred to at the Albert 
Hall. For some reason the refrain had a 
peculiarly soothing effect upon him. Within 
a week his spirits and his health improved, 
while his fits of despondency became less 
frequent, and disappeared altogether when his 
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mother played over to him upon the piano 
certain bars of the music which accompanied 
the words, ‘For men must work and women 
must weep,’ etc. 

“She would play this over to him again 
and again, sometimes for half an hour at a 
stretch, and it invariably had the effect of 
soon restoring him to something like his old 
spirits. She even went so far as to say that, 
had it not been for the ability of this par- 
ticular piece of music to soothe him, her son 
would have lost his reason. I do not think 
that it will be easy to find any more striking 
illustration of the power of music over the 
mind.” 


Mme. Clara Butt Tells of a Doubtful 
Compliment. 
Mme. Clara Butt has very many anecdotes 


to tell bearing on the hypnotism of music. 
“ After singing ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ as an 


MME. CLARA BUTT. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


encore at Cardiff, a few years ago,” she says, 
“an amusing little incident occurred to me 
in connection with an old Irishman whom I 
found waiting for me when I left the concert- 
hall. With tears in his eyes he caught hold 
of my cloak and, falling upon his knees, 
began to bless me in his rich _ brogue. 
‘ Bedad,’ he concluded, ‘I don’t know who 
wrote that song, but, shure, if he’s dead, 
’twould make him turn in his grave to have 
heard the way ye sang it to-night.’ ” 

Mme. Butt has been particularly struck 
by the fact that certain of the songs she sings 
seem to possess a much greater power to 
move members of her audiences than others, 
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For instance, whenever she sings “ Abide 
With Me,” she almost invariably receives 
some proof that members of the audience 
have been particularly affected. Sometimes 


she is met at the door of 
the concert-hall afterwards 
by people begging her to 
allow them to bring some 
sick relative to where she 
is living in order that she 
may sing the song to them, 
because they feel sure it 
would make them better. 
It was after singing this 
song, also, that she re- 
ceived the following 
curious letter :— 

BELOVED MADAME, —I know 
this is only, as it should be, 
one tribute out of a thousand, 
but I must send it. I have 
heard you every time you have 
sung at Plymouth, and God 
only knows through what 
trouble and difficulty I have 
come since the first time; but 
always you are the same, only 
more perfect every time you 
sing, and it is you, beloved, 


that make the great gift such a help and comfort to 
thousands. God bless you and yours, and make your 
future more lovely even than the past, and give me a 
place somewhere near you in Heaven that I may hear 
you sing the song of the redeemed there. 


this if it troubles you ; I was 
sorry you were so weary last 
night. 
A Woman WHO 
Loves You. 
Mr. Ben Davies and 
the Lady in the 

Omnibus. 

“* Many years ago,” re- 
lates Mr. Ben Davies, 
“when I took the part 
of Geoffrey Wilder in 
‘Dorothy,’ I had fre- 
quent opportunities of 
observing the influence 
of music over certain 
minds. For over eight 
hundred nights did I 
appear inthe part named, 
and I soon began to 
recognise familiar faces 
among the audience. 


One old gentleman, ac 
companied by his wife 
and daughter, came regularly once a week, 
always occupying the same seat, until I grew 
to look upon them as old friends and used to 
invariably greet them with a friendly nod. 
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“After I 
* Dorothy’ 
to be returning 


MR. BEN DAVIES, 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


Forgive 





MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 








had been performing in 
for about a year I happened 


home one night in an 


omnibus, when an old lady who was sitting 


beside me _ timidly re- 
quested to know whether 
she might speak to me. 
On my replying in the 
affirmative, she next begged 
to be allowed to shake 
hands with me, and then 
went on to inform me that 
so greatly was she fascina- 
ted by my singing that she 
had been to see ‘ Dorothy’ 
ninety times. ‘I hope to go 
ninety times more!’ she 
added. ‘I have kept the 
counterfoils of the tickets, 
and I paid every time!’ 
“TI never saw the old 
lady again, and I have no 
idea who she was or where 
she came from, but it is 
evident that she was one 
of thoseover whom music’s 
magic spell was cast.” 


How Miss Ada Crossley Moved Queen 


Victoria to Tears. 
The following anecdote told by Miss Ada 


Crossley, apropos of a 
visit to Windsor to sing 
before the late Queen, 
is only one of many that 
she could tell testifying 
to the power of music, 
but this particular inci- 
dent has remained very 
vividly in her mind :— 

“TI sang before the 
late Queen Victoria on 
several occasions, but 
that of which I have the 
clearest recollection was 
when, during the dark 
days of the South African 
War, I journeyed to 
Windsor to sing before 
Her Majesty in Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ a 
performance of which 
was given in St. George’s 
Chapel. 


“Her Majesty ap- 


peared to listen to the music most attentively, 
but it was not until my solo, ‘O, Rest in the 
Lord,’ that it became apparent how keenly 
under the spell of the music Her Majesty was. 

















genuine emotion.” 


Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Frenzied Listener. 


Mr. Mark Hambourg, the famous pianist, 


sends the following anec- 
dote: “I had a most un- 
pleasant experience a few 
years ago, when touring in 
New Zealand. I was giving 
a recital before a large 
audience, when a man 
quite near the front sud- 
denly leaned forward and 
clutched wildly at the arm 
of a young lady in the 
next row. Apparently he 
had no idea of what he 
was doing, for, instead of 
at once releasing his hold 
and apologizing, he con- 
tinued to tighten his grasp, 
the while his eyes were 
fixed steadily upon me, 
until my attention was at- 
tracted by the cry that his 
victim could not suppress. 


“Fearing that a madman was numbered 
amongst the audience, I continued to ex- 
temporize a few chords with my left hand 
while I motioned to my manager to attend 
to the matter, but the break in the melody 


so occasioned proved 
sufficient to bring the 
man to his senses. He 
suddenly sat up, pressed 
his hands to his eyes, 
and then, realizing that 
he had been carried 
away by his feelings, he 
hastily but profusely 
apologized to the young 
lady for his behaviour. 
Fortunately there was a 
vacant seat in the very 
first row, and to this my 
manager escorted him, 
so as to make quite 
sure that the same 
thing did not occur 
again.” 
Miss Marie Hall and 
an Offer of Marriage. 
Miss Marie Hall, 
who is now in the 
midst of an extensive 


“As I sang it became evident that the 
Sovereign was deeply moved, and before my 
solo was finished she was weeping tears of 
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provincial 
contribution :— 
“My personal experience, it is true, does 
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sends us the following 


not extend over many years, but in spite 





MR. MARK HAMBOURG. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 





MISS MARIE HALL, 
From a Photo. by Eiliott & Fry. 






of this I have had numerous proofs that my 
playing sometimes affects individuals to an 
extraordinary extent. I very vividly remem- 


ber, for instance, how, 
shortly after I made my 
début, | was much perse- 
cuted by an individual who 
sought my hand in marri- 
age. The first intimation 
I had of his existence was 
brought me by the post in 
the shape of a letter, in 
which he stated that 
having heard me play he 
realized for the first time 
how far short he fell of 
goodness. For years, he 
explained, he had never 
thought of religion or of 
any future life, but had 
been content to go on in 
a self-centred, selfish way, 
never hesitating to do 
wrong if he benefited 
thereby. But during my 


playing the enormity of his sins had suddenly 
been brought home to him and he longed to 
be good. This, he felt, could only be achieved 
if he had frequent opportunities of hearing 
me play, and he implored me to become his 


wife and so help, as he 
put it, ‘to save at least 
one soul.’” 


Miss Fanny Davies 
and the School Girls. 

Miss Fanny Davies, 
the well-known pianist, 
is able to quote an 
incident that occurred 
only last July to show 
the power of music :— 

“T recently visited 
a large girls’ school to 
conduct an examina- 
tion of the one hundred 
and five students there, 
and found that they 
had been taught on a 
system which, though 
all right so far as cer- 
tain points in tech- 
nique were concerned, 
utterly divorced music 
from sound, After 
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examining the girls and finding that they 
were mechanical, but devoid of musical in- 
convince them that 
something more than mere technique was 
required, and that music could exercise a 


sight, I tried to 


wonderful power over the 
mind, by playing to them 
for more than an hour 
such pieces as they 
chose. That my efforts 
had the desired effect is 
evidenced, I think, by 
the following letter, 
which I received a few 
days later from a member 
of the staff :— 

Dear Miss Davies,—May 
I thank you for the enormous 
pleasure you gave to all of us 
on Wednesday evening? You 
took us out of ourselves and 
lifted us up higher, and 
helped us to realize, as never 
before, the beauty and purity 
and majesty of music. It was 
so good of you to give us so 
generously of your God-given 


gift, and [ know it was a revelation to our children 
and to many of us members of the staff. Thank you 


very much. 


Yours gratefully, 


“I prize that letter very highly indeed, 


because it makes me 
hope that the spell of 
music, instead of having 
been lifted when the 
playing ceased, may 
continue to be exercised 
over the minds of the 
girls, and so impress 
upon them the beauties 
of sound as to revolu- 
tionize the methods of 
teaching at that school 
for all time.” 
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MISS FANNY DAVIES, 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 





MISCHA ELMAN, 


From a Photo. by The London Stereoscopic Co. 





Mischa Elman Tells a Very Touching 
Story. 


Even quite the younger generation of 
players can sometimes bear witness to the 


effect that music has on 
certain minds. Mischa 
Elman, the extraordin- 
arily-gifted boy musician, 
sends the following anec- 
dote : 

“Not very long ago an 
old lady who had been 
to many of the concerts 
at which I had appeared, 
and who had frequently 
expressed admiration for 
my playing, sent me an 
urgent request that I 
would go to her home, 
where she lay very ill in- 
deed, in order that I 
might soothe her by my 
playing. The request was 


one that I found it im- 





possible to refuse, and I accordingly went 
to her residence. 

“I found that she was indeed very ill, but 
she was able to beg me to play to her the 
‘Traumerei’ of Schumann, which was her 


favourite piece. My sur- 
roundings and the nature 
of my errand made me 
play it that day as I had 
never played it before, a 
thing for which I am very 
glad, since my listener 
passed quietly away be- 
fore the last strains died 
out, and I like to think 
that I was able to give 
her pleasure and add to 
her peace of mind.” 
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THE MATING. 

UR first glimpse of a White 
Admiral butterfly on the wing 
is almost startling. We must, 
however, make our way south 
and to secluded woods if we 
wish to see this handsome 
insect flying ; since, in the British Isles, its 
habitat is almost entirely confined to the 
southern counties. We may perchance be 
sauntering through a sunlit glade of the New 
Forest, or along a woodland path in Surrey, 
Sussex, or Devonshire, or, it may be, in the 
Isle of Wight, when, like a flash of light, two 
of these lovely insects suddenly come into 
view. Although their flight is bold, swift, 
and continuous, yet they stand out most 
conspicuously in the sunlight as they carry 
on their giddy flirtation, for the contrasting 
velvety black and white of the 
upper surfaces of their wings 
cannot be other than showy in 
the bright sunlight. 

In this way we have caught 
a glimpse of these charming 
butterflies, and long to see 
them again while we continue 
our ramble in the wood. We 
come upon many and various 
kinds of butterflies, but nearly 
ail seem commonplace after 
witnessing the sportive flight 
and striking hues of the White Admiral. Of 
course, if we should fortunately happen to 
catch a glimpse of the male insect of the 
larger and rarer Purple Emperor butterfly 
(which frequents almost the same localities) 
flashing his purple hues in the sunlight, we 
might for the moment forget the insects that 
had just charmed us so much. But the 
Purple Emperor when flying loves to sail 
above the summits of the tall oak trees, and 
is rarely seen low down, unless it is seeking 
carrion, on which—incongruous as it may 
seem—this gorgeously -coloured insect de- 
lights to feast. 

No Purple Emperor has appeared to view, 
however, and we are still looking in vain for 
White Admirals even when we reach the end 
of the glade ; for these insects are not usually 




















Fic. 1.—A magnified view of the 
butterfly’s egg, which is really only 
about half the size of a pin’s head. 


seen in large numbers even in their favourite 
haunts. But it may be interesting to state 
that, from inquiries made by the writer, he 
learns that during last season (1905) this 
species of butterfly was very abundant in 
the New Forest—much more so, in fact, than 
for many years past; and in other districts 
for which it is known to have a partiality in 
other counties, White Admirals have again 
been especially numerous this year. Given, 
then, a favourable winter to follow, the 
butterfly should be largely in evidence next 
season, and its extinction, predicted so confi- 
dently by some authorities, will, it is hoped, 
be deferred indefinitely. 
THE EGG. 

Just as we have reached the end of the 
glade, and, therefore, almost given up hopes 
of seeing another Admiral, right on the very 
bordera butterfly appears, hover- 
ing against a honeysuckle bush. 
Yes, sure enough, it is an Ad- 
miral. There are the con- 
spicuous white bands and spots 
on the velvety black ground of 
the surface of the wings. But 
surely something is amiss. The 
flight of this butterfly is alto- 
gether different from that of 
the previous examples we have 
seen. It is irregularly flutter- 
ing from leaf to leaf of the 
honeysuckle, apparently carefully examin- 
ing each, much as an insectivorous bird 
might do when seeking a meal. And every 
now and again it alights upon a leaf or dis- 
appears amidst the foliage for a moment or 
two, shortly reappearing to perform similar 
movements amongst other leaves, and so on 
over and over again, but always amidst 
honeysuckle leaves. After some minutes 
spent in this occupation the butterfly flies 
along the glade, eventually disappearing 
amongst the trees. 

Before we leave the wood we must care- 
fully examine those leaves around which the 
insect has been moving, for they have a story 
to tell. We have, fortunately, alighted upon 
the very beginning of things in the various 
life stages of this charming butterfly. 
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Truth to tell, the insect we have just seen 
so busily and seriously occupied was once as 
frivolous and coquettish as the one we saw 
pursued in the love-chase. But no longer 
has she the time or inclination for winged 
dalliance up and down the glades ; she has 
much more important affairs on hand. She 


aw 


Fic. 2.—The tiny caterpillar’s method of feeding is curious, 
for the larva carefully consumes all the green leaf from the 
central vein, working from the tip downwards. 


is looking out suitable sites on which to 
deposit her tiny eggs. This accounts for the 
careful manner in which she was scrutinizing 
Although 
she cannot eat green food herself, yet, by 
some mysterious instinct, she knows quite 
well that the baby caterpillars which will 
eventually hatch from her eggs will need 
honeysuckle leaves to feed upon. 

So we carefully search amongst the leaves, 
and there, without a doubt, on quite a 
number of them we find a single egg 
deposited. These eggs are about half the 
size of a pin’s head, of a pearly hue, and are 
generally placed on the edge of the upper 
surface of the leaf, often near the apex. But 
let me show you one of them through my 
pocket lens, and then you will see what a 
really wonderful little object it is (Fig. 1). 
It is sculptured with hexagonal pits and 
studded over with sharp spines, which latter 
probably serve to protect it from the attacks 
of some of its parasitic foes. Let us now 
make a note of the date when these wonder- 
ful eggs were deposited (July 16th), for we 
have more to learn about them. 

THE CATERPILLAR. 

Twelve days later from one. of 
minute eggs emerges a tiny caterpillar ; and 
soon from the other eggs further little cater- 


the leaves when we first saw her. 


these 
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pillars appear. The baby caterpillar slowly 
toddles along the edge of the leaf towards 
the apex, never ceasing until the very tip of 
the leaf is reached. At first it is so very 
small and eats so little that it feeds for 
several hours on the tip of the leaf without 
causing any apparent destruction. Two or 
three days later, though, while the caterpillar 
is still not very obvious, its ravages become 
more apparent, for its curious method of 
feeding betrays it—at least to the observant 
entomologist. Look at illustration Fig. 2, 
and observe how from the tip of the midrib 
the leaf is being slowly consumed. The cater- 
pillar does not eat the leaf indiscriminately, 
but steadily devours it from above downwards, 
and then, what is more curious still, when it 
has for the time finished feeding and desires 
to rest, it ascends to the very tip of the 
cleaned midrib and there it peacefully sleeps, 
descending to its dining-room area below 
when it again needs refreshment. The skin 
of the young caterpillar is very rough, and, 
probably by resting in this elevated position 
on the bare vein of the leaf, its superficial 
resemblance to a tiny portion of the leaf still 
adhering to the vein makes it less likely to 
be seen by its enemies than if it rested in the 
feeding area, where insectivorous foes would 
be more disposed to glance. The process of 
consuming the leaf is a slow one, for the 
caterpillar at this stage does not eat largely, 
but spends much time at rest. Perhaps by 


the end of August it may, or may not, have 
started on a second leaf, and, in fact, at that 
period seems little desirous of feeding at 
all. In September it makes its way to the 





Fic. 3.—In —oy the caterpillars spin silken threads 
about the bases of the leaf-stalks to prevent the leaves falling 
in the autumn, 




















base of the leaf, and commences to spin 
some silken threads about the stalk where it 
joins the stem. Marvellous though it may 
seem, yet this tiny and unreasoning larva is 
preparing for winter. Some intuitive instinct 
has warned it that some night, or maybe 
early morning, in 
the near future 
there may come a 
nipping frost, after 
which those honey- 
suckle leaves, al- 
most ready to sepa- 
rate from their 
parent stems, will 
fall suddenly and 
without warning. 
So the young 
caterpillar takes 
time by the fore- 
lock and guards 
against disaster, 
lest it should fall 
also when the 
leaves drop. 

In _ illustration 
Fig. 3 we see the 
tiny caterpillar 
carefully spinning 
silken threads round the base of the leaf 
stalk, in readiness for the autumn “ fall.” 
Then the edges of the remaining uneaten 
portion of the leaf are stitched together 
with other threads, the caterpillar snugly 
ensconcing itself in the hollow at the base 
of the leaf. In due course, when the leaf 
should naturally 
drop, although it 
separates from the 
main stem in the 
usual way, yet the 
silken cables pre- 
vent it falling. 
Thus it remains 
hanging to the 
stem and dries and 
shrivels around the 
young larva (Fig. 
4), looking exactly 
like many other 
bits of tattered 
leaves round about 
it which for various 
reasons remain at- 
tached to the 
stems, but giving 
no indication of 
its living burden 
within. 

Vol. xxxii.—39. 
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LIFE STORY OF THE WHITE ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY. 


4-—Throughout the winter months the tiny caterpillars rest 
hidden in the shrunken portions of the leaves they so carefully 
attached with silken cables to the branches. 
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In its leafy covering the tiny caterpillar 
sleeps away the slowly passing winter months, 
disguised from the few of its enemies that are 
abroad and protected from wintry blasts, 
frosts, and rain alike. .From six to seven of 
the twelve months of its life it spends in this 
long rest, and if it 
did not feed on 
honeysuckle leaves 
it might have to 
wait longer; but 
honeysuckle leaves 
are amongst the 
earliest that push 
aside the protec- 
tive winter scales 
that surround their 
buds. 

Some day in 
April the warm sun 
wakes up the 
young larva from 
its long sleep, and 
it works its way 
through some 
weak spot of its 
winter domicile. 
To its great 
delight, when it 
gets outside, it finds abundant young and 
juicy honeysuckle leaves round about it. 
Then it discovers how really hungry it is and 
begins forthwith to eat ravenously. It may 
be due to this gnawing hunger that its earlier 
habit of daintily cleaning the midrib of the 
leaf is quite lost, for it now consumes any 
portion of the 
leaves indiscrimi- 
nately. As a con- 
sequence of its 
ravenous appetite 
it begins to grow 
rapidly, so that, 
from time to time, 
it gets too large for 
its skin, which it 
has to moult, a new 
skin with ample 
room for further 
growth developing 
beneath the one 
about to be cast 
off. In illustration 
Fig. 5 we see two 
larve as they ap- 
pear on May 4th. 
We notice, too, 
that they are de- 
veloping a spiny 
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appearance, but 
this feature _ be- 
comes more appa- 
rent when they are 
full grown. 

By the middle of 
May we find the 
larve full fed, and 
in Fig. 6 are shown 
caterpillars 
as they appear at 
this stage (May 
18th). They are of 
a bright green 
colour, shading 
darker along the 
upper surface and 
lighter towards the 
sides, where the 
light area terminates in a white band. Long 
and short, dark brown, branched spines 
also decorate their dorsal parts. Perhaps 
these prickly spines make the larva un 
palatable to some of their enemies. 

We have seen that, counting from the 
time the eggs were deposited, it requires 
about ten months to develop the full-grown 
caterpillar. 
the insect occupies not more, and some- 
times less, than twelve months, it follows 
that some considerable development has 
to be made during the short remaining 
period of time. This development we 
have now to record. 

THE PUPA OR CHRYSALIS. 
So soon as the caterpillar has assimi- 


some 
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lated sufficient green leaf material to carry 


Now, as the complete life of 
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By the middle of May the caterpillars are full grown. 





7.—When the larva is full-fed it spins a little silken pad to a 
branch and suspends itself to this by its tail end. 
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it through the next stage in its develop- 
ment its appetite declines. Then it 
selects a comfortable spot on a stem or 
on the vein of a leaf, and there it pro- 
ceeds to spin a little silken pad. When 
this pad is completed the larva suspends 
itself to it by its tail claspers, and so 
hangs head ‘downwards, in a slightly 
curved position (Fig. 7). In this atti- 
tude the larva remains motionless for 
from two to three days. Then it seems 
to suddenly wake up, and a wriggling 
movement begins. While we watch it 
we see that something is happening to 
the caterpillar. It is swinging from side 
to side, and as it swings we observe that 
the caterpillar’s skin has broken away 
near its head, and with each swing the 
skin is slowly sliding towards its tail end. 
And, lo! in the course of a minute or 
* two we have enacted before us a com- 
plete transforma- 
tion, for the cater- 
pillar becomes a 
curious two-horned 
pupa or chrysalis. 
In illustration Fig. 8 
the chrysalis is seen 
making its last 
swing, with the 
shrunken caterpillar 
skin at its tail end. 
When the moul- 
ted skin is alinost 
free, a very dexter- 
ous feat has to be 
performed by the 
pupa, for it has to 
withdraw the 






8.—After hanging as shown in Fig. 7 for two or three 
it moults its last caterpillar skin (which can be seen 


d 
shrunken up at its tail end) and hecomes a chrysalis, 























extremity of its abdomen 
from its cast-off skin, and 
apparently with nothing 
to hold to in the: mean- 
while. However, this 
gymnastic manceuvre is 
quickly and_ successfully 
performed, the pupa ad- 
hering in some _ peculiar 
way to some other parts 
of its larval skin while it 
disconnects its latter por- 
tions, and thenreconnects 
them directly with the 
silken pad, a number of 


LIFE STORY OF THE WHITE ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY. 
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few seconds ; but, as we 
have no means of ascer- 
taining the exact moment 
(of the next twelve or 
twenty-four hours, per- 
haps) when the insect will 
appear, there is no alter- 
native if we are deter- 
mined to see it enter its 
new sphere of life as a 
butterfly ; we must watch 
and wait patiently. 
About 1o a.m. the fol- 
lowing day (June 5th) a 
ray of sunlight happened 
to fall directly in the path 


tiny hooks being pro- 

vided on the tip of the of the chrysalis under ob- 
abdomen for this pur- servation. Immediately 
pose. Then the last Fic. 9.—At the beginning of June the chrysalis there was a response. 
caterpillar skin falls PWme,3 guy appearance, ani the dark <lowr ‘The pupa suddenly jerked 
away, and we have _ through the semi-transparent shell of the chrysalis. as if startled by the light. 


no longer a caterpillar, 
for the dormant pupa or chrysalis is born. 
THE BUTTERFLY. 

At first the chrysalis is very much the same 
colour as the larva, but the area covering the 
embryo wings slowly darkens in hue, eventu- 
ally assuming a deep olive-green shade. The 
other parts are of a pale green shaded with 
brown, the whole being flecked with streaks 
and spots of bright gold. 

From the time when the pupa under 
observation formed (May 2oth) it hung for 
sixteen days (until June 4th). Then it 
became obvious that some further develop- 
ment was about to take place. The shell of 
the chrysalis assumed a greasy appearance, 
and the pupa dark- 
ened very much in 
colour ; the latter 
being due to the 
dark-coloured wings 
of the insect within, 
now almost ready 
to emerge as a 
fully - developed 
butterfly (Fig. 9). 

Our purpose now 
must be to endea- 
vour to witness the 
birth of the butter- 
fly, and in this we 
have set ourselves 
no light task. The 


emergence from the 
chrysalis and un- 
folding of the wings 
of the butterfly are 
but the work of a 








Fic. 10.—Then, the opportune moment arrived, the chrysalis 


bulges at its broader end, and then bursts. 
opening appears the head and foreparts of the butterfly. 


This was the beginning of 
great things—that wandering ray of light was 
evidently Nature’s signal to the hidden 
butterfly within, informing it that ‘Aen was 
the opportune moment for it to come forth. 

Instantly the chrysalis began to bulge at 
its broader end. Then the enveloping shell 
burst open, and the head of the butterfly 
quickly appeared through the opening 
(Fig. 10), the insect then gently slipping out 
in this position head downwards, withdraw- 
ing as it came its closely-folded wings, its 
pressed-back antennz or “feelers,” and 
finally its abdomen and legs. Just as one 
expected to see it fall to the ground its 
wings suddenly swelled out, and in an 
instant the butter- 
fly was free from 
its chrysalis (which, 
owing to its elas- 
ticity, immediately 
closed up again), 
and was clinging to 
the empty shell by 
its legs, its wings 
while in this posi- 
tion rapidly extend- 
ing their folds 
(Fig. 11). A little 
more than a minute 
later they had 
reached their full 
length (Fig. 12); 
and now, everything 
having passed off 
successfully, there 
was the newly-born 


Instantly . ) 
ae ee butterfly resting on 
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Fic. 11.—It clings to the empty chrysalis by its 
legs while it shakes the folds from its wings. 


the empty chrysalis—the last of its skins that 
it would have to moult. 

Our butterfly, though, was far from being 
perfect yet. Its wings were limp and wet, 


and the slightest puff of wind blew them like 


Fic. 12,—The wings have unfolded, but are soft and limp. 


so much wet rag. But slowly the butterfly 
lost its flimsy and draggled aspect, and at the 
end of an hour it bore a very trim and neat 
appearance (Fig. 13). Soon after this it gave 
its wings a sharp flutter, and then slowly 
climbed its empty chrysalis on to the stem 
(Fig. 14), revealing as it went the lovely 
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mahogany browns and blue-grey hues of the 
undersides of its wings. Having finally 
reached the topmost point of the branch, the 
first glimpse was obtained of the soft, rich, 
velvety effect of their upper surface. At the 


Fic. 13.—The wings dry, and then the butterfly 

bears a trim and neat appearance. 
very tip of the branch it almost lost its foot- 
hold, and to balance itself it opened wide its 
glorious wings (Fig. 15) as instinct taught it, 
for it had yet to learn what wonderful feats 
it could perform with those splendidly and 
marvellously constructed organs. 

There, then, it poised itself, its rich and 
lovely glossy black and white wings sheening 
delightfully as they moved, while the insect 


Fic. 14.—It gets ready to use its velvety black and 
white wings. 
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balanced itself. The 
colours of the butterflies 
we had seen flying in 
the woodland glade 
charmed us, it is true, 
but here we had the 
richness and purity of 
the newly-opened bloom. 
No rain-spot has left its 
stain ; no leaf has flecked 
the rapidly-moving in- 
sect as it glides in and 
out amongst the trees ; 
here, in fact, we have per- 
fection. 

When the butterfly had 
steadied itself it closed 
its wings again; but it 
had felt the possession 
of this new power. This 
became apparent shortly 
afterwards, for, without 
any warning, it suddenly 
and silently sailed from the branch on which 
it rested above its pupa and alighted most 
gracefully with outspread wings upon a leaf 
of a buckthorn shrub close by (Fig. 16), 
the soft sheens and shades of its velvety 
clothing appearing most fascinating in the 
sunlight. 

These two preliminary movements were 
only the beginning of greater things that 
were to follow, and each rest became shorter 
and shorter, while each flight became longer 
and stronger. At last our butterfly arrived 
at an open space where sunlight reigned in 
all its glory. And there for the last time we 
stand watching this glorious creature that we 
have seen develop from the tiny and wonder- 
fully-sculptured egg, 
through the green §& 
and spiny caterpillar | 
that so dearly loved 
honeysuckle _ leaves, 
the gilded, green, 
and brown chrysalis 
that hung so 
strangely upside- 
down on the branch, 
and, finally, into this 
handsome butterfly, 
clothed in its won- 
drous suit of inimit- 
able velvet, woven— 
from what and from 
where? Suddenly it > 
sweryes aside to a 
bramble flower, 
freshly developed 


from the branch. 





Fic. 16.—It alights wi 


Fic. 15.—It opens its glorious wings and balances 
itself there for a few moments. Then, having felt the 
new power it possesses, it suddenly and silently sails 


th ou spread wings 


buckthorn shrub near by to rest and sun itself. 
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like itself, and, unroll- 
ing its long tongue, sips 
of the sweet nectar, for 
it no longer has man- 
dibles for biting green 
leaves, these biting 
organs disappearing 
with the caterpillar 
stage, but now lives 
upon the soluble sweets 
that the flowers provide. 

After the butterfly has 
quenched its thirst it 
becomes more buoyant 
than ever; and then, 
rising high in the air, 
plunges headlong into 
the sunny path of its 
life. It is useless at- 
tempting to follow it 
farther ; it is away on 
one of those wild love- 
chases such as we saw 
in the woodland glade. Soon it will find its 
mate—and then the whole cycle will begin 
over again. 

It remains, in conclusion, but to note that 
the egg which produced our embryo butterfly 
was, as previously stated, deposited on July 
16th, and that the development of egg and 
caterpillar occupied a little over ten months. 
Then came sixteen days for the chrysalis 
period, which leaves about six weeks to com- 
plete the year. This period is occupied in 
mating and in depositing its eggs by the 
female insect ; and an allowance must be 
made for dull weather intervals, when the 
insects do not fly. Given sunny weather, 
however, mating may take place almost im- 
mediately after emer- 
gence. And then, 
having fulfilled that 
function of their lives 
for which Nature pro- 
vided these insects 
with wings of lovely 
hues, and having no 
further function to 
perform in life, they 
seek a shady spot be- 
neath a leaf, or in 
some similar situa- 
tion, and there, if 
no insectivorous 
animal abruptly re- 
moves them, they 
slowly and silently 
drop out from the 
tide of life. 
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THE REV. WILSON CARLILE—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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(ae) A v WILSON 
Nef: c ARLILE, the 
) A father of the 
7 AS poor, the crimi- 

nal, and the out- 
cast, and rector of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, near London 
Bridge, was born in Brix- 
ton on the 14th of January, 
1847. As a business man 
he achieved success, and 
was the possessor of an 
income of two thousand 
pounds a year when the 
cry of the unfortunate struck 
at the very root of his soul. 
The great surrender took 
place when he became the 
founder of that world-wide 
institution, the Church 
Army. The entire sacrifice 
of most of the good things 
of this earth for the benefit 
of his stricken fellow men 
and women has cost him 
dear. It has cost him 
poverty, the giving up of 
constant home life, long 
separation from his wife, 
and impaired health both 
to her and himself. And it 
still costs him dear, and 
will to the very end. Three 
nights and four days out of 
the seven are spent be- 
tween his little room among 
the chimney-pots at St. 
Mary-at-Hill and the in- 
cessant rush and strain of 
the practical side of his 
work which is carried on at 
the Army’s head- quarters 
in Bryanston Street. 

The Church Army was 
originally established by 
Mr. Carlile as an evange- 
listic mission in the slums 
of Westminster. Shortly 
afterwards a training home 
for working-men evange- 
lists was opened, first at 
Oxford and _ afterwards 
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AGE 6. 
From a Silhouette. 





























AGE 13. 
From a Photograph, 
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removed to London, where 
it still flourishes, nearly 
one thousand seven hun- 
dred men and women hav- 
ing been trained. 

The social work of the 
Church Army was begun 
in the winter of 1889-90, 
when a poor tramp, perish- 
ing of hunger and cold, 
was given bed and break- 
fast in the Army’s mission- 
room in Crawford Street, 
Marylebone. He was the 
first of a mighty army of 
suffering and outcast hu- 
manity, men and women, 
who have been rescued by 
the Church Army. It has 
been given to Prebendary 
Carlile in a measure greater 
than that granted to most 
men to see the fruition of 
his life’s work in his own 
lifetime, and only quite re- 
cently the Church Army 
was, through its head, 
greatly honoured by both 
His Majesty the King and 
Queen Alexandra, whose 
gracious personal interest 
in the Army’s work has 
given a welcome fillip to its 
sources of usefulness. 

At the present day the 
Army has about a hundred 
and twenty labour homes 
and similar agencies 
throughout the British Isles, 
where ex-prisoners, drunk- 
ards, tramps, beggars, and 
social wreckage generally of 
both sexes are received and 
reclaimed by means of 
Christian sympathy,coupled 
with regular hours, good 
food, and fair wages for fair 
work. Taken all round, 
about fifty per cent. of the 
inmates of these homes ob- 
tain a fresh start in life and 
are permanently reclaimed, 
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where amongst the boys 





To show the scale 
of the Army’s_ opera- 
tions we may quote 
the following figures, 
which apply to each 
year: Meals supplied 
to men, 2,722,062; men 
and youths received in 
labour homes, 6,222; 
applicants provided 
with food and bed after 
work done, 330,137 ; 
days’ work given to 
men, 536,776; wages 
paid to married men 
with wives and families, 
£16,526 ; wages paid 
to women and girls, 
£3,831 ; women and 
girls received in homes, 
2,368; meals supplied 
to women and girls, 
561,808 ; cases of dis- 
tress individually inves- 
tigated, over 400,000 ; 











and girls, praising, en- 
couraging, instructing, 
organizing, ‘with that en- 
thusiasm and _ sponta- 
neity of movement which 
is so familiar to the 
crowds he preaches to 
and the processions he 
leads in London and 
the provinces. 

But second to the in- 
fluence of his holy work 
comes the influence of 
his wife, whose spirit is 
with the Church Army, 
although she does not 
march in its ranks. And 
her foresight, sympathy, 
and self-denial have 
been the foundations in 
which his physical 
strength, his mental 
energy, and much of his 
soul’s courage have stood 











fast. And he would 





visits paid by parochial 
evangelists and mission 
nurses, about 1,450,800 ; 
meetings held by parochial evangelists and 
mission nurses, about 120,000 ; persons attend- 
ing same, about 9,350,000 ; mission services 
held by vans, about 30,000; circulation of 
Church Army Gazette, 5,000,000 ; publica- 
tions sold by 
book depart- 
ment, 359,500; 
and prisoners’ 
cells visited, 
over 3,000 ! 
Considering 
the amazing 
amount of work 
which the above 
figures represent 
in the everyday 
life of the man, 
it is no wonder 
thatat least once 
a year the chief's 
life undergoes a 
complete 
change. For 
then he starts with his wife and sons for Tot- 
land Bay, and becomes the athletic genius of 
its juvenile population. He is passionately 
fond of children, and during his annual holl- 
day he is the life and soul of their outdoor 
amusements. And you may see the lithe, 
soldierly figure flying here, there, and every- 





























AGE 31. 
From a Photo. by Byrne & Co., Richmond. 


AGE 18. 
From a Photo. by W. Portbury. 


not be the sweet-souled, 
energetic soldier of the 
Church that he is were it not for these silent 
forces behind him. 

There is a pretty story told about Mr. 
Carlile and one of the cleverest forgers in 
the country, who came to the Church Army 
after serving, in all, thirty-one years in prison. 
Up to that time he had always drifted into 
the old paths. But now he is doing well, 
and when he meets Mr. Carlile and shakes 
hands he leaves a little piece of gold behind to 
help some other fellow struggling where once 
he struggled. The 
first time this hap- 
pened Mr. Car- 
lile paid in his 
ownchequeto the 
Church Army 
funds for the 
amount of the 
gift, and kept the 
ex-convict’s haif- 
sovereign. Since 
then he has car- 
ried the little 
piece of gold 
wrapped in paper 
in his purse, and 
when he feels de- 
spondent he takes 
it out and looks . 

° AGE 34. 
at it. From a Photo, by Ball. 
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EBBLESEA was dull, and Mr. 

Frederick Dix, mate of the 
ketch Starfish, after a long 
and unsuccessful quest for 
amusement, returned to the 
harbour with an idea of for- 
getting his disappointment in sleep. The 
few shops in the High Street were closed, 
and the only entertainment offered at the 
taverns was contained in glass and pewter. 
The attitude of the landlord of the Pilots’ 
Hope, where Mr. Dix had sought to enliven 
the proceedings by a song and dance, still 
rankled in his memory. 

The skipper and the hands were still 
ashore and the ketch looked so lonely that 
the mate, thinking better of his idea of 
retiring, thrust his hands deep in his pockets 
and sauntered round the harbour. It was 
nearly dark, and the only other man visible 
stood at the edge of the quay gazing at the 
water. He stood for so long that the mate’s 
easily aroused curiosity awoke, and, after 
twice passing, he edged up to him and 
ventured a remark on the fineness of the 
night. 

“The night’s all right,” said the young 
man, gloomily. 

“You're rather near the edge,” said the 
mate, after a pause. 

“T like being near the edge,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Dix whistied softly and, glancing up at 

Vol. xxxii.—40, 





the tall, white-faced young man before him, 
pushed his cap back and scratched his head. 

“ Ain’t got anything on your mind, have 
you ?” he inquired. 

The young man groaned and turned away, 
and the mate, scenting a little excitement, 
took him gently by the coat-sleeve and led 
him from the brink. Sympathy begets con- 
fidence, and, within the next ten minutes, he 
had learned that Arthur Heard, rejected by 
Emma Smith, was contemplating the awful 
crime of self-destruction. 

“Why, I’ve known ’er for seven years,” 
said Mr. Heard; “seven years, and this is 
the end of it.” 

The mate shook his head. 

“T told ’er I was coming straight away to 
drownd myself,” pursued Mr. Heard. “ My 
last words to ’er was, ‘When you see my 
bloated corpse you'll be sorry.’ ” 

“T expect she’ll cry and carry on like any- 
thing,” said the mate, politely. 

The other turned and regarded him. 
“Why, you don’t think I’m going to, do 
you ?” he inquired, sharply. “ Why, I wouldn’t 
drownd myself for fifty blooming gells.” 

“ But what did you tell her you were going 
to for, then?” demanded the puzzled mate. 

“’Cos I thought it would upset ‘er and 
make ’er give way,” said the other, bitterly ; 
“and all it done was to make ’er laugh as 
though she’d ’ave a fit.” 

“Tt would serve her jolly well right if you 
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did drown yourself,” said Mr. Dix, judiciously. 
“Tt ’ud spoil her life for her.” 

“ Ah, and it wouldn’t spoil mine, I ’spose ?” 
rejoined Mr. Heard, with ferocious sarcasm. 

“How she will laugh when she sees you 
to-morrow,” mused the mate. “Is she the 
sort of girl that would spread it about ?” 

Mr. Heard said that she was, and, for- 
getting for a moment his great love, referred 
to her partiality for gossip in the most 
scathing terms he could muster. The mate, 
averse to such a tame ending to a promising 
adventure, eyed him thoughtfully. 

“Why not just go in and out again,” he 
said, seductively, “and run to her house all 
dripping wet ?” 

“That would be clever, wouldn’t it ?” said 
the ungracious Mr. Heard. “Starting to 
commit suicide, and then thinking better of 
it. Why, I should be a bigger laughing- 
stock than ever.” 

“But suppose I saved you against your 
will?” breathed the tempter; “how would 
that be?” 


“were ! 


“Tt would be all right if I cared to run 
the risk,” said the other, “but I don’t. I 
should look well struggling in the water while 
you was diving in the wrong places for me, 
shouldn't I?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of such a thing,” said 
Mr. Dix, hastily ; “twenty strokes is about 
my mark—with my clothes off. My idea was 
to pull you out.” 

Mr. Heard glanced at the black water a 





LET GO 0’ ME, D'YE HEAR? LET Go!” 
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dozen feet below. “How?” he inquired, 
shortly. 

“Not here,” said the mate. “Come to 
the end of the quay where the ground slopes 


to the water. . It’s shallow there, and you can 


tell her that you jumped in off here. She 
won’t know the difference.” 
With an enthusiasm which Mr. Heard 


made no attempt to share, he led the way to 
the place indicated, and dilating upon its 
manifold advantages, urged him to go in at 
once and get it over. 

“ You couldn’t have a better night for it,” 
he said, briskly. “Why, it makes me feel 
like a dip myself to look at it.” 

Mr. Heard gave a surly grunt, and after 
testing the temperature of the water with his 
hand, slowly and reluctantly immersed one 
foot. Then, with sudden resolution, he 
waded in and, ducking his head, stood up 
gasping. 

“Give yourself a good soaking while you’re 
about it,” said the delighted mate. 

Mr. Heard 
ducked again, and 
once more emerg- 
ing stumbled to- 
wards the bank. 

“Pull me out,” 
he cried, sharply. 

Mr. Dix, smiling 
indulgently, ex- 
tended his hands, 
which Mr. Heard 
seized with the 
proverbial grasp of 
a drowning man. 

“ All right, take 
it easy, don’t get 
excited,” said the 
smiling mate, 
“four foot of water 
won't hurt  any- 
one. If—— Here! 
Let go o’ me, 
d’ye hear? Let 
go! If you don’t 
let go [ll punch 
your head.” 

“You couldn’t save me against my will 
without coming in,” said Mr. Heard. “Now 
we can tell ’er you dived in off the quay and 
got me just as I was sinking for the last time. 
You'll be a hero.” 

The mate’s remarks about heroes were 
mercifully cut short. He was three stone 
lighter than Mr. Heard, and standing on 
shelving ground. The latter’s victory was so 
sudden that he overbalanced, and only a 
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commotion at the surface of the water showed 
where they had disappeared. Mr. Heard 
was first up and out, but almost immediately 
the figure of the mate, who had gone under 
with his mouth open, emerged from the 
water and crawled ashore. 

“ You—wait—till I—get my breath back,” 
he gasped. 

“ There’s no ill-feeling, I ope?” said Mr. 
Heard, anxiously. “I'll tell everybody of 
your bravery. Don’t spoil everything for the 
sake of a little temper.” 

Mr. Dix stood up and clenched his fists, 
but at the spectacle of the dripping, forlorn 
figure before him his wrath vanished and he 
broke into a hearty laugh. 

“Come on, mate,” he said, clapping him 
on the back, “ now let’s go and find Emma. 
If she don’t fall in love with you now she 
never will, My eye! you are a picture!” 

He began to walk towards the town, and 
Mr. Heard, with his legs wide apart and his 
arms held stiffly from his body, waddled 
along beside him. Two little streamlets 
followed. 

They walked along the quay in silence, 
and had nearly reached the end of it, when 
the figure of a man turned the corner of .the 
houses and advanced at a shambling trot 
towards them. 

“Old Smith!” said Mr. Heard, in a hasty 
whisper. “ Now, be careful. Hold me tight.” 

The new-comer thankfully dropped into a 
walk as he saw 
them, and came 
to a standstill with 
a cry of astonish- 
ment as the light 
of a neighbouring 
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lamp revealed 
their miserable 
condition. 


“Wot, Arthur!” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Halloa,” said 
Mr. Heard, 
drearily. 

“The idea o’ 
your being so sin- 
ful,” said Mr. 
Smith, severely. 
“Emma told me 
wot you said, but 
I never thought 
as you'd got the 
pluck to go and 
de it. I’m sur- 
prised at you.” 

“TIT ain’t done 


“wat! Two oF THEM?’ 
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it,” said Mr. Heard, in a sullen voice ; 
“nobody can drownd themselves in comfort 
with a lot of interfering people about.” 

Mr. Smith turned and gazed at the mate, 
and a broad beam of admiration shone in his 
face as he grasped that gentleman’s hand. 

“Come into the ’ouse both of you and get 
some dry clothes,” he said, warmly. 

He thrust his strong, thick-set figure 
between them, and with a hand on each 
coat-collar propelled them in the direction 
of home. The mate muttered something 
about going back to his ship, but Mr. Smith 
refused to listen, and stopping at the door of 
a neat cottage, turned the handle and thrust 
his dripping charges over the threshold of a 
comfortable sitting-room. 

A pleasant-faced woman of middle age and 
a pretty girl of twenty rose at their entrance, 
and a faint scream fell pleasantly upon the 
ears of Mr. Heard. 

“Here he is,” bawled Mr. Smith; “just 
saved at the last moment.” 

“What, two of them?” exclaimed Miss 
Smith, with a faint note of gratification in 
her voice. Her gaze fell on the mate, and 
she smiled approvingly. 

“ No ; this one jumped in and saved ’im,” 
said her father. 

“Oh, Arthur!” said Miss Smith. ‘“ How 
could you be so wicked! I never dreamt 
you’d go and do such a thing—never! I 
didn’t think you’d got it in you.” 





EXCLAIMED MISS SMITH.” 
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Mr. Heard grinned sheepishly. “I told 
you I would,” he muttered. 

“Don’t stand talking here,” said Mrs. 
Smith, gazing at the puddle which was grow- 
ing in the centre of the carpet ; “ they'll catch 
cold. Take ’em upstairs and give ’em some 
dry clothes. And I’ll bring some hot whisky 
and water up to ’em.” 

“Rum is best,” said Mr. Smith, herding 
his charges and driving them up the small 
staircase. “Send young Joe for some. Send 
up three glasses.” 

They disappeared upstairs, and Joe appear- 
ing at that moment from the kitchen, was 
hastily sent off to the Blue Jay for the rum. 
A couple of curious neighbours helped him 
to carry it back, and, standing modestly just 
inside the door, ventured on a few skilled 
directions as to its preparation. After which, 
with an eye on Miss Smith, they stood and 
conversed, mostly in headshakes. 

Stimulated by the rum and the energetic 
Mr. Smith, the men were not long in 
cringing. Preceded by their host, they came 
dcwn to the sitting-room again; Mr. Heard 
w th as desperate and unrepentant an air as 
h: could assume, and Mr. Dix trying to 
‘onceal his uneasiness by taking great interest 
m a suit of clothes three sizes too large 
for him. 

“They was both as near drownded as 
could be,” said Mr. Smith, looking round ; 
“he ses Arthur fought like a madman to 
prevent ’imself from being saved.” 

“It was nothing, really,” said the mate, in 
an almost inaudible voice, as he met Miss 
Smith’s admiring gaze. 

“Listen to ’im,” said the delighted Mr. 
Smith ; “all brave men are like that. That’s 
wot’s made us Englishmen wot we are.” 

“T don’t suppose he knew who it was he 
was saving,” said a voice from the door. 

“I didn’t want to be saved,” said Mr. 
Heard, defiantly. 

“Well, you can easy do it again, Arthur,” 
said the same voice ; “the dock won’t run 
away.” 

Mr. Heard started and eyed the speaker 
with some malevolence. 

“Tell us all about it,” said Miss Smith, 
gazing at the mate, with her hands clasped. 
“Did you see him jump in?” 

Mr. Dix shook his head and looked at 
Mr. Heard for guidance. “ N—not exactly,” 


he stammered ; “I was just taking a stroll 
round the harbour before turning in, when 
all of a sudden I heard a cry for help—— 

“No you didn’t,” broke in Mr. Heard, 
fiercely. 


” 
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“ Well, it sounded like it,” said the mate, 
somewhat taken aback. 

**T don’t care what it sounded like,” said 
the other. “I didn’t say it. It was the last 
thing I should ’ave called out. I didn’t want 
to be saved.” 

“P’raps it was Emma,” said the voice 
from the door. 

“Might ha’ been,” admitted the mate. 
“ Well, when I heard it I ran to the edge and 
looked down at the water, and at first I 
couldn’t see anything. Then I saw what 
I took to be a dog, but, knowing that dogs 
can’t cry ‘help !’——” 

“Emma,” corrected Mr. Heard. 

“Emma,” said the mate, “I just put my 
hands up and dived in. When I came to the 
surface I struck out for him and tried to seize 
him from behind, but before I could do so he 
put his arms round my neck like—like——” 

“Like as if it was Emma’s,” suggested 
the voice by the door. 

Miss Smith rose with majestic dignity and 
surveyed the speaker. “ And who asked you 
in here, George Harris ?” she inquired, coldly. 

“IT see the door open,” stammered Mr. 
Harris—“I see the door open and I 
thought——” 

“If you look again you'll see the handle,” 
said Miss Smith. 

Mr. Harris looked, and, opening the door 
with extreme care, melted slowly from a gaze 
too terrible for human endurance. 

“We went down like a stone,” continued 
the mate, as Miss Smith resumed her seat 
and smiled at him. “ When we came up he 
tried to get away again. I think we went 
down again a few more times, but I ain’t 
sure. Then we crawled out ; leastways I did, 
and pulled him after me.” 

“He might have drowned you,” said Miss 
Smith, with a severe glance at her unfortunate 
admirer. “And it’s my belief that he 
tumbled in after all, and when you thought 
he was struggling to get away he was 
struggling to be saved. That’s more like 
him.” 

“Well, they’re all right now,” said Mr. 
Smith, as Mr. Heard broke in with some 
vehemence. “ And this chap’s going to ’ave 
the Royal Society’s medal for it, or I'll know 
the reason why.” 

“No, no,” said the mate, hurriedly; “I 
wouldn’t take it, I couldn’t think of it.” 

“Take it or leave it,” said Mr. Smith; 
“but I’m going to the police to try and get 
it for you. I know the inspector a bit.” 

“T can’t take it,” said the horrified mate ; 
“ it—it—besides, don’t you see, if this isn’t 
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kept quiet Mr. Heard will be locked up for 
trying to commit suicide.” 

“So he would be,” said the other man 
from his post by the door; “he’s quite 
right.” 

“ And I’d sooner lose fifty medals,” said 
Mr. Dix. “ What’s the good of me saving 
him for that?” 

A murmur of admiration at the mate’s 
extraordinary nobility of character jarred 
harshly on the ears of Mr. Heard. Most 
persistent of all was the voice of Miss Smith, 
and hardly able to endure things quietly, he 
sat and watched the tender glances which 
passed between her and Mr. Dix. Miss 
Smith, conscious at last of his regards, turned 
aiid looked at him. 

“You could say you tumbled in, Arthur, 
and then he would get the medal,” she said, 


softly. 
“ Say!” shouted the overwrought Mr. 
Heard. “Say I tum——” 


Words failed him. He stood swaying and 
regarding the company for a moment, and 
then, flinging open the door, closed it behind 
him with a bang that made the house 
tremble. 

The mate followed half an hour later, 
escorted to the ship by the entire Smith 
family. Fortified by the presence of Miss 
Smith, he pointed out the exact scene of the 
rescue without a tremor, and, when her 
father narrated the affair to the skipper, 
whom they found 
sitting on deck 
smoking a last pipe, 
listened undis- 
mayed to that as- 
tonished mariner’s 
comments. 

News of the 
mate’s heroic con- 
duct became gene- 
ral the next day, 
and work on the 
ketch was some- 
what impeded in 
consequence. It 
became a point of 
honour with Mr. 
Heard’s fellow- 
townsmen to allude 
to the affair as an 
accident, but the 
romantic nature of 
the transaction was 
well understood, 
and full credit 
given to Mr. Dix 
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for his self-denial in the matter of the 
medal. Small boys followed him in the 
street, and half Pebblesea knew when he 
paid a visit to the Smiths’, and discussed 
his chances. Two nights afterwards, when 
he and Miss Smith went for a walk in the 
loneliest spot they could find, conversation 
turned almost entirely upon the over- 
crowded condition of the British Isles. 

The Starfish was away for three weeks, 
but the little town no longer looked dull to 
the mate as she entered the harbour one 
evening and glided slowly towards her old 
berth. Emma Smith was waiting to see the 
ship come in, and his taste for all other amuse- 
ments had temporarily disappeared. 

For two or three days the course of true 
love ran perfectly smooth ; then, like a dark 
shadow, the figure of Arthur Heard was 
thrown across its path. It haunted the quay, 
hung about the house, and cropped up 
unexpectedly in the most distant solitudes. 
It came up behind the mate one evening 
just as he left the ship and walked beside 
him in silence. 

“ Halloa,” said the mate, at last. 

“ Halloa,” said Mr. Heard. “Going to 
see Emma?” 

“T’m going to see Miss Smith,” said the 
mate. 

Mr. Heard laughed ; a forced, mirthless 
laugh. 

“And we don’t want you following us 
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about,” said Mr. Dix, sharply. “If it’ll ease 
your mind, and do you any good to know, 
you never had a chance. She told me so.” 

“T sha’n’t follow you,” said Mr. Heard ; 
“it’s your last evening, so you’d better make 
the most of it.” 

He turned on his heel, and the mate, 
pondering on his last words, went thought- 
fully on te the house. Amid the distraction 
of pleasant society and a long walk, the 
matter passed from his mind, and he only 
remembered it at nine o’clock that evening 
as a knock sounded on the door and the 
sallow face of Mr. Heard was thrust into the 
room. 

“Good evening all,” said the intruder. 

“ Evening, Arthur,” said Mr. Smith, affably. 

Mr. Heard with a melancholy countenance 
entered the room and closed the door gently 
behind him. ‘Then he coughed slightly and 
shook his head. 

“ Anything the matter, Arthur ?” inquired 
Mr. Smith, somewhat disturbed by these 
manifestations. 

“T’ve got something on my mind,” said 
Mr. Heard, with a diabolical glance at the 
mate—“ something wot’s been worrying me 
for a long time. I’ve been deceiving you.” 

“That was always your failing, Arthur 
-—— deceitfulness,” said Mrs. Smith “I 
remember——” 

“We've both been deceiving you,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Heard, loudly. “I didn’t jump 
into the harbour the other night, and I didn’t 
tumble in, and Mr. Fred Dix didn’t jump in 
after me; we just went to the end of the 
harbour and walked in and wetted ourselves.” 

There was a moment’s intense silence and 
all eyes turned on the mate. The latter met 
them boldly. 

“It’s a habit o’ mine to walk into the water 
and spoil my clothes for the sake of people 
I’ve never met before,” he said, with a laugh. 

“For shame, Arthur!” said Mr. Smith, 
with a huge sigh of relief. 

“’Ow can you ?” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Arthur's been asleep since then,” said the 
mate, still smiling. ‘“ All the same, the next 
time he jumps in he can get cut by himself.” 

Mr. Heard, raising his voice, entered into 
a minute description of the affair, but in 
vain. Mr. Smith, rising to his feet, de- 
nounced his ingratitude in language which 
was seldom allowed to pass unchallenged in 
the presence of his wife, while that lady con- 
tributed examples of deceitfulness in the past 
of Mr. Heard, which he strove in vain to 
refute. Meanwhile, her daughter patted the 


mate’s hand. 
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“Tt’s a bit too thin, Arthur,” said the latter, 
with a mocking smile ; “try something better 
next time.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Heard, in quieter 
tones; “I dare you to come along to the 
harbour. and jump in, just as you are, where 
you said you jumped in after me. They'll 
soon see who’s telling the truth.” 

“ He'll do that,” said Mr. Smith, with 
conviction. 

For a fraction of a second Mr. Dix hesitated, 
then, with a steady glance at Miss Smith, he 
sprang to his feet and accepted the challenge. 
Mrs. Smith besought him not to be foolish, 
and, with an idea of dissuading him, told him 
a slanderous anecdote concerning Mr. Heard’s 
aunt. Her daughter gazed at the mate with 
proud confidence, and, taking his arm, bade 
her mother to get some dry clothes ready 
and led the way to the harbour. 

The night was fine but dark, and a chill 
breeze blew up from the sea. Twice the 
hapless mate thought of backing out, but a 
glance at Miss Smith’s profile and the tender 
pressure of her arm deterred him. The tide 
was running out, and he had a faint hope that 
he might keep afloat long enough to be 
washed ashore alive. He talked rapidly, 
and his laugh rang across the water. Arrived 
at the spot they stopped, and Miss Smith 
looking down into the darkness was unable 
to repress a shiver. 

“Be careful, Fred,” she said, laying her 
hand upon his arm. 

The mate looked at her oddly. “ All right,” 
he said, gaily, “ I’ll be out almost before I’m 
in. You run back to the house and help 
your mother get the dry clothes ready for 
me. 

His tones were so confident, and his laugh 
so buoyant, that Mr. Heard, who had been 
fully expecting him to withdraw from the 
affair, began to feel that he had under-rated 
his swimming powers. “ Just jumping in and 
swimming out again is not quite the same as 
saving a drownding man,” he said, with a 
sneer. 

In a flash the mate saw a chance of escape. 
“Why, there’s no satisfying you,” he said, 
slowly. “If Ido go in I can see that you 
won’t own up that you’ve been lying.” 

“He'll ’ave to,” said Mr. Smith, who, 
having made up his mind for a little excite- 
ment, was in no mind to lose it. 

“T don’t believe he would,” said the mate. 
“Look here!” he said, suddenly, as he laid 
an affectionate arm on the old man’s shoulder. 
“T know what we'll do.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Smith. 
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“T’ll save you,” said the mate, with a smile 
of great relief. 

“Save me?” said the puzzled Mr. Smith, 
as his daughter uttered a faint cry. 

“Just as I saved him,” said the other, 

nodding. “You jump in, and after you’ve 
sunk twice—same as he did—I’ll dive in and 
save you. At any rate I'll do my best; I 
promise you I won’t come ashore without 
you.” 
: Mr. Smith hastily flung off the encircling 
arm and retired a few paces inland. “’Ave 
you—ever been—in a lunatic asylum at any 
time?” he inquired, as soon as he could 
speak. 

“No,” said the mate, gravely. 

“ Neither ’ave I,” said Mr. Smith; “and, 
what’s more, I’m not going.” 
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“He couldn’t speak fairer than that, 
Arthur,” said Mr. Smith, dispassionately, as 
he came forward again. 

“ But I tell you he can’t swim,” protested 
Mr. Heard, “not properly. He didn’t swim 
last time ; I told you so.” 

“ Never mind ; we know what you said,” 
retorted the mate. “ All you’ve got to do is 
to jump in and I'll follow and save you— 
same as I did the other night.” 

“Go on, Arthur,” said Mr. Smith, en- 
couragingly. 

“T tell you he can’t swim,” repeated Mr. 
Heard, passionately. “I should be drownded 
before your eyes.” 

“ Rubbish,” said Mr. Smith. 
believe you're afraid.” 

“I should be drownded, I tell you,” said 


“Why, I 


“1 TELL YOU HE CAN'T SWIM,’ REPEATED MR. HEARD, PASSIONATELY.” 


He took a deep breath and stood simmer- 
ing. Miss Smith came forward and, with a 
smothered giggle, took the mate’s arm and 
squeezed it. 

“It'll have to be Arthur again, then,” said 
the latter, in a resigned voice. 

“ Me?” cried Mr. Heard, with a start. 

“Yes, you!” said the mate, in a decided 
voice. “After what you said just now I’m 
not going in without saving somebody. It 
would be no good. Come on, in you go.” 


Mr. “He wouldn’t come in after 
me.” 

“Yes, he would,” said Mr. Smith, passing 
a muscular arm round the mate’s waist ; 
“cos the moment you’re overboard I’ll drop 
‘im in. Are you ready?” 

He stood embracing the mate and waiting, 
but Mr. Heard, with an infuriated exclama- 
tion, walked away. A parting glance showed 
him that theold man had released the mate, and 
that the latter was now embracing Miss Smith. 


Heard. 








The Destruction of San Francisco. 


By James Hopper. 


[The following account of the destruction of San Francisco is generally admitted in America, where 1¢ 
has already appeared, to be the best—the most graphic and striking—that has been written ; and as such we 


have secured it for the readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
He was an eye-witness of the great catastrophe ; as a newspaper re 


Story. 


The author’s literary life trained him to tell this 
rter his duty took him up and 


down the shaking, burning city by day and night, his eyes ever alert to see the things which the world would 


want to hear. I lere is his description. ] 

As(it midnight I was at the 
Grand Oper. House, where 
the Conried Company was 
giving “Carmen.” I still can 
see Caruso striking open the 
gates of the arena with his 
I see him stab, I hear Frem- 





long catalan. 
stadt’s scream, Caruso’s wail of remorse, 
glutted passion and remorse commingled ; 
I see his magnificent crawling movement to 


her as the curtain comes down. I see myself 
walking back slowly to my paper, the Ca/d, 
a few steps away, and I am saying to myself: 
“Surely, what I have felt to-night is the 
summit of human emotion.” And now when 
I think of that I almost laugh. 

After turning in my copy, I went up Post 
Street to my room in the Neptune Hotel, 
six blocks away. It was two o’clock in the 
morning, and that is San Francisco’s fairest 
hour. The blustering sea- breeze has ceased 
at that time ; from the land comes a breath of 
air already dawn-scented. From the slope I 
was climbing I could see the dark loom of 
the big buildings below, the bay beyond with 
the red and green lights, and the long 
silhouettes of ships at anchor, and _ still 
farther, the familiar, hearthlike glow of the 
mainland towns. The night struck me as 
particularly peaceful. 

As I passed a livery-stable in Post Street, 
between Powell and Mason Streets, a horse 
screamed with a sudden, shrill cry. I asked 
a stableman lolling in the darkened doorway 
what was the matter. “Restless to-night ; 
don’t know why,” he answered. And then, 
with my head poked in, I heard the thunder 
of a score of hoofs crashing in tattoo against 
the stalls. 

I went up to my room. “ Fine night,” said 
the elevator-boy. “ Beautiful,” I answered. 
I went to bed at about three o'clock. 

I slept, but with a hot, restless slumber. 
I dreamed. I heard a scream, then another. 
It was the scream of Caruso before Carmen’s 


prostrate form, and the strident cry of the 
horse in the stable. They mingled, rose 
interwoven in a fiendish crescendo—and 
then I awoke to the city’s destruction. 

It was incredible—the violence of the 
quake. It started with a directness, a savage 
determination, that left no doubt of its pur- 
pose. It pounced upon the earth as some 
sidereal bulldog, with a rattle of hungry 
eagerness. The earth was a rat, shaken in 
the grinding teeth, shaken, shaken, shaken, 
with periods of slight weariness followed by 
new bursts of vicious rage. As far as I can 
remember, my impressions were as follows: 
First, for a few seconds a feeling of incredulity, 
capped immediately with one of finality—of 
incredulity at the violence of the vibrations. 
“It’s incredible, incredible! ”—I think I said 
it aloud. Then the feeling of finality. 

* Tt’s the end—St. Pierre, Samoa, Vesuvius, 
Formosa, San Francisco—this is death.” 
Simultaneously with that, a picture of the 
city swaying beneath the curl of a tidal wave 
foaming to the sky. Then incredulity again 
at the length of it, at the sullen violence of it. 

“It’s incredible—vertical and rotary—look 
at me in my bed—like a fish in a frying-pan.” 
This last figure pleased me. “Just like a 
fish in a frying-pan,” I repeated. Then an 
impulse to get out of the hideously grinding 
walls, mastered immediately, solely from a 
repugnance, as I remember it, to making a 
show of myself. “ No, if I die, I die in bed, 
not with my legs bare to the skies.” In- 
credulity again at the mere length of the 
thing, the fearful stubbornness of it. Then 
curiosity-—“ I must see it.” 

I got up and walked to the window. I 
started to open it, but the pane obligingly 
fell outward and I poked my head out, the 
floor like a geyser beneath my feet. Then I 





heard the roar of the bricks coming down in 
cataracts and the groaning of twisted girders 
all over the city, and at the same time I saw 
the moon, a calm, pale crescent in the green 
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sky of dawn. Below it the skeleton frame of 
an unfinished skyscraper was swaying from 
side to side with a swing as exaggerated and 
absurd as that of a palm in a stage tempest. 

Just then the quake, with a sound as of a 
snarl, rose to its climax of rage, and the back 
wall of my building for three storeys above 
me fell. I saw the mass pass across my 
vision swift as a shadow. It struck some 
little wooden houses in the alley below. I 
saw them crash in like emptied eggs and the 
bricks pass through the roof as through tissue 
paper. 

The vibrations ceased and I began to dress. 
Then I noted the great silence. ‘Throughout 
the long quaking, in this great house full of 
people I had not heard a cry, not a sound, 
not a sob, not a whisper. And now, when 
the roar of crumbling buildings was over and 
only a brick was falling here and there like 
the trickle of a spent rain, this silence con- 
tinued, and it was an awful thing. But now 
in the alley someone began to groan. It 
was a woman’s groan, soft and low. 

I went down the stairs and into the streets, 
and they were full of people, half- clad, 
dishevelled, but 
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quarter with full command over myself, and 
now I was calm, absolutely calm. I threw my 
chest out and looked with amazement upon 
my dazed co-citizens. And yet when a few days 
after I saw again a friend who had met me just 
at that time, he told me that I had been so 
excited I couldn’t talk, that my arms trembled 
as I gesticulated, and that my eyes were 
an inch out of their sockets. As I walked 
slowly down the street I was very busy taking 
notes—for the paper. “ Such and such num- 
ber, such and such street, cornice down ; this 
building, roof down; that building crumbled.” 
And then, “Good Lord!” I exclaimed to 
myself, after a while, with childish peevishness, 
“T’m not going to take a list of all the build- 
ings in the city!” I kept on going toward 
the paper. I thought that I was observing 
very carefully ; but I wasn’t. I remember 
now, for instance, seeing the roof of the Hotel 
Savoy caved into the building. And yet I 
did not try to find out if many had been hurt 
or killed. It was rather unimportant detail 
that struck my eyes. In Union Square I 
remember a man in pink pyjamas, a pink 
bath-robe, carrying a pink comforter under 





silent, absolutely 
silent, as if sud- 
denly they had be- 
come speechless 
idiots. I went into 
the little alley at 
the back of the 
building, but it was 
deserted and the 
crushed houses 
seemed empty. I 
went down Post 
Street toward the 
centre of town, and 
in the morning’s 
garish light I saw 
many men and 
women with grey 
faces, but none 
spoke. All of 
them had a sin- 
gular hurt expres- 
sion, not one of 
physical pain, but 
rather one of in- 
jured sensibilities, 
as if some trusted 
friend, say, had suddenly wronged thein, or 
as if someone had said something rude to 
them. As for me I felt a strange elation. 
I was immensely proud of myself. I had 


gone through that hideous minute and a 
Vol, xxxii.—41. 





UNION SQUARE—“‘AN OLD) MAN WAS DECIPHERING THE INSCRIPTION OF THE DEWEY MONUMENT 
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his arms, walking barefooted upon the gravel. 
In the centre of the square an old man was 
with great concentration of purpose decipher- 
ing the inscription of the Dewey monument 
through spectacles of which the glasses had 
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fallen out. I cut across through the square 
and for the first time I heard someone speak. 
A man said to me, “ Look!” I looked the 
way he was pointing, at a three-storey wooden 
building called the Geary. 

It stood between an unfinished building at 
the corner of Stockton and Geary Streets and 
another tall building. The two skyscrapers 
had shaken off their side walls upon the 
wooden one nestling between them, and only 
the facade of the latter stood, like cardboard 
scenery. At one of the windows was a man. 
He was trailing to the ground a long piece of 
cloth that looked no thicker than a ribbon, 
with the evident intention of sliding down by 
it. I shouted to him to wait a moment and 
ran to the door. I found the stairs still up, 
stuck along the front wall as with mucilage. 
I went up to the third floor over piles of 
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plaster and laths, and there forgot about the 
man, for I came to a piece of room in which 
was a bed covered with débris, and out of 
the débris a slim white hand and wrist were 
sticking like an appeal. I threw off the stuff 
and a woman was beneath, still alive—a little, 
slender thing whom I had no trouble in 
carrying down to the sidewalk, where some 
one put her on an express wagon. I went 
back with another man, and we found a 
second woman, whom we took down on a 
door. She seemed to be dying. There was 
another woman in another corner, but a pile 
of bricks was upon her and she was dead. 

By this time the ruins were fairly swarm- 
ing with rescuers, and a policeman had to 
drive away many of them with his club. All 
the time, however, I could hear a mysterious 
and insistent wailing somewhere in the back. 
Finally I located it on the second 
floor. A strip of the hallway still 
| remained along the right wall. I 
| followed it till I came to a place 
where the whole hall was intact, 
and there, as upon a platform 
amid the ruins, a woman with 
long, dishevelled hair was pacing 
to and fro, repeating in a long 
drawn wail, over and over again, 
“Oh, my husband is dead, and 
a young man is dead, and a 
woman is dead ; oh, my husband 
is dead, and a young man is dead, 
and a woman is dead!” “Where 
is your husband ?” we roared in 
her ear, for she seemed unable 
to hear us. She pointed toward 
the back. We went toward the 
back and came to the abrupt end 
of the hall. Below us was a 
mound of bricks with the end of 
a bed-post emerging. Mechani- 
cally we began, three of us, to 
take up the bricks one by one, 
throwing them behind us. Above 
us towered the walls of the homi- 
cidal building. After a while a 
fireman joined us. He seemed 
stupefied, and, like us, began to 
take up bricks one by one. 
Finally another fireman came 
and called him. “Come on, Bill,” 
he said, “there’s fires.” They 
went off and then, after we had 
worked some time longer, a red- 
headed youth, who was digging 
with us, said, “‘ Wat’s de use of 
digging out those that’s dead?” 
This remark struck us all as so 
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profoundly true that without another word 
we all stopped. 

I went down to the Ca// to report. The 
sun was rising behind a smoky pall already 
floating above the populous district south 
of Market Street. The Ca// Building, the 
highest in the city, was unmarred by the 
earthquake, and so was the building of the 
Examiner, across Third Street from the Ca//, 
and that of the Chronicle, across Market 
Street from the Z.xa- 
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looked on impotently. Over the tragedy the 
fire threw its flaming mantle, and the full 
extent of the holocaust will never be known, 
will remain ever a poignant mystery. 

The firemen were there, beginning the 
tremendous and hopeless fight which, without 
intermission, they were to continue for three 
days. Without water (the mains had been 
burst by the quake) they were attacking the 
fire with axes, with hooks, with sacks, with 

their hands, retreat- 
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miner. The editorial 
building of the Cadi, 
however, in the nar- 
row alley back of the 
main building, was 
shaky. At the door 
I met Bowie, the act- 
ing city editor, the 
first man at his sta- 
tion. 

“ Hopper,” he said, 
“the Brunswick 
Hotel at Sixth and 
Folsom is down, with 
hundreds inside of 
her. You report 
that.” 

This order seemed 
perfectly natural to 
me. In spite of what 
we had already seen, 
our power of realiza- 
tion was behind time, 
as it was to be 
through the three 
days’ progressive dis- 
aster. Going up into 
the editorial rooms 
with water to my 
ankles, I seized a 
bunch of copy paper 
and started up Third 
Street. At Tehama 
Street. I saw the be- 
ginning of the fire 
which was to sweep all the district south 
of Market Street. It was swirling up the 
narrow way with a sound that was almost a 
scream. Before it the humble population 
of the district were fleeing, and in its path, 
as far as I could see, frail shanties went 
down like card houses. And this marks the 
true character of the city’s agony. Especially 
in the populous district south of Market 
Street, but also throughout the city, hundreds 
were pinned down by the débris, some to a 
merciful death, others to live hideous minutes. 
The flames swept over them, while the saved 
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ing sullenly before it 
only when its feverish 
breath burned their 
; clothing and _ their 
* skins. 

I went back to 
Market Street and 
stopped an automo- 
bile. It was a pri- 
vate machine, chauf- 
feured by one of the 
city’s gilded youths, 
but he jumped at my 
offer of fifty dollars 
for the day’s hire, an- 
other example of the 
twisted vision of us 
all, which refused to 
| acknowledge the true 

stupendousness _ of 

what was happening. 

I whirred off north 

into the Latin quar- 

ter to see as to the 

safety of friends I 

had there. Its de- 

struction was in keep- 
ing with the pictur- 
esque reputation of 
the district. The 
low brick build- 
ings built in the 
pioneer days had 
nearly all thrown 
their fronts into the 
narrow streets, and their interiors were 
shown cross-sectioned like the doll-houses 
you see in toy stores. The house of Henry 
Laffler, the writer, was so, his bookcase, 
writing-table, and bed showing like furniture 
on a stage. Beneath the pyramid of bricks 
that had been the front of the building a 
dead Chinaman lay, one long yellow hand 
stretching out of the loose sleeve of his 
blouse. But a note pinned upon the 
remnants of the stairs told me that Laffler 
was safe. I went on to the studio of 
Martinez, the painter. The old building still 
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stood. The studio was full of bricks, but a 
neatly stacked pile of paintings in the centre 
told me that the painter was safe. How 
these two men escaped is beyond my 
imagination. 

Back to the paper we whizzed. We passed 
firemen fighting the fire, which had jumped 
Market Street and was beginning to devour 
the wholesale and financial district. At the 
paper I picked up “ Scotty” Morrison, our 
old policeman, and Byers, one of the “cubs.” 
They had walked miles to report. This time 
we had a nearer appreciation of what was 
happening, and our orders were to cover the 
progress of the fire and get a list of the dead. 
As we left, the Grand Opera House, where 
a few hours before I had been listening to 
Caruso, was burning with explosive violence 
together with the back of the editorial rooms. 
The main Ca// Building was to be our re- 
porting place. 

We started first to visit the fire I had seen 
start on its westward course from Third 
Street. From that time I have only a vague 
kaleidoscopic vision of whirring at whistling 
speed through a city of the doomed. We 
tried to reach the fallen Brunswick Hotel at 
Sixth and Folsom Streets. We could not 
reach it. The scarlet steeplechaser beat us 
to it, and when we arrived the crushed 
structure was only the base of one great 
flame that rose to heaven with a single twist. 
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MARKET STREET AFTER THE FIRE. 


By that time we knew that the earthquake 
had been but a prologue, and that the tragedy 
was to be written in fire. We went westward 
to get the western limit of the blaze. 

Already we had to make a huge circle to 
get above it. The whole district south of 
Market Street was now a pitiful sight. By 
thousands the multitudes were pattering 
along the wide streets leading out, heads 
bowed, eyes dead, silent and stupefied. We 
stopped in passing at the Southern Pacific 
Hospital. Carts, trucks, express wagons, 
vehicles of all kinds laden with wounded, 
were blocking the gate. Upon the porch 
stood two internes, and their white aprons 
were red-spotted as those of butchers. There 
were a hundred and twenty-five wounded 
inside and eight dead. Among the wounded 
was Chief Sullivan of the Fire Department. 
A chimney of the California Hotel had 
crushed through his house at the first shock 
of the earthquake, and he and his wife had 
been taken out of the débris with incredible 
difficulty. He was to die two days later, 
spared the bitter, hopeless effort which his 
men were to know. As we were leaving, 
two men came to the gate. They were 
pulling along the street a sheet of corru- 
gated iron upon which lay an old woman 
with both feet charred. We bore her in, and 
she actually smiled as we laid her upon 
a cot. At Thirteenth and Valencia Streets 
a policeman and a 
crowd of volunteers 
were trying to raise 
the débris of a 
house where a man 
and a woman were 
pinned. One block 
farther we came to 
a place where the 
ground had sunk six 
feet. AQ fissure ran 
along Fourteenth 
Street for several 
blocks, and the car 
tracks had been 
jammed along their 
length till they rose 
in angular projec- 
tions three or four 
feet high. As we 
were examining the 
phenomenon in a 
narrow way called 
Treat Avenue a 
quake occurred. 
‘It came upon 
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THE DESTRUCTION 


endurance of the poor folk crowding the 
alley. Women sank to their knees, drew 
their shawls about their little ones, and 
broke out in piercing lamentations, while men 
ran up and down aimlessly, wringing their 
hands. An old woman led by a crippled old 
man came wailing down the steps of a porch, 
and she was blind. In the centre of the 
street they both fell, and all the poor en- 
couragement we could give them could not 
raise them. They had made up their minds 
to die. I looked at my watch and was 
astounded to see that it was only half-past 
eight. On Valencia Street, between Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth, the Valencia Hotel, a 
four-storey wooden lodging-house, was down, 
its four storeys telescoped to the height of 
one, its upper rooms ripped open with the 
cross-section effect of a doll’s-house. A squad 
of policemen and some fifty volunteers were 
working with raging energy at the tangle of 
walls and rafters. Eleven men were known 
to have escaped, eight had been taken out 
dead, and more than one hundred were still 
in the ruins. The street here was sunk six 
feet, and again, as I was to see it many times 
more, I saw that strange angular raise of the 
tracks as if the ground had been pinched 
between some gigantic fingers. 

We went down toward the fire now. We 
met it in Eighth Street. From Third it had 
come along in a swathe four blocks wide. 
From Market to Folsom, from Second to 
Eighth, it spread its heaving red sea, and with 
a roar it was rushing on, its advance billow 
curling like a monstrous comber above a 
flotsam of fleeing humanity. There were 
men, women, and children. Men, women, 
and children—really that is about all I 
remember of them, except that they were 
miserable and crushed. Here and there are 
still little snap-shots in my mind—a woman 
carrying in a cage a green and red parrot, 
squawking incessantly “ Hurry, hurry, hurry” ; 
a little smudge-faced girl with long-lashed 
brown eyes, holding in her arms a blind 
puppy; a man with naked torso carrying 
upon his head a hideous chromo ; another 
with a mattress and a cracked mirror. But 
by this time the cataclysm itself, its mani- 
festation, its ferocious splendour hypnotized 
the brain, and human beings sank into 
insignificance as ants caught in the slide of 
a mountain. One more scene I remember. 
In Eighth Street, between Folsom and 
Howard, was an empty sand-lot right in the 
path of the conflagration. It was full of 
refugees, and what struck me was their 
immobility. They sat there upon trunks, 
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upon bundles of clothing. On each side, 
like the claws of a crab, the fire was closing 
in upon them. They sat there motionless, 
as if cast of bronze, as if indeed they 
were wrought upon some frieze representing 
the Misery of Humanity. The fire roared, 
burning coals showered upon them, the heat 
rose, their clothes smoked, and they still sat 
there, upon their poor little boxes, their 
bundles of rags, their goods, the pathetic little 
hoard which they had been able to treasure 
in their arid lives, a fixed determination in 
their staring eyes not to leave again, not to 
move another step, to die there and then, 
with the treasures for the saving of which 
their bodies had no further strength. 

We whirled down Harrison Street, along 
the southern edge of the fire which, up to 
that time, was not spreading much toward 
that side. The streets were choked with 
trucks, with baby carriages, with cabs, with 
toy express wagons, and a procession of silent 
people, stupefied by the incredible and pro- 
gressive calamity, was marching stolidly out 
of the city which had proved a trap. Passing 
Fifth Street, we caught, behind the flaming 
smother, a glimpse of the Mint, square, squat, 
like a rock in the flaming sea. Its iron 
windows were all closed ; it brooded there 
unmoved, inscrutable as a Sphinx. Later 
we learned that behind those iron doors men 
had lived through the maelstrom of fire, had 
lived and fought and had saved the building. 
West of it a long white skyscraper towered, 
still untouched. It was never touched. I 
saw it a few days later, rising white, unsullied, 
above the surrounding desolation. I read 
its name, and the tremendous irony of it 
staggered me. “The United Undertakers ” 
was written into the granite above the door. 

At Third Street we caught the starting- 
point of the fire. It had worked north as 
well as west, and the Cad Building, the 
tallest skyscraper in the city, was glowing 
like a phosphorescent worm. Cataracts of 
pulverized fire poured out of the thousand 
windows. The Zxaminer Building, across 
the way, was burning. The Palace Hotel, 
treasured, perhaps, above everything by San 
Franciscans, was smoking, but was still making 
a magnificent fight. To the east the fire had 
gone as far as Second Street. There it had 
leaped Market Street toward the north, and 
was roaring, a maelstrom of flame, through 
the wholesale district, before the south- 
eastern breeze. We circled to the north, 
through the Latin quarter, picturesque in its 
ruins as it had been in life. I remember 
passing six dead horses under a pile of bricks 
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in Washington Street. We went up toward 
the Hayes Valley district, in which heavy 
volutes of smoke announced another con- 
flagration. In passing I stopped at The 
Neptune, where I had been at the time of the 
earthquake, five hours before. The fire had 
not yet reached it. I ran up to my room. 
A key was in the door. “ Looters,” I said 
to myself. I pushed open the door. Spick 
and span in his loose white clothing, Ah 
Wing, the Chinese chamber-man, was making 
my bed. ‘The room was swept, the plaster 
that had fallen gathered in a heap in the hall, 
my clothes were all hanging in the closet, 
and he was putting a clean slip about my 
pillow. Coming out of the whirl of death 
and devastation, this piece of domestic 
fidelity absolutely flabbergasted me. I closed 
the door upon it and left on tiptoe as in the 
presence of some sacred rite. I'd like to see 
Ah Wing again. When, the next morning, 
it struck me at last that it was time to take 
my things out, I wasn’t able to get within 
fifteen blocks of The Neptune. Now, all 
that remains is the arch of the door, and a 
nameless chaos of pulverized and half vola 
tilized things in the cellar, among them the 
results of Ah Wing’s industry. I devoutly 
hope he is alive, with a little hoard of gold in 
his wide sleeves, enough to buy him a ticket 
on the P. M. to old Canton. 

We went up to Hayes Valley to examine 
the fire there. We passed the City Hall, the 
building upon which the city had spent six 
millions. It had crumbled at the assault of 
the quake and was now a ruin, noble with a 
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oy beauty that it had lacked 
~ when entire. Here and 
there a massive column 
rose with its architrave, 
giving an effect of Baby- 
lonian splendour. Above, 
the dome, divorced of 
stone, showed its naked 
skeleton, twisted as from 
some monstrous torture. 
The Central Emergency 
Hospital was blocked 
with an avalanche of 
huge stones. 

The fire, we found, al- 
ready covered four square 
blocks and was sweeping 
toward the east. We went 
before it and stopped at 
the Mechanics’ Pavilion, 
Madison Square 
Garden of San Francisco. 
All the morning it had 
been used as a great hospital, but now, be- 
fore the menace of the fire, the last patients 
were being transferred to the Military Hospital 
at the Presidio. We waited till the fire came. 
The immense wooden structure caught with 
almost explosive violence, and when we left 
the ruins of the City Hall were catching. 
We circled the fire south of Market Street 
again, and found that it had reached Twelfth 
Street. At one o’clock we tried to report to 
the Chronicle Building. The Zxaminer, the 
Palace Hotel, and the Grand were burning 
fiercely by that time, and we could not reach 
it. We started on another tour of the fires. 

It was just about that time that the wind, 
which had been slight and from the east, 
turned to a spanking breeze from the north- 
west. This sealed the doom of the city. 
By the time we had arrived at the fire south 
of Market Street, it had spread from Four- 
teenth Street down to the bay; and this 
immense frontage, driven by the wind, was 
moving south and east, the blocks literally 
melting before its advance. We circled far 
to the south. We stopped at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, on Rincon Hill, at the south-east 
corner of the city. The whole city below, 
from Fourteenth Street to the ferries, was one 
great flame, which smacked in the wind 
like the stupendous silken fiag of some 
cosmic anarchy. Below the silken, whirring 
sound of it there was a muttered roar as if 
thousands of tumbrils were rolling over an 
endless bridge, and the dynamite, used now 
in a last effort to confine the conflagration, 
pulsed in dull reverberations. The patients 
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of the hospital were being removed to 
steamers lying in the bay below. 

We circled along the water-front, every- 
thing to the west of us a flaming chaos. Up 
Market Street the great buildings writhed like 
so many living beings in the agony of fire. 
The entire wholesale district from the bay to 
Sansome and north to Washington was 
burning. As they burned, the buildings 
crashed down upon what the earthquake had 
thrown, and the streets were as those of a 
barricaded city in the throes of its last assault. 
The United States Twenty-second Infantry 
was garrisoned at the Appraiser’s Building, 
and all along Washington Street the troopers, 
aided by volunteers, were noosing ropes 
about the wooden shacks, relics of the sixties, 
and pulling them down in gigantic tugs-of- 
war, one hundred men to a rope. At the 
Hall of Justice, in the midst of the Latin 
quarter, the Mayor, the Chief of Police, and 
their staffs, together with the Citizens’ 
Committee appointed immediately after the 
earthquake, were gathered in the basement. 
In the half-darkness, beneath the low-vaulted 
ceiling, they sat 
at long tables, 
their faces yel- 
low in the light 
of the splutter- 
ing candles, and 
conferred in whis- 
pers. Near them 
was stretched a 
long line of stiff 
forms beneath 
white sheets. 
Out in Ports- 
mouth Square, 
in front, the pri 
soners of the jail 
sat huddled in 
handcuffed 
groups. While 
we were there 
they began to 
move the dead 
from the hall, for 
the fire was very 


near now, and 
soon a line of 
sheeted figures 


lay on the green 
before the 
Stephenson 
monument. By 
five o’clock the 
Hall of Justice 
was burning, the 


grass 
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head-quarters had been removed to the big 
Fairmont Hotel on the tip-top of Nob Hill, 
the prisoners to Alcatraz, and the dead 
lay underground, the Stephenson barque, its 
bronze sails swollen with the eagerness of 
departure, their monument. 

Almost at the same time the fire which had 
swept the wholesale district below Sansome 
jumped Kearney Street and with a rattle of 
eagerness fastened upon Chinatown, with its 
carved balconies, its multicoloured signs, its 
painted and gilded flimsiness. At the same 
time, doubling back, it came down Mont- 
gomery, San Francisco’s Wall Street, and 
Kearney, fairly whistling down the deep, 
narrow corridors. By eight o’clock the Kohl 
and Mills Building and the Merchants’ 
Exchange flamed like torches, and the destruc- 
tion of the business blocks of the city was 
complete. 

At seven o'clock the staffs of the Ca// and 
the Chronicle met for a conference in the 
editorial rooms of the LZwening Bulletin. 
The pink glow of the fire, near by on three 
sides now, was the only light. The orders 
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given to the Chronicle men were : “ The men 
of the Chronicle will meet at the Chronicle 
Building to-morrow, at one o’clock, if there 
is any Chronicle.” That given to the Ca// 
was: “The men of the Cad// will meet at the 
Fairmont to-morrow, at one o’clock, if there 
is any to-morrow.” There was a to-morrow, 
but long before one o'clock the Chronicle was 
a gutted ruin, and the magnificent Fairmont, 
like a great Greek temple upon its hill, was 
blazing like a funeral pyre. 

At eight o’clock I was standing at the corner 
of Market and Montgomery. The whole 
south side of Market Street was on fire from 
end to end. There was a lull in the wind, 
and before me the Palace and Grand Hotels 
were burning with a sort of quiet mourn- 
fulness. Suddenly the great Crocker Build- 
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ing, on the north side of the street, began to 
burn slowly, one window-shade here, one 
window-shade there, with a sort of flippant 
deliberation. Half an hour afterwards it began 
to purr softly, then, with a roar, the flames 
poured out of all the openings. This was the 
beginning of what might be called the fourth 
main fire. It went north, caught the Chronicle, 


and then steeplechased up Geary, Post, 
and Sutter Streets, melting before it the rich 
retail section and then the private hotel 
district. At ten o’clock the huge new St. 
Francis Hotel in Union Square was burning. 
The fire spread as it went west. It united 
with that of Chinatown, then with that of 
Hayes Valley, and the three, hand in hand 
in formidable alliance, marched, keeping 
step, toward the west, with a frontage of 
nearly two miles. 

All night the city burned with a copper 
glow, and all night the dynamite of the fire- 
fighters boomed at slow intervals, the pulse 
of the great city in its agony. When the sun 
rose, a red wafer behind clouds of smoke 
that were as crape, the tidal wave of flame 
had swept three-quarters of it. Nob Hill, 
the Fairmont, the 
homes of the pioneer 
millionaires, Mark 
Hopkins’s, with its art 
treasures, were aglow, 
a ruby tiara upon the 
city. 

Before the irresistible 
advance the _ people 
were fleeing toward the 
sea. For the third time 
the head-quarters of the 
Government had been 
changed, this time to 
the North End Police 
Station. By eleven 
o'clock that was in dan- 
ger, and another exodus 
was made to Franklin 
Hall, on Fillmore Street, 
once suburb, now 
centre. 

I walked down Market 
Street late in the after- 
noon of the second day. 
It was as if I walked 
through a dead city, not 
a city recently dead, but 
one overcome by some 
cataclysm in ages past, 
and dug out of its lava. 
Fragments of wall rose on all sides, columns 
twisted but solid in their warp, as if petrified 
in the midst of their writhing from the fiery 
ordeal. Across them a yellow smoke passed 
slowly. Above all a heavy, brooding silence 
lay. And really there was nothing else. 
Contortion of stone, smoke of destruction, 
and a great silence—-that was all. 
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“The Root of all Evil.” 


By Geo. A. BEsT. 


OVERTY—hopeless, crushing 

poverty—is not a popular sub- 
G ject for contemplation ; yet, 
‘ considered retrospectively, the 
grim humours of makeshift 
8 and the desperate subterfuges 
which are inseparable from a life of shabby 
gentility have brought many a smile to the 
lips of those whose early experiences were a 
wilderness of suffering, and have wrung many 
a half-regretful sigh from the hearts of the 
unwilling actors in some bygone drama of 
helplessness and misery, the humorous inter- 
ludes of which were seldom apparent, and 
never properly appreciated, during the “run 
of the play.” 

My own domestic melodrama ran without 
interruption for ten years, and when the 
curtain fell on the last performance I could 
scarcely realize my good fortune. The pos- 
sibilities of the future seemed so unreal and 
shadowy ; the incidents of the past so vivid 
and insistent. My husband, too, who had 
played all the leading parts with me, moved 
dreamily in our new world at first. It was 
difficult to persuade him that his poor little 
studio was no longer a necessity; that his 
pictures had made their last return journey, 
and that the invariable prophecy of “ small 
profits and quick returns,” which he made 
whenever a new drawing was posted, would 
be no longer fulfilled. It was not until the 
scene had been changed and our orchestra, 
with “poor old Humanity” as the only per- 
former, had fiddled its last tune, that the 
relations of past and present became reversed, 
and the old order of things passed into the 
shadowland of reminiscence. 

In the bad old days, when Herbert was a 
model husband, a kind father, and a most un- 
successful artist, I perpetrated many desper- 
ate and most elaborately conceived deeds in 
order to frustrate the designs of an unsym- 
pathetic landlord and a host of miscellaneous 
creditors who never seemed to tire in their 
hopeless endeavours to extract blood from a 
stone ; but the most shameful deed of all, 
accomplished by a few strokes of the pen, 
was quite spontaneous and unpremeditated. 
hat is my only excuse for a most deplorable 
action, and one which might almost be 


described as a crime. 
Vol. xxxii—@2, 


It happened during the early days of May, 
nearly twenty years ago. Herbert was suffer- 
ing from a plethora of rejections, which 
followed closely upon a month of solitary 
confinement in the studio. The poor fellow 
had been working practically day and night. 
He had built high hopes upon a half-promise 
of unlimited work in a new direction, and 
had toiled early and late with a feverish 
energy born of our desperate circumstances 
and the prospect of permanent employment. 
His enthusiasm was infectious. I, too, felt 
that we were passing through the darkest 
hour before the dawn of a new era. We 
spoke hopefully of our future plans—up to 
that time we had been too much engaged 
with the exigencies of the present to discuss 
anything beyond the necessities of the 
moment. We were already engaged in 
paying real creditors with imaginary guineas 
when the first batch of pictures was returned. 
The same post brought us two threatening 
letters from tradesmen and an ultimatum 
from the landlord. 

To make matters worse, Herbert became 
seriously ill, and the doctor ordered him to 
bed forthwith, with strict injunctions to 
follow up the rest cure with a month’s 
holiday at the seaside, and to avoid worry 
in every shape and form. On the next day 
he posted to his patient a peremptory note 
requesting immediate payment of a long-out- 
standing account! And the drawings con- 
tinued to come back in twos and threes, 
until the whole series had been most regret- 
fully gathered into the fold and piled in a 
heap on the studio floér. 

It was at this most distressing time that 
with my husband’s consent, very reluctantly 
given, I wrote my first and only begging 
letter. It was addressed to an enormously 
wealthy relative of Herbert’s, and contained 
a lurid pen-picture of our present financial 
position and future prospects. When the 
letter was written I tried to read it aloud to 
Herbert, but so graphically was the recital of 
our woes and worries set forth that I broke 
down, and sobbed miserably, before I was 
half through with it. Herbert read the 
remainder of the epistle in silence, and he 
lay back among the pillows with closed eyes 
for quite a long while afterwards. 
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“1 BROKE DOWN, AND SORBED MISERABLY.” 


“It’s a terrible document, Ethel,” he com- 
mented, at length. “ Reads rather like the 
work of a professional ; but every word of 
it is true, is it not?” 

“Of course it is, dear,” I answered, some- 
what annoyed that he should turn to me for 
confirmation. 

“The fact is that I have not realized our 
difficulties to the full,” he continued, wearily, 
“otherwise I might have taken this step 
before, horrible and degrading as it is. 
Uncle Bob used to be a jolly good sort in 
the old days, but I have not seen him for 
years. It is so hard on you and the children, 
little woman,” he concluded, pitifully. 

“ And for you also,” I added. 

“For myself I have no pity,” he cried, 
impetuously. “A man who can’t meet 
his own responsibilities deserves to be 
kicked |” 

I told him that some men were born 
under an unlucky star, and that at times 
circumstances were too strong for the best 
of us. Then I changed the conversation 
into a less depressing channel, and narrated, 
in detail, the escapades of the children 
throughout the day. He tried to follow me 
with a decent show of interest, but I could 
see that his thoughts were centred elsewhere. 
So presently I stole out of the house and 
posted the letter to Uncle Bob. When I 
returned to the sick room, Herbert was 


sleeping as peacefully as a tired child. 


Il. 


Uncie Bos’s reply reached us by return 
of post. 


It was contained in a registered 


envelope, which Herbert opened with an air 
of unconcern quite at variance with the hectic 
flush of his cheeks and the tremor of his 
fingers. I stood patiently by the bedside 
while he read the note through—the cheque 
had been thrown aside 
with a pitiful affectation 
of carelessness, and lay 
on the counterpane, face 
downward. 

“Uncle Bob is the most 
generous man in 
the world, Ethel,” 
said my husband 
at length. “His 
astounding _ liber- 
ality and the 
sympathetic tone 
of the letter have 


hurt me. even 
more than a 
curt refusal 


of assistance would have done.” 

I must confess that an excessive display of 
generosity, from whatever source it may have 
emanated, was scarcely likely to have affected 
me in the same way, just then. But Herbert 
was as acutely sensitive and impracticable as 
are most people of artistic temperament. 
He was essentially a dreamer, and his dreams 
were always golden. It was only when he 
awoke that the visionary sovereigns he had 
coined were rapidly reduced to pence. To 
the average millionaire and to-the penniless 
dreamer alike the butcher and the baker are 
of no greater importance than is the kindly 
fowl which lays the breakfast egg for them. I 
often used to wish in those days that I, too, 
could “think in thousands,” with nothing in 
my pocket but a purse full of heavily mort- 
gaged coppers ; but unfortunately I do not 
possess a highly developed artistic tempera- 
ment. That is the reason why my feelings 
were in no wise wounded by Uncle Bob’s 
sympathy and munificence, and it was 
because I realized the sordid truth that the 
butcher and the baker really controlled our 
dual destinies for the time being that I tried 
so hard to look right through the red slip of 
paper which lay on the bed. 

“How much is it, dear?” I asked at 
length, putting the question nervously, for I 
was more than half afraid that Herbert was 
still seeing pounds where only shillings 
existed—that I should be expected to pay 
one hundred pounds’ worth of debts with 
less than a twentieth part of that sum, and at 
the same time express my heartfelt gratitude 
for the privilege of doing so. 
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“THE ROOT 


Herbert handed me the cheque, and I 
turned it over eagerly. An expression of dis- 
appointment and dismay burst from my lips. 

“Oh, how wicked—how cruel!” I ex- 
claimed. “It is a blank cheque, Herbert! 
There is no amount filled in.” 

Herbert lay back among his pillows and 
laughed heartily at my distress. 

“Why, you silly little woman, that is just 
where Uncle Bob’s generosity comes in,” he 
said. ‘Have you never heard of a cheque 
signed in blank ?” 

I felt much too anxious to be offended by 
Herbert's display of a knowledge of business 
which appeared to be superior to my own, 
so I simply shook my head and asked, quite 
humbly, what it all meant. 

“Tt means that this cheque, which is pay- 
able to ‘ bearer,’ can be cashed by anybody,” 
answered Herbert, assuming the cut-and- 
dried tone of a bank cashier. “It also 
means that the bearer can fill in any amount 
he pleases—even fifty pounds.” 

Eyen fifty pounds! My hopes, which had 
been rising rapidly during the earlier part of 
Herbert’s expla- 
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face was not good for my husband to see just 
then. A sidelong glance at the looking- 
glass confirmed my suspicions. 

“And you are quite sure that the cheque 
will be duly honoured when presented?” I 
hazarded. I had heard that commercial 
phrase somewhere before, and although I did 
not quite know what it meant, it seemed to 
fit in very well with the transaction before us. 

“I’m absolutely certain of it!” answered 
Herbert, earnestly. “ In Uncle Bob’s letter— 
which I am rather surprised that you have not 
yet read, Ethel—he gives us full permission to 
draw out enough to meet all our liabilities. 
He is sorry that we have not written to him 
before, and feels certain that when my most 
pressing worries are relieved I shall be able 
to turn out some really good and remunera- 
tive work.” 

“It seems almost too good to be true 
I exclaimed, ecstatically. “ How surprised 
those horrid tradesmen will be when I ask 
for their respective accounts, and pay each 
one of them in full! Then we shall be able 
to buy some new carpets and clothes for 

ourselves and 
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nation, fell sud- 
denly to zero. 

“ie. tasty 
pounds the limit, 
then?” I asked. 

“Of course it 
isn’t,” answered 
Herbert. “Uncle 
Bob keeps an 
unusually large 
balance at his 
bankers. There 
is practically no 
limit; we could 
draw out an 
enormous sum 
if we felt so dis- 
posed.” 

“ Five hundred 
pounds?” My 
heart was beat- 
ing wildly as I 
put the question. 

“Probably 
even more than 
that—if we were 
sharpers and 
thieves,” replied 
Herbert, bluntly. 

I turned away 
to the window, 
for I felt that the 
expression of my 
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HUNDRED POUNDS TO A MAN WITH 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR !’ I ADDED, 
SNAPPING MY FINGERS.” 
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the children, and 
you shall spend 
your holiday on 
the Continent, 
and——” 

“Steady,” in- 
terrupted Her- 
bert, raising a 
warning finger. 
“Who do you 
think is going 
to pay for all 
that ?” 

I had expected 
some such re- 
mark as that 
from Herbert, 
but it came 
earlier than I 
had anticipated. 

“Who is going 
to pay?” I re- 
peated, impa- 
tiently. ‘ Why, 
Uncle Bob, of 
course! After all, 
what is a few 
hundred pounds 
to a man with ten 
thousand a year!” 
I added, snap- 
ping my fingers. 
“It’s a mere 
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bagatelle! I don’t think he'll ever even take 
the trouble to notice whether we’ve drawn 
fifty pounds or a couple of hundred.” 

Herbert set his lips tightly, and hummed 
rudely while I was speaking. 

“What is the gross amount of our 
liabilities, Ethel ?” he asked, presently. 

“ About one hundred and five pounds, I 
believe,” I answered. “That sum is due to 
tradesmen, landlord, and rate collectors. It 
neither includes the cost of your necessary 
holiday, nor the price of new garments to 
replace the old rags which we are wearing. 
It will leave no provision for housekeeping 
expenses while you are away, or for a rainy 
day in the immediate future.” 

I spoke coldly, and with much bitterness. 
Meanwhile Herbert was engaged in scratch- 
ing figures on the white counterpane with 
his finger-nail. 

“There will be no more rainy days, Ethel,” 
he announced at length, with his usual insane 
enthusiasm. “ As to the proposed holiday, I 
shall certainly deny myself that luxury. I 
never felt better in my life than I do at this 
moment. I shall make the amount one hun- 
dred pounds, and to-morrow I shall go out 
and cash the cheque.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” I 
exclaimed, hotly. “I can get the money 
just as well as you, and you shall neither 
behave like an irresponsible child nor take 
any insane risks. Dear Herbert, do be 
reasonable!” I added, suddenly altering my 
tone as I noticed how frail and haggard he 
looked, and realized that my harsh words 
were giving him unnecessary pain. “Just 
think for a moment what this money will 
mean to us. The hundred pounds which 
you propose to draw will barely pay our 
debts ; in a month’s time we shall be living 
once more from hand to mouth, and with 
the burden of unpaid bills again on our 
shoulders. I am certain that Uncle Bob 
will not think one whit the worse of us if we 
take, say, two hundred pounds, and you will 
then have time to look round for awhile and 
gather together your resources for a great 
effort.” 

“T don’t want to look round, and my 
resources don’t require to be gathered to- 
gether,” said the invalid, stubbornly. “I 
shall begin work again to-morrow. As to 


your suggestion, Ethel, it is a monstrous 
abuse of kindness, and I wouldn’t adopt it 
under any consideration. 
paupers yet 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that 
we were in a position much worse than that 


We're not quite 
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of the average pauper ; but I realized that 
further argument was quite futile, and that 
the best way to accomplish the desperate 
deed which I had in my mind was to appear 
to fall in with his own views. So I said :— 

“Well, perhaps you are right, dear. In 
any case, it seems absurd to mark the occa- 
sion of a sudden accession to wealth by 
indulging in a violent quarrel.” 

Herbert was touched by my sudden and 
apparently spontaneous capitulation. He 
took my work-worn hand in his own and 
kissed it affectionately. 

“Wives are so impulsive,” he said, 
patronizingly. “ It is only when a clear-headed 
husband points out to them in what direction 
their hastily-formed conclusions are leading 
them that they become sane and moral. 
Do you not realize now, dear, that the course 
you suggested a few minutes ago was a gross 
abuse of kindness?” he asked with an 
indulgent smile. 

“Yes,” I answered, turning away my head. 

“ Well, it’s very sweet of you to confess as 
much,” he said, stroking my hair, “and to 
prove that I appreciate your candour to the 
full, I shall send you to the bank for the 
money and remain in bed myself for some 
days longer. Perhaps you are right in 
advising me not to run any unnecessary risks. 
Do you think that you could manage to add 
the amount to the cheque in figures and 
words?” he asked, in conclusion. ‘“ My 
hand is rather shaky.” 

*“T don’t mind at all,” I answered, with 
well-assumed indifference. “I'll just write in 
what is necessary in pencil; then, if it is 
quite in order, I’ll take the cheque down to 
the dining-room and ink in the figures.” 

So I laid a writing-pad on the bed and 
wrote in “ one hundred pounds,” very lightly, 
in lead pencil after the words “ pay bearer,” 
and placed the corresponding figures in the 
space at the foot of the form. Herbert 
watched the performance with the critical 
eye of an expert, and remarked that my 
hand was nearly as shaky as his. 

“Ink in the figures more boldly,” he 
advised, “and see that the word “one” 
begins with a capital O.” 

I promised to follow out these instructions 
faithfully, and left the sick room with an 
admirable show of deliberation. Once out- 
side the apartment, however, I felt positively 
ill with the fever of a pent-up excitement 
that had been consuming me ever since the 
arrival of the all-important letter. Before I 
was half-way down the stairs I had decided 
to make the cheque one hundred and fifty 
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pounds ; when I had reached the hall it had 
grown to two hundred pounds, and as I sat 
down at the writing-desk and vigorously 
erased the pencil figures, I felt that at least 
two hundred and fifty pounds were necessary 
if we were to avoid a repetition of the misery 
of the past ten years! I was really alarmed 
by my cupidity—a cupidity which increased 
so rapidly that I found myself “thinking in 
thousands,” as Herbert was wont to do, even 
before my pen had made its first dip into the 
inkpot. In fact, so little was I the mistress 
of my own hand that, had I delayed my task 
for another moment, 
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“Why don’t you answer me?” cried 
Herbert, sharply. 

“Yes, dear—gold!” I replied, at length. 
“One hundred sovereigns ; I sha’n’t forget. 
Good-bye, I’m going now!” 

And, putting on my hat and jacket with 
feverish haste, I passed out of the hall door, 
holding a cheque for two hundred and 
fifty pounds tightly in the palm of a well- 
worn glove. 

ITT. 
“ How will you have it, madam?” asked the 
bank cashier, when I had presented Uncle 
Bob’s cheque. 
“One hundred 





I am ‘convinced 
that the face value 
of the cheque would 
have run into four 
figures. 

I had written in 
the final and magic 
word “ pounds,” and 
was wondering at 
the unfamiliar 
character of my 
handwriting, when I 
was startled by an 
impatient rapping 
on the flooring of 
the room above. 

“Herbert wishes 
to see the cheque 
before I take it to 
the bank!” I cried 





in dismay. “What 
excuse can I 
make ?” And as 





I spoke I glanced 
wildly around the 
room for  inspira- 
tion. ‘ 

The knocking Pr hy 
was repeated, more toe i hs 
impatiently than aa] Oe 
before. I ran out 
into the hall, 
leaving the cheque 
on the dining-room table. 
thing you want, Herbert?” I 
tremulously. 

“Only to remind you that bullion will 
be more convenient than paper,” he 
answered. “Ask the cashier to pay you 
in gold.” 

The sudden relief which this message 
brought to me was even more painful than 
the preceding suspense had been. I leaned 
a against the balustrade and gasped for 
reath, 
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“Ts there any- 
asked, 





“Is THERE ANYTHING YOU WANT, HERBERT?’ 
I ASKED, TREMULOUSLY.” 


pounds in gold and 
the remainder in 
bank-notes, please,” 
I replied, feeling 

my cheeks flush to 
| a bright crimson as 


I spoke. 
The man looked 
at me _ somewhat 


curiously, I thought, 
but he weighed up 
the gold without 
comment, shook the 


sovereigns into a 
paper bag, and 
handed it across 


the counter together 
with a little parcel 
of bank-notes, which 
rustled pleasantly at 
my touch. 

My head was 
throbbing _ painfully 
as I left the bank, 
so I made my way 
to a restaurant and 
ordered a cup of tea, changing 
one of the sovereigns from the 
bag into silver when leaving. 
Then I hailed a cab and told 
the driver to take me to the 
City end of Mafeking Avenue, 
Clapton. Mafeking Avenue, indeed! The 
name had never seemed quite so ple- 
beian before. As the cab rolled silently 
along I wondered why builders gave to their 
meaner streets such horribly incongruous and 
ugly titles, for, as I know full well, it is in the 
Avenues and Drives and Groves of Suburbia 
that the great thing, with a million aching 
heads, which we call “ respectable poverty ” 
drags out a drab and joyless existence and 
dies a shabby and ignoble death. And as 
long as the curse of riches and the still 
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greater curse of poverty exist, just so long 
will plain Park Lane continue to revel in the 
good things of this world, while grandiloquent 
Ladysmith Drive or Pretoria Grove hide 
their ten thousand tragedies behind innumer- 
able and depressing rows of lace curtains 
and green Venetian blinds. 

“ Mafeking Avenue, ma’am!” 

I was so much annoyed with the man for 
calling out the hateful name with the 
vehemence of a railway porter that I paid 
him no more than his legal fare, and left him 
growling at the street corner. 

I Jet myself in with the latchkey, and ran 
upstairs with the gold in my hand. The 
notes I had carefully concealed beneath my 
blouse during the journey in the cab. 
Herbert was sitting up in bed as I entered 
the room. 

“ Did you manage it all right ?” he asked, 
laughing like a schoolboy, as I shook the 
imprisoned sovereigns before his face. 

“ Beautifully !” I replied, with enthusiasm. 
And I emptied the contents of the bag on to 


the coverlet in a golden shower. Herbert 
counted the money slowly. 
“Ninety-nine pounds sixteen shillings 


and sevenpence,” he announced at. length. 
“Three and fivepence short before we've 
had the money an hour!” 

“Three shillings cab fare and fivepence 
for refreshments,” I explained, gaily. “I 
drank Uncle Bob’s health in a cup of weak 
tea, and, feeling that the "bus was no place 
for a lady with one hundred pounds in her 
pocket, I hailed a hansom. You're not angry 
with me for ‘ going it,’ just for once, are you, 
Herbert ?” I asked, kissing him. 

“ Angry!” he cried, dropping the coins 
one by one into a little hollow in the 
coverlet between his knees. “ Do I look so 
very fierce then, Ethel? What’s a twopenny- 
ha’penny cab fare at such a time as this? 
Do you call a cup of tea and a slice of seed 
cake ‘going it’? Why, my dear girl, I 
shouldn’t have been angry if you’d blued 
five pounds !” 

“T’m quite sure that you would not,” I 
said, with conviction, knowing that Herbert’s 
sense of proportion was never properly 
balanced, and that his knowledge of ways 
and means was elementary, to say the least of 
it. And somehow, when my hand wandered 
to the spot where the larger portion of our 
joint capital lay concealed, I was conscious 
of a brief feeling of elation which ended 
miserably in a deeply drawn sigh. It was 


not the awakening of a guilty conscience 
which nipped in the bud that momentary 
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sensation of gratification, but the knowledge 
that Herbert could not share in the golden 
secret which I literally carried in my bosom 
appeared to rob the scheme of its greatest 
charm and to convert the gold into a burden 
of useless dross. 

On the very next day I “spent” one 
hundred pounds, receiving nothing in return 
but a big bundle of receipts and the effusive 
thanks of a large number of grateful trades- 
men. People who cultivate the pernicious 
habit of paying ready cash would have turned 
green with envy had they witnessed the 
homage and respect that I received from the 
numerous callers on my first “at home” day 
for many months. My visitors came in coal 
carts, in bakers’ vans, and in butchers’ gigs ; 
they stayed but a few moments, and each 
took something away with him when he left, 
until, little by little, the money evaporated 
into thin air, leaving nothing but an empty 
paper bag to remind me of the wealth of 
yesterday—a little paper bag which flew 
blazing up the chimney with a derisive roar 
when I threw it on the fire as the final caller 
took the last few shillings away. 

One hundred pounds “ spent,” and nothing 
bought! Nothing in the larder but a few 
bare necessities; nothing in the wardrobe 
but a miscellaneous collection of threadbare 
garments ; nothing in the cellar but a few 
handfuls of cobbles and half-a-dozen “ coal 
bricks”! I laughed bitterly as my eyes fell 
on a blackened paper bag which fluttered on 
the register of the fireplace, like a little black 
devil hovering over the flames of a miniature 
inferno. Upstairs Herbert, in the fullness of 
his heart, sang a hymn of thanksgiving which 
tunefully declared that “all was safely 
gathered in,” while my little black devil in 
the chimney swayed and danced in mocking 
approval of the assertion. I closed the door 
softly and, drawing the notes from their 
hiding-place, counted them, not once or 
twice, but a dozen times! 

In the evening, at Herbert’s urgent re- 
quest, we indulged in a little feast, specially 
purchased and prepared to commemorate 
our deliverance from the burden of “all im- 
pending difficulties and past worries.” The 
phraseology was Herbert’s, not mine, but I 
repeated the words mechanically, and made 
a brave effort to appear as riotously happy 
as he. I told him a number of outrageous 
falsehoods during the course of the banquet, 
declaring that I had previously over-estimated 
our liabilities, and that I had still over 
twenty pounds in hand. It was so absurdly 
easy to deceive him, and his elaborate plans 
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for the disposal of our remaining capital 
would have made me laugh outright under 
ordinary circumstances. As it was, however, 
I thought it the wisest policy to encourage 
him to exaggerate the purchasing power of a 
twenty-pound note, so that I could draw upon 
my secret resources without exciting his 
suspicions. 

Herbert recovered rapidly under the influ- 
ence of the good things which I provided. 
He was downstairs again, and at work, in two 
days’ time. I had already changed two of 
my twenty-pound notes by that time, and was 
at a loss to know how to make further very 
necessary purchases without giving away my 
carefully-guarded secret. Even my husband 
was astonished, at length, by my remarkable 
display of domestic “ economy.” 

“T had no idea that so many things could 
have been bought with twenty pounds, 
Ethel,” he said, when I had exhibited to him 
our new supplies of clothing and household 
necessities. “I begin to think that my wife 
is the most wonderful little woman in the 
whole world.” 

I felt that his enthusiasm was more than 
justified by the circumstances. I was indeed 
a wonderful woman. 

“TI have still a little put by for emer- 
gencies,” I said, boldly, watching him closely 
as I spoke. 

_ Herbert nodded, and raised his eyebrows 
m the careless manner of a man who has 
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“IN THE EVENING WE INDULGED IN A 
LITTLE FEAST.” 


long ago come to the conclusion that nothing 
is impossible in this world. 

“ By the way, Ethel,” he said, changing the 
subject abruptly, “I forgot to tell you that I 
have written a warm letter of thanks to 
Uncle Bob.” 

“A letter!” I cried, in dismay. “What 
kind of a letter? When did you post it?” 

“Yesterday, while you were out shopping,’ 
he answered, with a glance of mild surprise 
at my agitation. “Surely there is nothing 
extraordinary in my thanking anyone for a 
gift of one hundred pounds ?” 

“ You—you thanked him for one hundred 
pounds?” I stammered, clutching wildly at 
the table for support. 

“Of course I did!” answered Herbert, 
sharply. “Whatever are you thinking about, 
Ethel? Is one hundred pounds so small a 
matter that it isn’t even worth an acknow- 
ledgment ?” 

By way of answer I sank into a chair and 
burst into tears. Herbert ran towards me 
and endeavoured to remove the burning 
hands which covered my face. 

“Took at me, Ethel, and tell me what it 
is all about,” he said, harshly. “You are 
hiding something from me — something 
shameful and dishonourable. Curse the 
money, and the impulse which prompted 
me to ask for it!” 

A loud knock at the street door broke in 
upon his fiercely-uttered denunciation. 


? 
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“That may be Uncle Bob,” he announced, 
hastily. “I asked him to call on us if he 
would. Pull yourself together, girl ; I don’t 
wish him to see my wife with red eyes.” 


Before I had time to declare that I 
wouldn’t see 
Uncle Bob for 
a million pounds tej | 
in hard _ cash, (Ly 
and before I ) & 


could even dry 
my eyes or re- 
move my work- 
ing apron, Her- 
bert, with the 
deplorable _ stu- 
pidity of man- 
kind in general, 
brought his 
visitor straight 
into the dining- 
room, without 
even so much as 
a preliminary 
cough of warn- 
ing. 

“Uncle Bob, 
this is my wife,” 
he announced, 
leading forward 
a_kindly-looking 
little gentleman 
who gazed at me 
sympathetically 
through a pair 
of gold-rimmed 
spectacles. ‘Ethel, this is Uncle Bob, who 
has been so good to us,” continued Herbert, 
as I rose unsteadily and held out a limp 
hand of welcome. 

Uncle Bob took my hand in his own and 
gazed keenly at my tear-stained face. 

“What is the trouble, my dear ?” he asked, 
kindly. “Has this scamp of a husband of 
yours been ill-treating you, or are you feeling 
a little run down ?” 

“Ethel is not very well,” said Herbert, 
making hideous grimaces at me as I shook 
my head sadly in denial of Uncle Bob’s 
suggestions. “She’s been overworking her- 
self.” 

“Very likely,” agreed Uncle Bob, taking 
the chair which Herbert offered him. ‘“ There 
must be a great deal of work in a house 
where no maid is kept. What an out-of-the- 


way place this is,” he continued, changing 
the subject adroitly and with admirable 
tact. 
finding Mafeking Avenue. 


“T had the utmost difficulty in 
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only a few streets awuy had never even heard 
of it.” 

Herbert was moving uneasily in his chair 
while Uncle Bob spoke. I noticed, with 
growing alarm, that our visitor addressed 
most of his re- 
marks to me. 
His manner with 
my husband was 
not quite so cor- 
dial. 


“We are very 


grateful to you 
for your gene- 
rosity,” Herbert 


stammered at 
length. “We were 
in a most con- 
foundedly _ tight 
corner. That 
timely hundred 
pounds saved us 
from ruin, and 
Ethel has made 
it go as far asa 
hundred and 

fifty. She filled 

in the amount of 

* the cheque and 


‘ta drew the money 
sememate.. out for me— 
we’ve been 
spending it ever 

since.” 


Uncle Bob 
glanced curiously 
at Herbert as he was speaking, then his 
gaze wandered in my direction, and I felt 
my cheeks burn fiercely under the quick look 
of inquiry. 

“I expected that you would have drawn 
at least two hundred and fifty pounds,” he 
said, slowly, with his kindly eyes, now twink- 
ling humorously, still turned in my direction. 
Then I realized, quite suddenly, that this 
little man of innocent face and large heart 
had grasped the situation in a moment, and 
was sharing my secret with me. I felt, too, 
that I was instantly forgiven where Herbert 
would have been condemned. 

I tried to smile back my gratitude, but the 
corners of my mouth, somehow getting 
beyond control, twitched downwards, and I 
rose hastily to poke a fire which was not yet 
alight. 

“TI did not come here to receive your 
thanks, Herbert,” said Uncle Bob. “I’m 
only too pleased to have done some small 
amount of good with my money. Now, I 
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am going to ask for a little help from 
you—that is why I have called on you 
to-day.” 

Herbert gazed at his benevolent little 
relative in speechless astonishment. 

“To make a short story of it,” said Uncle 
Bob, “I want you to manage for me a little 
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Uncle Bob—the home in which I am now 
writing this story, and one which makes the 
old days of Mafeking Avenue seem very far 
away indeed. 

Herbert was very angry with me, of course, 
but his boyish fury soon evaporated when I 
pointed out to him that we owed our present 





“* 1 EXPECTED THAT YOU WOULD HAVE DRAWN AT LEAST TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS,’ HE SAID.” 


estate in Wales which I have _ recently 
acquired. The salary I offer for your services 
is not a large one—five hundred pounds a 
year with a small house and a fair piece of 
ground thrown in, but the duties are by no 
means of an exacting or onerous nature, and 
you will have plenty of spare time on your 
hands to devote to art —if you are so 
disposed.” 

“I should accept the offer most gladly and 


ability,” declared Herbert. “ As it is, how- 
ever——” 

“ Your wife will remedy all deficiencies in 
that respect,” added Uncle Bob, looking 
slyly at me over his spectacles. 


I confessed my crime to Herbert before we 
left Clapton for the lovely home provided by 


happiness entirely to the wicked scheme 
which I had carried out on my own initiative. 

“ How do you know that?” he inquired, 
doubtfully. 

“ Because Uncle Bob told me as much,” I 
answered, with a smile. “ He happened to 
consult his passbook before receiving your 
letter of thanks, and the object of his visit 
was not to offer you a lucrative and respon- 
sible post, but to treat you to the very severe 
rating which he imagined you deserved.” 

Herbert avoided the very obvious com- 
ment on Uncle Bob’s partiality. He kissed 
me and said nothing until I had lowered the 
dingy Venetian blinds for the last time. 
Then he exclaimed, dramatically :— 

“ And so the curtain falls on the last act 
of a comedy, which might well be entitled 
‘The Root of all Evil.’” 








AN ACTORS’ 


XV. 
<g|[KE other and it may be said 


less humorous institutions, the 
“Strand Club” held its grand 
\) guest-night last month, and, 
to quote Bolman, “instead of 
relying wholly upon its own 
store of nuces facetia, accepted the humorous 
hospitality of their brothers of the stage, each 
of whom would furnish what he considered 
to be the funniest story he had ever heard.” 
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The Chronicles of the 
Strand Club. 
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The first to be 
called upon was Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, who 
told the follow- 
ing :— 

A well-known Irish 
comedian was but- 
ton -holed one day 
in the street by a 
friend of his, who 
exclaimed, excitedly, 
“Oh, my dear fellow, 
I’m awfully glad to 
see you. In fact, I was 
looking for you. I 
want to ask your ad- 
vice under most 
extraordinary circum- 
stances.” 

“ Really!” said thre 
Irish comedian. ‘ What’s the matter?” 

“Why,” replied the other, “Captain 
B , whom you know, has threatened to 
pull my nose the first time he meets me. 
What would you advise me to do?” 

“Did he really make use of the 
threat ?” asked the comedian, with an odd 
twinkle. 

“Oh, yes. I have heard it from one or 
two fellows. He means to do it. He is in 
a deuce of a passion.” 

“Well,” said the Irishman, in one of his 
most sarcastic tones, and without the ghost 
of a smile, “I'll tell you what to do. Soap 
your nose well and it will slip through his 
fingers |” 

To accompany this story Mr. Harry 
Furniss rapidly dashed off on the drawing- 
board the design herewith reproduced. 
































MCCORMICK’S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN LOUIS BRADFIELD’S SAUSAGE ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Louis Bradfield, who, to judge by his 
recent ballooning experiences, must haye 
been seeking inspiration from the skies, 
provided a very earthly story which smacks 
somewhat of the Chicago revelations. 

Two men were arguing as to the contents 
of a sausage. One of them said he was quite 
sure it contained what a self-respecting 
sausage should contain—pork. 

The other sniffed contemptuously. 

“G’arn,” he said, “that ain’t a pork 
sausage, that’s orse.” 

“?Tain’t,” said the first man. 
good pork sausage, that’s what it is. 

“T reckon you don’t know 
nothing about it,” reiterated 
his mate. “That’s a ’orse 
sausage, and I'll prove it ter 
yor?" 

Saying which he picked up 
the subject of altercation and 
left the room. Presently he 
returned, a beaming sinile of 
triumph lighting up his face. 
“There y’are, matey, I knew 
I was right. It’s ’orse right 


“ its 


” 





enough. I’ve proved it.” 
“weer” 
“Well, I took that there 


sausage and I cut it into five 
pieces. One, two, three, four, 
five, and I took it out and put 
it on the keb-rank round the 
corner. See? Then I took 
away the first bit, and the other 
Jour moved up !” 

At the Chairman’s request 
McCormick proceeded to give $, — 
a humorous delineation of = 
the foregoing narrative, with 
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the appended 
result. 

That popular 
Savoyard, Mr. 
Henry Arthur 
Lytton, __ related 
this somewhat 


funereal episode. 

A certain family 
was passionately 
fond of bridge. 
They talked 
bridge, thought 
bridge, dreamt 
bridge — and _in- 
cidentally played 
bridge—morn- 
ing, noon, and 
night. 

Now, one day a very unfortunate thing 
happened: the head of the family, a nice 
old man, and a demon to double “no 
trumps,” died. Previous to his decease he 
had expressed a very strong desire to be 
cremated. This idea was most repugnant 
to his widow, who thought he ought to be 
buried in a nice shady churchyard. 

His daughter, on the other hand, con 
sidered his wishes ought to be respected. 
And so they argued and argued about the 
matter until finally the daughter, tired of 
the incessant conversational outpouring of 
her mother, gave in. 
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“Very well, mother,” she said, “I'll leave 
it to you.” 

“Well,” returned the widow, “I must say 
spades !” 

To Lewis Baumer fell the task of illus- 
trating this lugubrious story. 

“The other evening,” said Mr. George 
Grossmith, junior, “two of the jeunesse dorée 
went into Scott’s, a restaurant at the top of 
the Haymarket. It was after the theatre, and 
they wanted to 
have a little 
supper. They 
were received 
with marked Vi 
deference by the 
waiter, who 
handed each a 
bill of fare and 
stood awaiting 
the order. The 
bills of fare were 
subjected to a 
lengthy scrutiny 
that threatened 
to overlap clos- 
ing time. Pre- = 
sently one of 
the youngsters 
drawled out, as 
he languidly 
adjusted the 
angle of his 
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who, like Mr. Grossmith, junior, makes merry 
at the Gaiety Theatre, proceeded to state 
that the North of England is far more 
musical than the South. He said that up 
there the individual who goes in for music 
really does so whole-heartedly, and is bitterly 
disappointed if he does not excel, and made 
this the introduction for the following 

story :— 
On a certain occasion the whole of the 
musical population were agog 


P with excitement over the 
visit of a celebrated con- 
ductor. He had promised 


to come up to conduct what 
was looked upon 
as the premiére 
orchestra in 
Lancashire. 
Every player 
was a picked 
man. He had 
to be, for the 
conductor was 
coming up with 
one of his most 
difficult com- 
positions. 

Just prior to 
his arrival a most 
unfortunate 
thing happened. 
The leading 





evening tie :— 
“<Wsiter, 
bring me a 
steak, rather 
underdone. And 
er — waiter, 
just—er—tell 
the chef —er 


° WATERS’S ILLUSTRATION TO GEORGE 
—who it’s for.’ 


GROSSMITH JUN.'sS RESTAURANT 

“ * Vessir.’ — 

“*And, waiter,’ chirruped the second 
youth in easy, breezy tones, ‘I think I'll 
have a steak, not too under-done, and you 
might—just mention my name to the chef.’ 

“* Vessir.’ 

“There was an actor seated a few tables 
off who had listened to the giving of these 
instructions with much amusement. Deter- 
mined not to be thought out of it, he called 
the waiter and said in resonant tones :— 

“* Waiter, bring me a dozen oysters, and 
—mention my name to every blessed oyster!’ ” 

Amidst much laughter the talented Waters 
volunteered to provide a pictorial accompani- 
ment to Grossmith’s narrative. During his 


absence at the easel Mr. Edmund Payne, 





piccolo _ player, 
who was really 
a most accomplished performer, was taken 
ill and could not come. 

What was to be done? Telephones and 
messages were dispatched all round the 
country until a man could be found to fill 
the difficult position. Just at the last moment 
they found one. He had a very fine reputa- 
tion. Many said he was a far better player 
than the one who had fallen ill. 

He was bustled off to the hall and the 
music handed to him, just as the conductor 
took his seat. 

The piccolo player cast his eye over the 
score and gasped. Never in his life had he 
seen such black, twiddly music. The notes 
were like the wings of a retreating army or 
the feathered crowd at a homing pigeon 
match. The conductor waved his baton 
frantically in his direction, gesticulating and 
perspiring, all to no purpose. A _ few 
tremulous notes escaped from the piccolo. 
Then he laid it aside and let the orchestra 
get on the best it could without him. 

After the piece was over the celebrated 






























FRANK REYNOLDS'S DELINEATION OF EDMUND PAYNE'S STORY OF THE 
FAMOUS CONDUCTOR AND THE LANCASHIRE PICCOLO PLAYER. 


conductor confronted the piccolo player in a 
towering rage. 

“I thought you could play the piccolo 
he thundered. 

“ Aye, that’s true,” responded the Lan- 
cashire genius, “so did I—until I saw the 
music. It’s been a bit of a sook for both of 
us, hain’t it ?” 

Frank Reynolds’s delineation of the irate 
conductor and the disappointed piccolo 
player was voted most realistic. 

Mr. G. P. Huntley related a story about 
an actor who once visited Wigan with a tour- 
ing company and appeared as Napoleon 
there in “A Royal Divorce.” Alas, the 
company met with a very cold reception, 
while the very weather during their stay was 
particularly “Wiganish.” At the last per- 
formance everybody felt vastly relieved to 
think that their stay was near its end; in 
fact, the impersonator of Napoleon was so 
carried out of himself by the thought that on 
the morrow he would be able to leave the 
locality, that he became absent-minded and 
went through his part in a sort of dream. 
At the end of the piece Napoleon is sen- 
tenced in somewhat the following words: 
“We sentence you to spend the rest of your 
days at—St. Helena.” As the words of this 
sentence were pronounced in a solemn voice, 


” 
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“ Napoleon ” exhibited all the 
signs of a doomed man _ so 
realistically that the audience 
applauded for the first time 
during the whole week, but light 
was thrown upon the situation 
as soon as the words “St. 
Helena” were uttered, by the 
actor falling upon his knees 
and, with tears of relief run- 
ning down his cheeks, saying, 
“Thank Heaven! I thought 
you were going to say ‘in 
Wigan’!” 

Lawson Wood’s rendering of 
the comic Napoleon and _ his 
judges is reproduced herewith. 

Mr. Tom Murray, the well- 
known American comedian, 
who has become familiar to 
Londoners more particularly 
through the recent Revue at 
the Coliseum, toured the United 
States for twelve years before 
he came to Britain. Then he 
set foot on Irish shores, and 
he has many stories to tell con- 
nected with that land of humour. 


a Cry, 
eRe yee rig 
oN / | / 


LAWSON WOODS ILLUSTRATION TO G. P. HUNTLEY’S 


COMIC NAPOLEON AND HIS JUDGES. 
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His favourite is all about a certain Mrs. 
O’ Mulligan, who lay very ill in bed and was 
not expected to live. 

All the members of her family were called 
to her bedside. They stood round, looking 
mournful and taking a sly inventory of the 
furniture. ‘ Mike,” said the old mother, to 
O’Mulligan’s father, “you'll remember to 
give that dresser to Bridget ?” 

“T will that. I’ll remember, sure. 
what a memory she has, sure!” 


Faith, 
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for you, Mike, and the cow for Kathleen, 
and the chist of drawers for Larry——~” 

“Aye, it’s marvellous, indade. Her 
memory is perfect to the end. She doesn’t 
forget one single thing!” 

“And, Mike, remember Donovan, the 
grocer, and pay him the fifteen pounds we 
owe him.” 

“Don’t listen to her! don't listen to her!” 
yelled the family. “She’s raving! She’s 


” 


raving ! 





WILL OWEN'S SKETCH TO EXPLAIN THE STORY TOLD BY TOM MURRAY. 


“* How ginerous she is, the dear creature,” 
murmured Bridget, weeping, and wondering 
what else she is goinz to get. 

“She is, indade,” said the rest of the 
family. 

“And Mike, there’s the horse for 
don’t forget the horse for Tim.” 

“No, mother; aye, isn’t it wonderful, 
now? Conscious and raysonable to the 
last |” 

“* Wonderful ! wonderful!” chimed in the 
rest of the family, with Tim as principal 
tenor. 

“And mind you give my goold watch to 
Pat, Mike; I’ve wound it up for him, and 
it’s kaping good time. And there’s the pig 


Tim ; 


At the conclusion of this anecdote there 
were vociferous calls for Owen, and how that 
gentleman responded to the appeal of his 
colleagues by producing a more than usually 
brilliant example of his extraordinary skill 
may be seen by the above diagram. 

“One’s best stories, like the fisherman’s 
biggest fish, are always those that we have 
forgotten,” said Mr. Walter Passmore, who 
has added to his laurels in “The Dairy- 
maids” at the Apollo. “One that I am 
very fond of is about a man who met a 
frierid of his in the street looking very much 
battered. 

“*What on earth have you been up to?’ 
he asked. 
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“ Well,’ was the reply, ‘the fact is, I had 
a little bit of a row down at the club this 
morning, but I’m going round there now to 
get my own back, and I want you and Harry 
Jenkins to come along with me and see fair 
lay.’ 
ee When the three friends arrived outside the 
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another story about a man who went to Man- 
chester—where it is always raining, and in- 
variably dirty—and who, as he crossed the 
road, noticed a hat at his feet. He picked 
it up, and found to his consternation there 
was a human head beneath it, which evidently 
belonged to someone buried in the mud. 


HASSALL’S RENDERING OF WALTER PASSMORE’'S CLUB STORY. 


club the pugilistic one bade his companions 
wait outside and count the foes as he threw 
them one by one from the window. He rushed 


inside, and in a few moments the noise of a 
tremendous scuffle was heard, which cul- 
minated in a tattered body being flung from 
the first-floor window and landing in the 


mud at their 
feet. 

“*One!’ yelled 
the two exultant 
friends, and 
they were about 
to cheer their 
companion on 
with words of 
advice when 
their attention 
was attracted by 
a pitiful voice 
from the bundle 
of rags at their 
feet. 

“* *Stop count- 
ing, you silly 
fools!’ groaned 
the voice. ‘It’s 
me,’ ” 

Whilst Hassall 
was busy at the 
easel Mr. Pass- 
more related 


HARRISON'S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN WALTER PASSMORE’S MANCHESTER 
REMINISCENCE, 


“Great Scot!” he ejaculated. “ Hold on 
a moment, while I run and fetch a spade and 
dig you out.” 

“Don’t trouble,” replied the head. “I’m 
on top of a "bus. By the time you get back 
I shall be in the next street.” 

This story gave Harrison an opportunity 
for convulsing 
the Club with 
one of Ais 
characteristic 
and inimitable 
sketches. 

Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey chooses 
an anecdote 
about some- 
thing which 
actually occur- 
red one day in a 
London street. 

A genial old 
"bus-driyer was 
driving down 
the Euston 
Road when he 
noticed a fune- 
ral _ procession 
coming in the 
opposite direc- 
tion. The 
hearse, proceed- 












PEARS'S LIGHTNING SKETCH TO ACCOMPANY THE ANECDOTE 


ing in the usual leisurely fashion, happened 
to be driven by an old acquaintance of his, 
between whom and himself there had always 
existed a healthy rivalry in the matter of 
repartee. As the hearse turned out of Judd 
Street into the Euston Road a little girl, in 
attempting to cross over, was nearly trampled 
under the horses’ feet, and only escaped 
injury by being hastily pulled aside by a 
passing pedestrian. 

With a genial smile upon his face the 
‘bus - driver whipped up his horses and, 
as he passed his friend in black, 
leant over towards him and sneer- 
ingly remarked, in a voice full of 
withering contempt :— 

“ Nah then, Greedy!” 

During Mr. Hawtrey’s recital 
Pears had been busy at the easel, 
and the drawing above repro- 
duced shows the result. of his 
labours. It is worthy of note that 
the artist had accomplished his 
task before the narrator had had 
time to resume his seat. | 

First among comedians who 
have taken London by storm quite 
recently must be numbered Mr. 
Dan Rolyat, who, as the sailor in 
“The Dairymaids,” at the Apollo 
Theatre, scored such an instanta- 
neous success. He regaled the Club 
with a story about a little girl called 
Dora Brooks, who was always get- 
ting into trouble with her parents 
for exaggerating. She would tell the 
wildest stories about her adventures, 
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and, in spite of frequent punishments and 
constant promises to mend her ways, gener- 
ally exceeded all previous efforts the very 
next day. One morning, upon returning from 
a walk in the park with her nurse, she ran to 
her mother very 
excitedly. 

“Oh,” mum- 
mie,” she said, 
“T’ve had such 
a terrible adven- 
ture! As nurse 
and I were walk- 
ing through the 
park a great big 
lion sprang out, 
and would have 
eaten me right 
up if nurse had 
not pulled me 
aside !” 

“You naughty 
child,” said her mother. “Go up to your room 
immediately and stay there until you are sorry 
for telling such wicked stories. You are a very 
naughty little girl indeed, and you must ask 
your good angel to forgive you for telling such 
a naughty, naughty lie about the lion!” 

Half an hour later the mother went up- 
stairs and found little Dora looking very 
penitent. “Well,” she asked, “have you 
asked your good angel to forgive you?” 

“Ves, mummie,” was the reply, “I did 
ask, and he said, ‘Don’t mention it, Miss 
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MILLAR'S SKETCH TO ACCOMPANY DAN ROLYAT'S CHILD STORY. 
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Soer— 
MINNS'S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN ROLYAT'S STORY OF 
THE BABY THAT WAS VERY CAREFULLY PACKED, 


Brooks ; I’ve often mistaken those big 
yellow poodles for lions myself !’” 

Millar is perhaps never so happy 
as when he is delineating children, 
and by common consent the task of 
illustrating Mr. Rolyat’s reminiscence 
fell to the share of that clever artist. 
Mr. Rolyat’s contribution proved so 
popular that he was induced further 
to enliven the assembly by relating 
yet another child story. This time it 
was about a little girl who was walking 
down a fashionable street in the West- 
end with her mother. The road and 
pavement were covered with straw. 
This unusual sight aroused the 
curiosity of the little girl, who asked 
why this should be. 

“Well, dear,” replied mamma, 
“you see Mrs. Jones, who lives 
opposite, has just had a little baby 
sent to her.” 

The little girl contemplated the 
fact for a few minutes, when she 
said :— 

“Um-m, mamma, she seems to 
have been very carefully packed, 


doesn’t she ?” 
Vol. xxxii.—44. 


Our newest member, Mr. B. E. Minns, on 
being called upon by the Chairman, made a 
successful déut with a rapid portrayal of the 
foregoing incident. 

Mr. Albert Chevalier gave us a couple of 
little anecdotes which actually happened. 
The first was about a well-known English 
actor who visited the States some years ago, 
and was accosted the moment he landed by 
an American reporter, who asked him what 
he thought of America. “ Well,” replied the 
new arrival, “I think the women are lovely, 
and as for New York, it’s just fine! It 
reminds me so much of Paris.” 

“ Really,” replied the reporter, very much 
flattered. “Why is that?” 

“One sees so many Americans !” 

Another new member, Mr. H. Somerville, 
acquitted himself with distinction in the self- 
imposed task of illustrating this story. 

Mr. Chevalier’s other little anecdote was 
about a famous artist who happend to sit at 
a dinner-party one night next to an unusally 
talkative young lady. 

“You dear man,” she said, “ how nice it 
must be for you to feel that you have done 
work that will live after you are dead !” 





SOMERVILLE'S NOTION OF CHEVALIER'’S STORY OF THE 
FAMOUS ACTOR AND THE AMERICAN REPORTER. 
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“It ismuch nicer,” replied he, dryly, “to have 
done work, my dear young lady, that will enable 
me to live until I die in comparative comfort.” 

In obedience to a nod from the Chairman, 
Pearse proceeded to the easel, and in an 
extraordinarily short space of time produced 
the appended really finished design. 


< 


. a 


ma. 


Mr. Harry Fragson gives us a story not 
from France, but from Scotland. The con- 
gregation at a small kirk not a hundred miles 
from Glasgow were constantly complaining 
of an objectionable smell in the building, 
which eventually became so strong that it 
was decided to call in the surveyor and have 


4, 
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a thorough examination made. After sniffing 
about all over the place and examining every 
nook and corner, this individual informed 
the elders present that the cause of the 
unpleasantness was dry rot, which he said 
was particularly prevalent in the pulpit. 

“ Aye, mon,” said the old beadle, who had 


. Shee J 
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PEARSE'S ILLUSTRATION TO CHEVALIER’S DINNER-PARTY NARRATIVE. 


been longing to chip in for some time past, 
“we get a deal o’ that frae there !” 

This proved to be the last anecdote of the 
evening, and Hodgson had barely time to 
produce a hurried sketch to accompany it 
before the meeting —memorable in the annals 
of the Strand Club—finally came to an end. 


HODGSON'S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE THE STORY TOLD BY HARRY FRAGSON. 




















A StTory FOR CHILDREN. 


521 NCE upon a time there was 
‘Al a poor little shepherd - boy 
named Lemmel. He was a 
friendless orphan, and had no 
relations except a wicked and 
stingy old stepmother, who 
gave him little to wear and much less to 
eat. Every day he took his flock to pasture, 
and all he had to eat, morning and evening, 
was a piece of bread. 

One morning his stepmother went off 
without leaving him even this meagre meal, 
and Lemmel started away on his daily rounds 
both sad and hungry. About noon-time he 
happened to be on a little hill, whither he 
had gone to seek shelter from the sun under 
the branches of the trees, and noticed, not 
only that there was no trace of dampness on 
the ground, but that the turf was flat and 
hard, as if someone had been treading upon 
it. It struck him as so curious that he 
began to wonder what had caused the turf 
to be in such a state, when suddenly he 
caught sight of something shining in the 
grass. It was a pair of little shoes, white as 
driven snow, and so pretty that Lemmel 
quite forgot, while looking at them, how 
hungry he was. 

That same evening, as he was leading his 
flock back to the village, a little boy ran up 
to him and said, politely, ‘Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” replied the little shep- 
herd. 

“Do you happen, by any chance, to have 
seen my shoes in the pasture ?” 











FROM THE FRENCH OF XAVIER MARMIER. 


“Yes, little one. But please let me keep 
them. If I take such a pretty gift to my 
stepmother very likely she will give me some- 
thing to eat.” 

“No,” replied the boy ; “ give them back 
to me. Some day I shall be useful to you.” 

Lemmel gave the shoes to the boy and 
went on his way home. 

When his stepmother saw Lemmel come 
in she spoke to him angrily. 

“‘ What keeps you so late, you lazy-bones ?” 
she said. “Get off to bed at once. There 
is a little soup for you at the bottom of the 
pot. And don’t forget to get up early in the 
morning.” 

Lemmel said nothing, but went to bed in 
his garret, and dreamed all night of the little 
lad’s shoes which he had picked up in the 
pasture. 

The next morning, even before the sun 
rose, he was awakened by the shrill voice of 
his stepmother calling out to him : — 

“ Get up, you lazy boy! The sun was up 
a long time ago. Are you going to let your 
sheep 'die of hunger just because you want 
to lie in bed ?” 

Lemmel got up, snatched a bite of bread, 
and started for the pasture. 

Again, at midday, he found himself beneath 
the sheltering trees on the hillside, and once 
more foticed that the grass was dry and 
trodden. He examined it a little more closely 
and saw something shining in the sunlight. 
It was a small red hat with a broad brim 
bordered with golden bells, so pretty, indeed, 
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that in looking at it he again forgot his 
hunger. 

The same evening, as he was returning to 
the village, he fell in with a pretty little girl, 
who greeted him politely. 

“Good evening,” she said. 

“ Good evening,” replied Lemmel. 

“May I ask if you have seen anything of 
my hat, which I lost in the pasture this 
morning ?” 

“Yes, young lady,” answered the young 
shepherd, “I found it and thought of taking 
it back to my stepmother, so that she will 
give me something to eat.” 

“TI beg you,” replied the girl, “to give it 
back to me. Perhaps, if you do, I may some 
day be of service to you.” 

So Lemmel gave back the hat. He then 
kept on towards home, where, as usually 
happened, he was badly treated by his step- 
mother, and where during the long night he 
kept dreaming of the little red hat. 

The following day Lemmel again noticed, 
under the trees on the hillside, that the 
ground was hard and dry. Then he began 
to remember some stories he had _ heard 
about the fairies of the North—elves and 
elfins who come at night and in a circle 
dance on the green sward by moonlight. 
Then, by mere accident, he hit his foot 
against a bell, which tinkled so sweetly that 
the flocks drew nearer in order to hear the 
pretty sound. In listening, too, Lemmel 
forgot his hunger and the sheep forgot to eat. 

When the music was over the flock 
scattered again over the pasture. Towards 
evening Lemmel tried in vain to collect them 
until he bethought himself to ring the bell, 
which brought all the flock together in the 
twinkling of an eye. On his return to the 
village Lemmel met a very old man, who 
bade him a pleasant good evening. 

“Good evening,” replied Lemmel. 

“ May I ask if you have picked up a bell 
which I lost in the pasture ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then give it back to me.” 

“No,” replied Lemmel, “I’m not so silly 
as that. The day before yesterday I found a 
pair of glass shoes, which a small boy coaxed 
away from me because he said the shoes 
were his. Yesterday I gave back to a little 
girl her red hat, and now you come along and 
ask me to give up this bell, which I shall 
find of great use in herding my sheep. No. 
I sha’n’t do it. When other people give back 


things which they have found they get a 
reward of some sort, but I don’t seem to get 
anything.” 
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“IT beg you,” answered the old man, “to 
return my bell.” 

“No; I won't!” replied the young 
shepherd, with resolution. 

“Tf you give it back,” said the other, “I 
will give you another bell just as good for 
your sheep. More than that, I will give you 
three wishes, all of which, I promise you, 
shall be fulfilled.” 

Such an offer, of course, could not be 
refused, and Lemmel replied :— 

“Very well. I want to be aking. I want 
to marry someone who is very beautiful, and 
I want to live in a beautiful palace.” 

“A bit greedy,” remarked the old man; 
“but no matter. Now, just listen to me 
carefully and do as I bid you. To-night, 
when everything is quiet, you must get up, 
leave your house, and keep to the north until 
you come to a big palace. Take this whistle. 
If you get into trouble at any time, whistle 
once. If you find yourself hard pressed, 
whistle twice, and if you are in very great 
danger break the whistle in two pieces, and I 
will come at once to help you.” 

Lemmel thanked the old man heartily for 
his gift and promises, then went home. Of 
course, he was a little late, and his step- 
mother, instead of giving him anything to 
eat, punished him and sent him off to bed. 
But Lemmel was happy in the thought that 
he would soon be free from his stepmother’s 
cruelty. 

Soon after midnight, and before the cock 
crew, he got up and made his way north- 
wards, as bidden by the old man. For two 
days and two nights he wandered over hills 
and through valleys, and on the evening of 
the third day he found himself in front of an 
enormous palace. Lemmel made bold to 
enter, and asked one of the cooks if he could 
get some work to do. 

“What can you do?” asked the cook. 

“T can lead animals to pasture,” replied 
Lemmel, “and make a very good shepherd.” 

“The king needs a shepherd,” was the 
reply ; “but you will turn out like all the 
others. Like them, you are certain to lose 
a sheep at least every day.” 

“T have never lost a single sheep,” said 
Lemmel. 

In the end Lemmel was taken into service, 
and was so watchful in his work that the 
wolves never succeeded in stealing one of his 
flock. Hence his good conduct gained for 
him the esteem of everybody. 

One evening, when he was coming back 
with his sheep from pasture and singing on 
the way according to his custom, he noticed 

















at one of the windows a young and pretty 
lady, who was listening to his song. It 
excited him very much to look upon her, so 
much so that on the following evening he 
lagged behind in order to see her, quite 
forgetful not 
only that he was 
losing time, but 
that she was the 











came to himand 
showed him a 
little snow-white 
lamb with a rib- 
bon on his neck, 
and asked him 
in a friendly 
way to take her 
pet under his 
care, and to de 
fend it against 
the greedy 
wolves. The 
young shepherd 
was so confused 
that he could 
hardly make 
reply, but he 
took the lamb 
and cared for it 
so well that the 
little animal got 
as fond of him 
as a dog is of 
his master. 
From this time 
Lemmel saw 
the princess 
very often. In 
the morning when he went out to the fields 
she was at her window listening to his song. 
In the evening when he returned she came 
to him, petted her lamb, and spoke to 
Lemmel a few friendly words. 

Years went by. The little shepherd be- 
came a great, strapping youth, and the prin- 
cess one of the most beautiful persons ever 
seen. 

One day the princess disappeared, and 
search was made for her everywhere in 
vain. Everyone who knew her was terribly 
upset by the news of her disappearance, and 
the king and queen were in despair. On 
all hands it was known that the king had 
made an announcement to the effect that he 
would give his daughter’s hand in marriage, 


daughter of a x 
king. 
One morning 
the princess >) 
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‘*_LEMMEL MADE BOLD TO ENTER, AND ASKED ONE OF THE COOKS 
IF HE COULD GET SOME WORK.” 
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as well as half his kingdom, to anyone who 
found her. 

Numerous princes and courtiers, superbly 
armed and equipped, undertook to find the 
princess, and returned to court saddened 
by the failure of 
their attempts. 
The king and 
queen became 
more and more 
cast down, and 
the young shep- 
herd never 
ceased thinking 
of the unfortu- 
nate princess. 
And it came 
about that one 
night in his 
dreams he 
seemed to hear 
the fairy king 
saying to him, 


“Thou shalt 
find her in the 
North,” but 


when he awoke 
he thought it 
nothing but a 
dream. Not- 
withstanding, he 
asked that the 
king might see 
him. The head 
cook, mistaking 
his reason, said 
to Lemmel, 
“You have done 
your work so 
well for several 
years that you 
can easily get 
an increase in your wages without going to 
his master.” 

Nevertheless Lemmel kept to his plan, 
and when he was allowed to go in to see the 
king he asked permission to leave the royal 
service so that he might search for the 
princess. The king replied, a little angrily : 
“Do you think it possible for you, a poor 
shepherd, to succeed where so many princes 
have failed ?” 

“T should like to try,” answered Lemmel, 
frankly. “I would risk my life, if necessary, 
to find the princess.” 

The king, struck with such a spirit, thought 
at once of the old proverb that a heart worthy 
of the purple may still be hidden under a 
woollen smock, and said that he himself 
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would get a horse ready in order that Lemmel 
might start. 

“I don’t want a horse,” said Lemmel, 
“only a few things to eat.” 

When Lemmel left, everybody in the 
palace laughed at his presumption. But he 
went his way northwards along deserted roads, 
across high mountains, so far, indeed, that 
he nearly came to the end of the world, when 
one day he saw before him a great lake, and in 
this lake an island, and in the middle of this 
island a grand palace. With his eyes always 
fixed upon this palace, he made a trip around 
the lake, and at last, at a window, caught 
sight of a beautiful young girl with blonde 
hair. With a ribbon just like the one worn 
by her little lamb, she 


seemed to be making 
signals to him from the 
window. 


At this Lemmel’s heart 
began to thump, for he felt 
that the beautiful young 
maiden could be no other 
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shot into the air and descended upon the 
island. 
Lemmel went into the kitchen of the palace 
and asked if he could get some work to do. 
“What can you do ?” asked the head cook. 
“I can tend sheep.” 
“Good!” was the answer. “Our master, 
who is a giant, needs a good shepherd, but 
you will have to take great care, for if you 


















“THE FAIRY, IMMEDIATELY CHANGING INTO A POWERFUL FALCON, SHOT INTO THE 
AIR AND DESCENDED UPON THE ISLAND,” 


than the princess. But how could he reach 
her? How could he cross the lake? Then 
be remembered the promise which had been 
made him, and blew a blast upon his whistle. 
Immediately a voice behind him said :— 

“Good evening.” 

“ Good evening,” said Lemmel. He turned 
round and saw the little boy to whom he had 
given back the glass slippers. 

“What do you want?” asked the fairy. 

“I want to get across the lake.” 

“Get on my back.” 

Lemmel did as he was told, and the fairy, 
immediately changing into a powerful falcon, 


lose a single sheep you will be condemned to 
death.” 

“That’s pretty hard,” replied Lemmel. 
“ However, I will do it.” 

The next day Lemmel led his flock to the 
pasture, ringing his bell and singing, as was 
his wont. The princess was at her window 
and saw him. 

That evening the giant was waiting to 
speak to him. “If you have lost a single 
sheep I'll kill you at once.” Then he looked 
over the flock and, having counted every one 
of them, said to Lemmel: “Good! You 
may remain in my service.” 

















After saying this the giant got into a boat 
and, according to his custom, went three 
times round the lake. The princess was 
seated at her window, singing :— 


Come, faithful shepherd, come this night to me, 
My royal crown and all my heart are evermore for 
thee. 


And Lemmel sang back :— 
To-night, to-night, thy shepherd shall appear. 
Wait at the window, lady. Soon he shall be near. 
At midnight, when everyone in the palace 
was sleeping soundly, Lemmel went to the 
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as soon as he touched the golden chains they 
fell apart. Then he took the princess and 
Lemmel to the shore of the island, and 
calling the little fairy to whom the shepherd 
had returned the red hat, he said :— 

“Take these two good people as quickly as 
you can to the other side of the lake.” 

At that moment the fairy changed into a 
big fish. 





“WITH HIS TERRIBLE CLAWS THE GIANT TOOK HOLD OF THE TWO RUNAWAYS.” 


tower where the princess was kept a prisoner. 
‘Through the window he heard her call :— 

“I am held a prisoner with golden chains, 
and I cannot break them.” 

The young shepherd blew loudly upon 
his whistle, and heard behind him a voice 
saying :— 

“ Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” he replied, and, turning 
round, he saw the king of the fairies, who 
had given him his bell and whistle. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
little old man. 

“T want to be taken to the princess.” 

“Then follow me,” was the reply. 

The little old man entered the tower, 
breaking the doors that barred his way, and 





“Get on my back,” she said, “and have 
no fear. If so much as a cry is uttered my 
power will be gone.” 

The princess and the shepherd did as they 
were told, and the fish darted off through the 
water. Just at this moment the giant woke, 
and seeing what was taking place on the lake, 
put on his eagle’s feathers and flew into the 
air. In order to get out of the way the fish 
shot into the deep water, when suddenly the 
princess uttered a cry of fright, and the power 
of the fairy was gone for ever. With his 


terrible claws the giant took hold of the two 
runaways and, carrying them to the palace, 
put the Princess under lock and key in the 
tower and the shepherd in a cell fifty feet 
under ground. 
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Of course, Lemmel thought that all was 
lost, but what hurt him most was the feeling 
that he would no longer be able to save the 
princess. At this moment the words of the 
fairy king again came to his mind, and taking 
his whistle he broke it in two pieces. Again 
he heard behind him a voice saying :— 

“Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” he replied. 

“ What do you want?” 

“T want to save the princess and take her 
to her father.” 

At this command the old fairy led him 
through several splendid rooms into a mag- 
nificent hall filled with all sorts of weapons, 
such as swords, axes, and lances, some of which 
shone like polished steel and some like gold. 

The old fairy kindled a fire in the hall, 
ordered the shepherd to take off his clothes, 
and then, putting the old clothes into the 





wedding-day there was great excitement. 
All the guests were drinking the giant’s 
health in exceeding great joy, although 
the princess herself seemed very unhappy. 
During the whole of the feast she sat with 
her head bent, crying bitterly. At the end 
of the banquet the giant sent his pages to 
see how the young shepherd was faring in 
his cell. What was their surprise when, in 
place of the poor serving-man, they found a 
proud and mighty soldier, in shining armour, 
holding a big sword. They fled from him in 
great fright, but Lemmel followed them and 
entered the dining-hall. 

When the giant saw him he cried: “ Keep 
out, you meddlesome rogue ! ” 

But Lemmel came forth bravely, and said : 
“You must fight me.” And so saying he 
drew his sword, which flashed like fire. 

The giant knew that Lemmel’s sword 
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“ LEMMEL CAME FORTH BRAVELY, AND SAID, ‘YOU MUST FIGHT ME.'” 


fire, made him put on a suit of sparkling 
armour, with a sword hanging at his side. 
Then the fairy said, “No sword can pierce 
this armour, and by your own sword the giant 
whom you hate should die.” 

Lemmel felt as much at ease in his new 
suit as if he had never worn anything else, 
and, having thus clothed him, the fairy led 
him back to his cell. 

Meanwhile the giant made great prepara- 
tions to celebrate his marriage with the 
princess. He had invited a great number 


of people to his wedding, and presented the 
princess with many rich gifts. 


On the 


meant death, and he fell to the floor like one 
dead from terror. 

Lemmel cut off his head, then took the 
princess by the hand and led her to the 
shore. He loosened the enchanted boat, 
crossed the lake, and gave back to the king 
the child whose loss he had mourned. The 
king was so happy that he gave to Lemmel 
his daughter in marriage, and the wedding 
was celebrated with great ceremony. The 
fortunate couple lived very happily and had 
many children, but chief among the treasures 
in their house were always a broken whistle 
and a little bell. 
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Hunting the Slipper. 


THE 


RAREST BRITISH WILD FLOWER. 


By W. CARTER PLATTS. 


OT all the sporting charms of 
orchid hunting are reserved 
Ai for the lot of the adventurous 
4 hireling of the millionaire 
HW collector in his chase of the 
bizarre blooms of the tropical 
Though less fraught with moving 

and hairbreadth ’scapes than 






jungle. 

accidents 
Amazonian forests can provide, the pursuit 
is eagerly carried on in England, and the 
sight of the costliest exotic in the orchid- 
house would bring small joy to the British 


field naturalist 
compared with 
the realization of 
his highest bota- 
nical amhition— 
the discovery of 
the lady’s slipper, 
largest and 
scarcest of Bri- 
tish orchids, 
rarest of our rare 
wild flowers, 
blooming in its 
native haunts. 
It has _ been 
philosophically 
advanced that the 
perennial foun- 
tain of pleasure 
springs from an- 
ticipation, and 
that the kitten 
never catches his 
tail because he 
recognises that 
the capture of it 
would effectually 
end the gleeful 
delights of chas- 
ing it. Some- 
thing of this sort 
of thing must 
account for the 
unflagging _ pur- 
suit by enthusi- 
astic naturalists 
of the lady’s slipper; for so long has this 
floral rarity lingered on the last step towards 
extinction that the chase of it provides the 
double-superlatively “ greatest possible maxi- 
mum” of hunting with the “least possible 


minimum ” of slipper. 
Vol. xxxii.—4§, 





THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF THE LADY'S SLIPPER IN 
ITS NATIVE HAUNTS. 


Vaguely, and in a general way, it is under- 
stood that the plant still survives upon the 
hillsides of a remote corner of. Yorkshire 
dale-land —to wit, in Upper Wharfedale— 
where, amid the wild tangle of lilies, prim- 
roses, arums, and garlic, it hides its charms 
in the upland thickets of hazel scrub, stunted 
sycamore, and mountain ash which cling 
for life to the precipitous slopes of the 
savage fells. Here, through these hang- 
ing belts of mountain woodland, botanists 
from far and wide hunt the elusive slipper 
year after year 
with undimin- 
ished zest, though 
their only reward 
be such pleasures 
of eternal hope 
as spurred on the 
ancient flower of 
chivalry in the 
endless quest of 
the Holy Grail, 
and such charms 
of chronic antici- 
pation ds _ fired 
the medieval 
alchemist in his 
laborious search 
after the elixir of 
life. 

In itself, and 
in spite of the 
gushful adulation 
of the average 
literary naturalist 
who has never 
seen it, the lady’s 
slipper is not en- 
trancingly beau- 
tiful, and one’s 
first sight of 
it is apt to 
be a trifle dis- 
appointing. 
It is its rarity 
which is its 
chief charm, 
and it would be easy to name a score 
or two of common English wild flowers 
which far outbid it for gorgeous colouring. 
In both appearance and scientific name, 
cypripedium calceolus, the lady's slipper is 
markedly suggestive of the common garden 
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calceolaria, consisting, as it does, of a single 
pale yellow pouch, deeply veined, set before 
four expanded claws of dark chocolate, the 
whole borne on a stem rising through an 
alternate series of lily-like leaves. As will 
be seen from the foregoing photograph the 
general appear 
ance of the flower 
is not obtrusively 
reminiscent of 
the outline of the 
dainty feminine 
foot-gear of the 
present day, and 
one may be for- 
given for specu- 
lating on the 
chances of its 
godfather having 
bestowed upon it 
the title of “ my 
lady’s slipper” in 
a moment of 
mentalaberration 
when he could 
not think of “my 
lord’s boxing- 
(which 
would, obviously, 
have been more 
appropriate), or 
of his own parti- 
cular lady suffer- 
ing from an ex- 
( eptionally severe 
attack of the gout 
at the time of the 
christening. 
What adds a 
further piquancy 
to the bota- 
nical sport of 
hunting the slipper is the extraordinary 
elusiveness of the quarry. It is the veriest 
artful dodger of the floral kingdom. ‘lhe 
fact that its natural habitat is amongst 
the scree and shifting débris of a steep 
hillside might account for its occasional 
removal for short distances by slight land 
slips, but the plant scorns, apparently, to 
confine its roving instincts to such narrow 
limits. It is discovered in a certain locality ; 
the find is recorded by the Press ; 
hurls itself on the track—too late to see the 
longed-for vision that year—and eagerly 
bespeaks the earliest possible information of 
the first bloom discovered the following 
spring. Another spring comes round, and 
science waits with its camera packed for the 


glove” 


science 
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THE WHITE ARROW POINTS TO THE BLOSSOM, WHICH, IT WILL BE SEEN, 
IS MOST DIFFICULT TO DETECT AMONG THE WILD TANGLE OF WOODLAND 
GROWTH, 
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news that never comes ; for the most diligent 
search at and around the last-known address 
of the botanical will-o’-the-wisp fails to dis- 
close its whereabouts, and it is lost to human 
ken until—it may be years afterwards—it 
turns up in the next parish but one. ‘Then, 
again, so labyrin- 
thine are the 
hazel scrub and 
fellside thicket 
that it requires 
more than casual 
observation to 
lead one back to 
a particular point 
passed in the 
course of erratic 
scrambling. 

I have an octo- 
genarian friend, 
possessing an in- 
telligent general 
interest in the 
local botany and 
a special interest 
in the lady’s slip- 
per, who has 
passed his four- 
score 
active life in the 
centre of the 
region it haunts, 
and yet he has 
never once seen 
it blooming in 
its wild state. In- 
deed, very few 
people have, and 
the search for it 
is like seeking a 
needle in a hay- 
stack. The proba- 
bilities are that a man might sift the hay for 
a lifetime without finding the needle, while 
there is just the infinitesimal chance that the 
needle will find the man the first time he 
thrusts in his hand. 

Some time ago a young man came to 
settle in the district indicated, and while 
rambling in the woods shortly after his 
arrival, gathered a bunch of wild flowers, 
including what he termed, for lack of better 
knowledge, a “wild calceolaria.” A person 
to whom he showed it at once recognised it 
from descriptions he had heard as the lady’s 
slipper. For twenty years since then the 
finder has doggedly scoured the woods for 
miles to discover another specimen, but so far 
without success. A few years later, however, 
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another plant was 
unearthed literally 
unearthed—from the 
same hillside and re- 
moved to a local 
garden, where, ac- 
cepting its captivity 


cheerfully, it aban- 
doned its roving 
habits and _ settled 


down comfortably to 
blooming at gratify- 
ing intervals in its 
artificial surround 
ings. One thousand 
eight hundred and 
eighty-nine revealed 
the much-sought 
orchid blooming 


within the shadow of 


Penyghent, and in 
1901 it was again dis- 
covered in another 
direction. A lady, 
gathering flowers in 
the woods, plucked 
one the like of which 
she had _ never 
seen before. Her 
curiosity being 
aroused, she for- 
warded a leaf of 
the plant to a 
well-known north- 
country botanist, 
who found upon 
examination and 
reference that it 
was undoubtedly 
the foliage of C. 
calceolus. In eager 
haste a scientific 
pilgrimage to the 
botanical shrine 
was organized, 
and the expedi- 
tion set out in 
thrilling expect- 
ancy. But, alas! 


the lady’s in- 
stinct of locality 





THE SLIPPER. 





HUNTING 


A NEAR VIEW OF THE BLOSSOM, SHOWING THE VEINED 
POUEH AND CLAWS, 
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MISS MADGE CARRADICE, WHO FOUND A PLANT THIS YEAR. 
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was not equal to 
the intricacy of the 
mazy thickets. In the 
prolonged bout of 
hide-and-seek which 
ensued, the slipper 
won easily, and the 
lady and the botanist 
are still lamenting. 
Since then I have 
no record, and can 
trace no rumour, of 
the lady’s slipper hav- 
ing been seen any- 
where until June of 
the present year, when 
a little Wharfedale 
niaiden, searching the 
woods for lilies, came 
upon a fine cluster, 
consisting of no less 
than eight stems. For- 
tunately, she was able 
to retrace her steps 
to the spot. This 
stroke of luck gave 
me the opportunity 
to take the 
series of photo- 
graphs illustrating 
this article, and 
including the first 
which have ever 
been secured of 
the plant bloom- 
ing in its wild 
state. The exact 
whereabouts of 
the spot is known 
only to three or 
four people, vewed 
to secrecy, and, 
needless to say, 
the prize is being 
kept under obser- 
vation, in the hope 
that its freakish 
nature may per- 
mit it to grace 
the same place 
another year. 


























AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

OOK at the cylinder formed by the rings shown 
& in this design, and you will find it impossible 
to say whether you are looking down into it from the 
top or up through it from the bottom.—Mr. Arthur H. 
Williams, 21, Shorncliffe Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


“SPARKLET” EARRINGS. 


| SEND you a photograph which I obtained at 

Gavater, in the Solomon Islands, Pacific Ocean. 
It is of a native with ‘‘ Sparklet” boxes in the lobes 
of his ears for 


ornaments. The lobes were so 
















extended that the boxes could go inside them, and the 
flesh formed a ring around the It is the 
custom for natives of the Solomons to put large 
ornaments in the ears in this way, but I have never 
seen any of them with things nearly so large as 
the boxes which this man used.—Mr. G. Stapleton, 
4, Victoria Terrace, Restornel Road, Plymouth. 


boxes. 


A FREAK STARFISH. 
"THIS starfish was received at the New York 
| Aquarium among a lot of other starfish of 
various varieties, and is now on exhibition there. It 
¢an be plainly seen that it has six points or arms, in 


Curiosities. 
Copyright, 1996, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


direct contrast to the five-armed one, which is very 
common along the Atlantic Coast. A photographing 
tank was filled with sea-water, and the starfish 
allowed to remain in it until they had attached 
themselves to the glass in the manner shown in the 











photograph, and then the picture was taken.—Mr. 
Richard Du Puy, N.Y. Aquarium, Battery Park, 
New York. 








A STRANGE ACROBATIC FEAT. 
"THIS snap-shot was taken mid the beauties of 
I Dovedale, Derbyshire. The youngster will 
stand on his ‘‘ head, nose, or ear” for a ha’penny, 
or dive in the water for a ‘‘threepenny.” He is 
able to keep his balance for quite a long time, and, 
although at this particular fall the water flows very 
swiftly, he does not appear to be in any danger of 
falling over.—Photo. by Mr. J. B. Lyddon, West 
Bridgford, Notts. Sent by Mr. Geo. T. Townsend, 


21, Highfield Road, West Bridgford, Notts. 
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THE HUMAN-FACED CRAB. 
he human-faced crab, called ‘‘ Heike-gani” in 






Takamatsu, Japan, where, according to legend, a 
decisive battle was fought about eight hundred years 
ago between the two great families of Heike and 
Genji. In that battle the former was totally defeated, 
and many brave warriors were killec. Local tradi- 
tion says that every crab with the human face on 
its back holds the disembodied spirit of a dead hero. 
That is why the creature is called ‘‘ Heike-gani” 
(7.e., Heike-crab).—Mr. T. Ishibashi Tosabori, 2, 
Chome, Osaka, Japan. 








AN INTERESTING EPITAPH. 

ERE is a photograph of an interesting and 
quaint epitaph, which is fixed high up in the 
exterior wall of the parish church, Barnstaple. We 
more often have our virtues extol- 
led after demise, and few of us would 
care to have our career described 
as “unprofitable.” — Mr. W. H. 
Moon, 2, Hills View, Barnstaple. 


STRANGE NESTING-PLACE. 

( ¥ the 18th of June my little 
racing dinghy was used and 

made up for the night in the usual 
manner at her moorings in a snug 
creek just outside the study win- 

dow, the cover being placed over 
her hull to keep off the glare of 
On the 19th a confiding 
100rhen selected a sagging in the 
ver near the mast for her nest- 
ing-place, and in a few hours had 
accumulated what she considered 
sufficient material in dried rushes 
and reed stems to protect her eggs, 
which she commenced tolay thenext 


he sun. 





CURIOSITIES. 





Japanese, is only rarely caught on the coast of 
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morning, and on the Saturday following three 
speckled eggs were found, and the old bird 
chirped indignantly at being disturbed in the 
act of adding a fourth. I wanted to use the 
boat, and, much as I am interested in natural 
history, I really could not allow the nest to 
remain undisturbed ; so, after taking the 
accompanying photograph, an artificial nest 
was made in an old basket which would rise 
and fall with the tide, and this was placed 
within a few feet in the reed-bed adjoining 
and the eggs transferred to it. Within an 
hour the bird had removed one of the eggs 
back again on to the cover of the boat, which 
was promptly replaced in the new nest. This 
act seemed to anger the bird, or both of 
them, because the eggs were at once pushed 
out of the artificial nest and broken, and all 
the material of the structure scattered around it. I have 
lived in the heart of the Broad district all my life, but 
I never knew an incident of bird life to equal this. 
—Mr. Nicholas Everitt, Oulton Broad. 





BABY OUT OF MISCHIEF. 
SEND you a photograph which I took in a small 
Japanese village, illustrating the way that 
Japanese mothers keep their babies out of mischief.— 
Mr. Herbert A. Kemp-Welch, Sopley Park, Christ- 
church, Hants. 
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4 ONE-EARED RABBIT. 
J ERE is a photograph of a rabbit with one ear ; 
the ear is very nearly in the centre of the head, 
and there are no signs of its customary neighbour. 


IS THIS THE OLDEST LIVING CAT? 
ERE is the likeness of a cat belonging to Mrs. 
Griffiths which was twenty-three years old 
in December, 1905, and is still alive. She was jet 
black until about six months ago, when she started 
to turn white at the roots of her hair. Her last 
kitten is with us still, and is about eight years old 
and jet black. — Photograph by Mr. C. Scamen, 
Street-house, Pontefract. Sent by Mr. C. F. 
Griffiths, 21, High Street, New Sharlston, Wakefield. 





The rabbit is about eight weeks old, and its parents 
are quite normal bunnies.—Mr. HH. King, 52, Sauvey 
Gate, Leicester. 
NO ONE PICKS THE FLOWERS! 
"T “HE notice shown here is a inost effective one, 
| and is put up in the Cawston Ostrich Farm, 


Pasadena, California. I moved it from its place 


BM En a 
a 


aos 


LADIES “GENTLEMEN 
WILL NOT 

Others Must Not. . ma 

PICK FLOWERS Saad uals Ge be Ge tek one 


d Rockhampton, Central Queensland, has for 
years been a collector of bush curios. One of the 
_ a . ‘ most striking is the grim figure of a soldier, with 
a - __— ii drawn sword, standing guard in front of his little 
centres cottage. The figure—arms, legs, head, and body-- 
under a shrub to get a good light on it, and did not, _ is one solid piece from a native tree. Our German 
until printing, realize the absurdity of such a signin friend has displayed his artistic skill in decking out 
front of a prickly cactus bed.—Miss Alice Berdell, this natural curio in the amusing fashion shown.—The 
Hotel San Remo, New York. Rev. W. Smith, Brisbane. 
































AN ENGINE MADE OF NEWSPAPER. 





of the wheels, also the rails and ballast. It 
and the wadding represents escaping steam. 





The 


months to make. Photo. by National Photo. Co., 































\ TOMB BUILT OUT OF 
WINNINGS. 
tin build your last resting-place out of 
the winnings of a racehorse is rather 
unusual incident, but this is what 
done by a Welsh gentleman, whose tomb is 
. here reproduced. The vault is situated in 
the small churchyard of Llanfor, Merioneth- 
re, and bears over the doorway the fol 
ving inscription : 


BENDIGO'’S 


was 


\s to my latter end I go, to seek my Jubilee, 
I bless the good horse Bendigo, who built this 
tomb for me. 
Richard John Lloyd Price. 1887. 

Bendigo won the Sandown Eclipse Stakes 

S56) and the Cambridgeshire Stakes (1883). 
Mr. Ernest Kay, 23, Greenhill Road, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 





CURIOSITIES. 


Mr. Giles, 55, Winchester Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 
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A head of figures, so ‘tis said, must surely be 
a figure-head. 

So thus, you see, below I trace a head, if 
not a handsome face. 

The 1 and 2 | show to you, they form the 
head and hair, 

The figure 3 then forms the nose, the 6 sets 
out the ear, 

The 4 and 5 I did contrive to make as one 
fit in, 

And curled them round in such 
forms the mouth and chin ; 
Then 7 and 8 the collar make, and 9 and 10 

the chest. 
So thus the man, so far complete, until I 
make the rest. G. B. 


a way as 





"T“HIS model engine is composed of three thousand seven 
| hundred and sixty-three pieces of common newspaper. 
All parts were made separately, even to the spokes and hubs 
is enamelled, 
whole is 
about two feet long and nine inches high, and took 


five 
Pimlico. 


AY: 


HEAD. 

"T° HINKING you may find the enclosed ingenious 
| lines and figure of sufficient interest, I send 
They 
Mr. T. Hazell, Eborville, 
Caerau Road, Newport, Mon. 


A “ FIGURE 


them for your readers’ inspection are by a 


fellow-townsman of mine. 


RIVAL MOTHERS. 

* an Argentine farm a duck and a hen disputed 

the right to a brood of ducklings. The hen 
hatched them, but the duck, recognising her off- 
spring, soon laid claim to them. For a fortnight 
they competed for the affection of the brood, the hen 
scraping to find them food, the duck displaying the 
counter-attractions to be found in the wayside puddles. 
The claimant mothers finally entered into. partner- 
ship, the hen taking the vanguard and the duck bring- 
ing up the stragglers in the rear. Under this dual 
motherhood the seven ducklings all arrived happily to 
the ‘‘grown-up” age. The picture shows them out 
for a morning walk.—Mr. W. Herbert Gibson, 
Rougemont, Seaton, Devon. 















MAGAZINE. 





STRAND 
55.0 “Emm .§ AN OYSTER-OWL. 


MONG the many 
tons of oyster- 


shells that are collected 
by the London Pulver- 
izing Company to be 
ground, this shell, which 
is shaped like an owl, 
is one of the many 
curious ones, and per- 
haps the most curious, 
that have passed through 
the hands of the writer. 
The oyster - shells are 
first baked and then 
ground for the use or 
song-birds and poultry 
after being mixed with 
gravel.—Mr. Wm. Ash- 
ton, 73, Westmoreland 
Road, Walworth. 
































HUMAN LETTERS. 
"T HIS is a photograph of Capstone Hill, Ilfracombe, 
Devonshire. The word ‘* Devon” consists of a party 





of two hundred and fifty tourists from Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Mr. Joseph Wilcock, 172, Lord Street, Kearsley, Farnworth, 
near Bolton. 











A WHALE’'S EYE. 
N your issue for September, 1905, you gave illustrations of a 
whale’s ear. Ilere are two photographs, taken by C. A. 
Pode, of a whale’s eye, or, rather, the bone surrounding it. 
The bone was obtained from a Lapp at Tromsé, Norway, in 
1900 by Mr. Arthur Marston, of Earls Croome, Worcestershire. 
The eye is about one inch and three-quarters in diameter. 
Mr. G. R. Clarke, I pton 


on-severn 


















AN ADDRESS IN SEMA 


PHORE 
"THE menikins are sema Ma 
phoriny THE STRAND | ; 


MAGAZINE adress on the 
envelope by 1ieans of the 











ordinary semaphore code as 
used in the Army, and the 
ever - vigilant Post Office 
officials were not long in | er 








deciphering the address, as ee. ”) 

there was no delay in de 

livery. The words seen in 

pencil were written in by the Po | 
. 





Post Office expert for the 
benefit of the local post 
man. Mr. E. R. Taylor, 


Saxon-Barns, Grange Road, 









Cambridge, sent us this letter. 






















* KNOLLES AND HIS MEN STREAMED INTO THE BAILEY-YARD OF THE CASTLE.” 


(See page 366.) 





